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8T. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


Among the great number of interesting 
churches established within the limits of 
the city of London the two most famous 
and most remarkable are St. Paul's Cathe- 
tral and Westminster Abbey. The subject 
of our sketch and illustrations, St. Paul’s, 
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stands in the same locality occupied by old 
St. Paul’s, which dated its origin back to 
the commencement of the seventh century, 
but which was destroyed by fire in 1666. 
The cathedral of the present day was com- 
menced in 1675, Sir Christopher Wren be- 
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ing the architect, and was completed in 1710. 
It is built of fine Portland stone, in the form 
of a Latin cross, its length being five hun- 
dred feet, the transept two hundred eighty. 
five feet long, and the west front one hun- 
dred and eighty feet wide. The campanile 
towers at the west front are each two hun- 
dred and twenty-two feet high. The dome 
is three hundred and sixty-five feet from 
the ground, and three hundred fifty-six from 
the floor uf the church, and is one hundred 
and forty-five feet in diameter. The win- 
dows are mostly twelve feet wide by twenty- 
four high, the aisles nineteen feet clear 
width by thirty-eight in height; the central 
avenue is forty-one by eighty-four feet, and 
the domed vestibule at the west end is forty- 
seven feet square by ninety-four feet high. 
The architecture is of two orders, the lower 
being Corinthian and the upper composite. 
The interior lacks in ornament, disappoint- 
ing one who has seen the cathedrals on the 
continent in all the beauty of their elaborate 
designs. A still greater defect is the dark- 
ness under the dome, the light being scan- 
tily admitted and not well distributed, It 
was begun and finished under one architect, 
with a few small exceptions. The organ 
was built in 1694 by Bernard Smydt. St. 
Paul’s is the fifth in size of the great 
churches of Europe, being smaller than St. 
Peter’s and the cathedrals of Florence, Mi- 
lan, and Amiens. Our first engraving on 
page 305 vives a fine view of the exterior of 
this celebrated church; the second illustra- 
tion shows a portion of the interior; and 
the third furnishes a distant view of the 
stately dome and beautiful towers as they 
rise above the mass of buildings surround- 
ing the massive structure, 

Among the monuments at St. Paul’s are 
those of Nelson, John Howard, Dr. John- 
son, and Sir Charles Napier. In the crypt 
are the tombs of Nelson and Wellington, 
and here is the great memorial in honor of 
the latter. Reynolds, Turner, and other il- 
lustrious painters, and many eminent per- 
sons, are also buried here. Under the dome 
is the “*whispering gallery,’”’ which com- 
municates with the stone gallery on the 
outside of the dome, whence the outer 
golden gallery at the apex is reached, which 
affords a grand view of the metropolis and 
its environs. The whole ascent is by 616 
steps, the first 260 of these being compara- 
tively easy and well-lighted. In the south- 
west tower are the clock-room and the great 


bell, the diameter of which is about ten 
feet. 

It has been proposed, for several years 
past, to restore St. Paul's after Wren’s orig. 
inal designs for the decoration of the inte. 
rior, and the fund for that purpose was 
raised to £60,000 by contributions on ocea- 
sion of the national thanksgiving for the 
recovery of the Prince of Wales in 1872, 
when an imposing ceremony of thanksgiy- 
ing on the part of the queen and the prince 
took place here. Many improvements have 
already been made, and others are in pro- 
gress. Haydn alluded to the annual sing- 
ing of five thousand metropolitan charity 
children on the first Thursday in June in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, as the most powerful 
effect he had ever experienced from music. 
Divine service is performed in the chapel 
three times each day; at 8 and at 9.45 
A. M.; and at about 4 P. M.; and since 
1859 there has also been an evening service 
on Sundays under the dome, with seats for 
three thousand persons, St. Paui’s is the 
cathedral church of the see of London, and 
its administration is under the charge of a 
dean and chapter, consisting of four resi- 
dent canons, four prebendaries, and various 
minor officers, 

The west front of St. Paul's toward Lud- 
gate Street is extremely noble. The ele- 
vated portico forming the grand entrance 
consists of twelve Corinthian columns, with 
an upper portico of eight columns in the 
composite order, supporting a_ triangular 
pediment. The entablature represents the 
history of St. Paul’s conversion in basso re- 
lievo, by Francis Bird. On the centre of 
the pediment is a statue of St, Paul, and at 
the sides are statues of St. James, St. Peter, 
and the four evangelists. ‘The whole rests 
on an elevated base, the ascent to which is 
formed by twenty-two steps of black mar- 
ble. At the northwest and southwest an- 
gies of the cathedral, two elegant turrets 
are erected, each terminating in a dome or- 
namented with a gilt pine-apple, The 
south turret contains the clock, the north 
turret the belfry. 

A semi-circular portico, consisting of 4 
dome supported by six Corinthian columns, 
leads to the great north door, or entrance 
the transept, over which is an entablature 
containing the royal arms supported by al- 
gels. The south front of the cathedral cor- 
responds with the north, excepting the en- 
tablature, which represents a phoenix rising 
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from the flames; the performane of Gabriel 
Cibber. Underneath is the expressive word 
Resurgam. The east end of the church is 
semi-circular, and is ornamented with a 
variety of fine sculptures, particularly the 
cipher W. R. within a compartment of palm 
branches, surmounted by an imperial crown, 
in honor of the then reigning sovereign, 
King William III. The exterior of the 
walls consists of rustic work ornamented 
with two rows of pilasters, the lower of the 
Corinthian, and the other of the composite 
order, The dome, or cupola, rises in beau- 
tiful and majestic proportion, where the 


INTERIOR OF ST. PAUL’S. 


great lines of the cross intersect each other. 
The dome is terminated by a lantern and 
globe; and on the summit of the whole is 
placed the emblem of the Christian faith, 
The cathedral is surrounded by a hand- 
some cast-iron balustrade, which weighs 
about two hundred tons, and cost upward 
of £11,000; this rests on a dwarf stone wall, 
and separates the churchyard from the 
street. Within this enclosure, facing Lud- 
gate Street, is a marble statue of Queen 
Anne, holding in her hands the embiems of 
royalty, and accompanied by figures repre- 
senting Great Britain, Ireland, France, and 


America. The interior of the cathedral, as 
we have said, is not so richiy decorated as 
the exterior. The pavements consist of 
square slabs of biack and white marble, 
placed alternately; and the floor of the al- 
tar is interspersed with porphyry. The 
flags which hang in various parts of the 
dome and nave are trophies of British 
valor, including flags taken from the French 
by Lord Howe, in 1794, the Duteh ones 
taken by Lord Keith, at the Cape of Goo 
Hope, and by Lord Duncan at Camper- 
down, standards taken by the Duke of York 
from tie French, and those secured during 
the American war. The paintings by 
Sir James Thornhill on the compart- 
ments of the dome are illustrative of 
the most remarkable events in the life 
of St. Paul, such as his miraculous con- 
version near Damascus, his preaching 
before Sergius Paulus, with the divine 
judgment upon Elymas the sorcerer; 
the reverence offered to Paul and Bar- 
nabas at Lystra, by the priests of Jupi- 
ter; the imprisonment of Paul and Si- 
jas at Philippi, with the conversion of 
the jailer; Paul preaching to the Athen- 
fans; the magic books of the Ephesians 
burnt; Paul’s defence before Agrippa 
and Bernice, and his shipwreck at Me- 
lita. 

The whispering gallery takes its 
name from the well-known reverbera- 
tion of sounds; so that the softest 
whisper is accurately and loudly con- 
veyed to the ear at the distance cf one 
hundred feet, which is the diameter of 
the dome in this part. If the door be 
shut forcibly it produces a strong rever- 
ation similar to thunder. The same 
staircase communicates with the gal- 
leries over the north and south aisles of 
the nave, containing the library and 
model room, The library was furnished 
with a collection of books by Bishop Comp- 
ton, whose portrait is preserved here; but 
the flooring, consisting of upward of two 
thousand pieces of oak, seems to be poin'ed 
out as the object most deserving the atten- 
tion of a casual visitor, The corresponding 
room in the north gallery contains a model 
of the beautiful altar-piece in ended by the 
architect to ornament the east end of the 
chureli, and a large model for a building in 
the style of a Grecian temple. This is re 
garded as the design most valued by Sir 
Christopher Wren; but in the opinion of 
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competent judges, we have the master-piece 
ef his architectural skill in the cathedral 
itself. 
The clock-works are well deserving the 
attention of the curious: the pendulum is 
fourteen feet long, and the weight at the 
end is one hundred and twelve pounds; the 
dials on the outside are regulated by a 
smaller one within; the length of the min- 
ute-hands on the exterior dials is eight feet, 
and the weight of each seventy-five pounds; 
the length of the hour-hands is five feet 
five inches, and the weight forty-four pounds 
each; the diameter of the dial is eighteen 
feet ten inches, and the length of the 
hour-figures two feet two and a half 
inches. The fine-toned bell which 
strikes the hours is clearly distinguisha- 
ble from every other in the metropolis, 
and has been distinctly heard at the 
distance of twenty miles. It is about 
ten feet in diameter, and is said to 
weigh four and one-fourth tons. This 
bell is tolled on the death of any mem- 
ber of the royal family, of the lord- 
mayor, bishop of London, or dean of 
the cathedral. 
The ball and cross surmounting the 
lantern, re-erected in 1822, are ccn- 
structed, as to outline and dimensions, 
on the same plan as the originals, but 
the interior has been much improved 
by the substitution of copper and gun- 
metal bands for those of iron. The 
whole height of the copper-work, which 
weighs above four tons, is twenty-seven 
feet. The iron spindle in the centre, 
- and standards to strengthen the copper- 
work, weigh abont three tons, forming 

a total weight of above seven tons, 
The old ball, measuring six feet two 

in diameter, was made of fourteen 
pieces; while the later ball, measuring 

six feet, and weighing about haf a ton 
without its ornaments or standards, is con- 
structed of only two. It is capable of con- 
taining eight persons, The ascent to the 
ball, as we have said, is formed by six hun- 
dred and sixteen steps, of which the first 
two hundred and eighty lead to the whis- 
pering gallery, and the next two hundred 
and fif'y-four to the upper gallery. 

About 1790, a scheme was suggested, and 
has succeeded, to break the monotonous 
uniformity of the architectural masses in 
the interior of the cathedral by thé intro- 
duction of monuments and statues in honor 
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of the illustrious dead. The first erected 
was to the memory of John Howard, and 
was opened to public inspection A. D. 1796, 
The monument in memory of Nelson by 
Flaxman represents Lord Nelson, dressed 
in the pelisse received from the grand 
seignor, leaning on an anchor, Beneath, 
on the right of the hero, Britannia directs 
the attention of young seamen to Nelson, 
their great examp'e. The British lion on 
the other side guards the monument. On 
the cornice of the pedestal are the words 
**Copenhagen, Nile, Trafalgar.’’ The fig- 
ures on the pedestal represent the North 
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Sea, the German Ocean, the Nile, and the 


Mediterranean. Many other monuments 
may also be seen here. The following in- 
teresting comments on St, Paul’s are from 
the American Girl Abroad’? 

“ The gray surface of the grand edifice is 
streaked with black, as though time had 
beaten it with stripes, and a pall of smoke 
and dust covers the statues in the court be- 
fore it. Consecrated ground this is, indeed. 
From the earliest times of the Christian re- 
ligion, through all the bigotry and fanati- 
cism of the ages that followed, down to the 
present time, the word of God has been pro- 
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claimed here, —in weakness often, in bit- 
terness many times, that belied the spirit of 
its message; by a priesthood more corrupt 
than the people; by noble men, beyond the 
age in which they lived, and when the 
flames of martyrdom could not appall. Un- 
der Diocletian the first church was de- 
stroyed again by the Saxons, Twice has it 
been leveled to the ground by fire. But 
neituer sword nor flame could subdue it, 
and firm as a rock it stands today, as it has 
swod for nearly two hundred years, and as 
it seems likely to stand for ages to come, 
The sacred stillness that invests the place 
was rudely broken, the morning of our visit, 
by the blows from the hammers of the 
workmen, resounding through the dome 
like a discharge of artillery. A great stage, 
and seats in the form of an amphitheatre, 
were being erected in the nave for a child- 
ren’s festival, which prevented our doing 
more than glance down its length. We 
read some of the inscriptions upon the mon- 
uments; that one, so often quoted, of Sir 
Christopher Wren, among them, —‘ Do you 
seek his monument? Look around you; 
glanced into the choir, with its gothic stalls, 
where the service is performed, and then 
descended into the crypt, beneath all this, 
that labyrinth of damp darkness where so 
many lie entumbed. Here is the funeral 
car of Wellington, with candles burning 
around it, cast from the conquering cannon, 
which thundered victory to a nation, but 
sorrow and death to many alome, Shrouded 
with velvet it is, as are the horses, in imita- 
tion of those which bore him to his rest. 
All around were marble effigies, blackened, 
broken, as they survived the burning of the 
late cathedral, at the time of the great fire. 
Tombstones formed the pavement, ‘* Whose 
can this be?’ 1 said, trying to follow with 
the point of my umbrella the half-worn in- 
scription beneath my feet. It was that of 
Sir Joshua Reynolds, Strange enough it 
seemed to us, coming from a country so 
new as to have been by no means prolific in 
great men, to find them here lying about 
under gur feet,” 

Another object of curiosity in the crypt 
at St, Paul’s is the tomb of Nelson. In the 
middie avenue, immediately beneath the 


_ centre of the dome, stands a sarcophagus of 


black and white marble, resting on a pedes- 
tal, on which are inscribed the words ‘* Ho- 
ratio Vise. Nelson.’’ ‘The sarcophagus and 
pedestal were brought from Cardinal Wol- 
sey’s tomb-house at Windsor, where they 
had been prepared by the cardinal for his 
own entombment. Here also may be seen 
the celebrated figure of Dr. Donne, repre- 
senting him as a curpse; it was executed in 
his lifetime, and was frequently the object 
of his contemplation. 

The choir is divided from the body of the 
church by an organ-gallery, supported by 
eight Corinthian columns of black and 
white marble, and enriched with beautiful 
carving by Gibbons, whose decorative per- 
formances embellist every part of the choir, 
The episcopal throne near the altar is pe- 
culiarly elegant. The bishop’s seat for or- 
dinary occasions, on the south side, is dis- 
tinguished by a mitre and pelican; the 
lord-mayor’s seat, on the opposite side, has 
the city mace and other appropriate devices, 
The dean’s stall, under the organ gallery, is 
distinguished by a canopy, and ornamented 
with sculptures of f.uit and flowers, The 
pulpit was at first placed near the altar, 
opposite to the bishop’s throne, but was 
afterward removed to a more central situa- 
tion, for the greater convenience of the 
auditors, The reading desk is supported 
by an eagle with expanded wings, standing 
on a pillar, surrounded by rails, the whole 
being of gilded brass, The sermons were 
anciently delivered in the open air, at a 
cross in the church-yard, as already stated; 
from which circumstances they are still 
termed Paul's-cross sermons, 

Americans who visit London should not 
fail to pass a day or two in the cathedral. 
As we have said they will find many things 
to interest them, and the view from the 
bail, just under the huge cross, is a wonder- 
fulone. At your feet lies London with its 
rich and poor, its peers and paupers, while 
at a distance can be seen the Thames, bear- 
ing upon its dirty waters the commerce of 
thé world, only some miles above the vil- 
lages the pretty villas with lawns running 
down to the water’s edge, suggestive of com- 
fort and wealth. Such a view will repay 
one for all the labor and time spent in 
climbing the long stairs, 
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THE PUMA. 


For a genuine “‘ varmint”’ of the most re- 
lentless kind, you can bet on the puma, and 
win every time. He can do more mischief, 
and get away from danger quicker, than 
any animal in South America, where they 
ean be found in large numbers, always 
ready to feed on what comes in their way, 
and prepared to strike a blow for what they 
want. When they do make an attack, it is 
one that tells; for their arms are muscular, 
and their claws stout and sharp, and capa- 
ble of inflicting a deadly wound. Their 


teeth are large and strong, and their tongue 
is furnished with horny papille, which is 
admirably calculated to scrape meat from 
bones, and polish them as neatly as if a file 
had passed over them, and they had then 
been sand-papered. The puma is carnivo 
rous, refuses all vegetable food, and, when 
roaming the forests, will not eat anything 
unless it has killed it, though occasionally, 
if in a great state of hunger, it will partake 
of meat which other animals have killed 
and left to decay. 


There is no animal which has so great de- 
velopment of muscle, for its size, as the 
puma. Its frame is rigorous and agile, its 
limbs well knit but supple, and every mo- 
tion is graceful, free, and easy. It carries 
no superfluous flesh, and there is no animal 
that can excel it in leaping or bounding; 
and, when it launches itself from a tree 
upon its prey, its movements are as rapid 
as lightning. Only a nimbie-footed deer 
can escape it when on the run; and the 
puma is aware of this, and resorts to strata- 
gem when in want of venison. The power 
of its paws is great; and each foot is pro- 
vided with eiastic pads or cushions, which 
enabie it to walk through the forest without 


making the least noise, and thus steal on its 
prey unobserved. It does not possess the 
sense of smell in a great degree; but its 
eyes are so constructed that it can see in 
the night-time as well as in daylight. Con- 
sequently it is not pleasant to have a full- 
grown puma follow a man in a deep forest; 
for he cannot reasonably expect to escape 
under cover of darkness. The animal can 
hear the cracking of a dead bough or twig 
a long way off, as his sense of hearing is 
very acute; and the footsteps of a man are 
instantly distinguishable from those of an 
animal, 

The puma, when full grown, is about five 
feet from nose to tail; and the tail usually 
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js about two feet and a half long, and is 
thick and muscular, 

In Brazil and other sections of South 
America, the puma is often found in the 
thick forests, and avoided by every one ex- 
cept the most adventurous of hunters; and 
even the boldest of sharpshooters do not 
care to hunt it unless in the company of a 
trusty companion, and well armed with 
double-barreled breech-loading rifles, 

A friend of ours, who was stopping at a 
plantation a few miles from Rio Janeiro, 
thought that he could earn much glory by 
hunting a puma whose shrill cries had been 
heard near the house for several nights, and 
generously asked us to take part in the ex- 
pedition; but, as we did not care to meet 
pumas and venomdus snakes just at that 
time, we were forced to decline the kind in- 
vitation, and pointed out that there was 
not much honor or profit in passing half a 
dozen hours in the woods, And the owner 
ot the plantation shrugged his shoulders, 
and showed no disposition to engage in the 
dangerous sport; as he had tried it on sev- 
eral times, in company with a dozen Brazil- 
ians and half a hundred negroes, beside no 
end of dogs, which would bark and make 
enough noise to set all the monkeys in the 
neighborhood chattering with indignation, 
But he had never shot a puma, for the good 
reason that the animal always kept out of 
sight when such a formidable army was 
sent against him. He knew better than to 
face such a force; and not a Brazilian was 
willing to go into the forests alone. 

Weil, our friend started on his expedition 
with confident hopes of success; and, in the 
course of three or four hours, he returned, 
the most demoralized-looking man we had 
seen since the battle of Bull Run, He had 
dropped his rifle, lost his hat and coat, and 
was nearly destitute of those useful articles 
which should cover the legs in all civilized 
communities, He was covered with perspi- 
ration and dirt, and looked quite discour- 
aged and ragged. 

‘““Where is the puma?” we asked, sus- 
pecting that he had met one, and that the 
interview had not been satisfactory. 

Blast the pumas!’ was the reply. “I 
don’t want to see another one curing my 


lifetime, unless it isin acage. I have had 
all the hunting that I want in this con- 
founded country.” 


Little by little we learned that he had ~ 


fired at a large snake which he had seen on 
a tree, had wounded it, and, while he was 
gazing at its death -struggles, turned his 
head suddenly, and saw a full-grown puma 
looking at him with fiery eyes. Our friend 
gave one jump, dropping his rifle and hat, 
and, as he made a break for the clearing, 
felt the seat of his pantaloons torn away by 
a blow that left its marks on his person, 
He did not stop to remonstrate or to look 
around, but continued his headlong flight 
until he reached the house, He had thrown 
away his light coat; and it is probable that 
the animal ‘had stopped to examine that 
and the remnants of his pantaloons, and so 
gave our friend time to escape. It was a 
narrow squeak for life, and the hunter was 
in a thoughtful mood for many weeks after- 
ward, 

The rifle was recovered; but the stock 
and barrel showed the marks of powerful 
teeth, while the hat and coat were ruined 
beyond repair, 

That puma, if he had any sense of hu- 
mor, must have howled with delight at the 
idea of chasing a bold hunter out of the 
woods on the run, and with but scant rai- 
ment to cover his person; and, for several 
nights after the adventure, the brute came 
very near the house, and indulged in some 
extraordinary howls on the strength of his 
triumph, and when our friend heard them 
he would shudder, and run his hands over 
his pantaloons in a nervous manner, and 
move away from the window, as though he 
feared the snarling brute might catch sight 
of him, and enter the room through the first 
convenient opening. 

Those wild screams of rage, which we 
could hear through all the hours of night, 
while the hungry brute was waiting for 
something to turn up, were enough to make 
any one curl up in bed, and wonder if the 
house was securely fastened. But our host 
slept though it all; and the next morning, 
when questioned, he said that he was ac- 
customed to such things, and did not mind 
them, 
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VARIOUS PHASES OF LIFE. 


When a child is born, if its parents love 
each other, and are in a suitable condition 
to look after the welfare of the little one, 
there is great rejoicing and vivid pictures 
of that child’s future are constantly before 
the parents. .If a boy, they think he will 
make a noble-hearted man, be an honor to 
society, and occupy a proud position before 
the world, and possibly be elected to some 


responsible office, even the Presidency not 
being too high for his good qualities, As 
an illustration of this subject, we give our 
readers one of the most striking pictures of 
two courses of life that we ever published, 
It will be seen that there are two paths for 
a boy, — the high and noble one, or the low 
and degraded. 


We have only to look around us to dis- 


1—Tue Critp 


cover how true this picture is to that which 


it is intended to represent. Much has been . 


said of the science of phrenology: but with- 
out depreciating the facts on which it is 
professedly based, we confess that we have 
a more profound faith in the doctrine of 
physiognomy. No one ean deny tiat the 
“human face divine” has in it expressive 
of that which enters into and constitutes 
the character of the man. It may come out 
in the eye, or the lip, or the nose, or the 
general contour of the countenance; but 
there it is, and no one can give himself to 
the closer and deeper study of this subject 
without being able, more or less correctly, 


2—School. —Literary institution. 5— Honored age. 
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to read the mysterious symbols of human 
character and destiny. 

Carefully examine the engraving. Look 
at the head and face of the child represent- 
ed in the first figure. Who can divine 
what that young intelligence will become in 
the future of his life? Is there anything in 
his features to indicate that he will act a 
conspicuous part on the great wide stage of 
this world? Or is he to sink in the scale of 
intelligent being, till he takes on the mere 
animal nature, or, what is still worse, till 
he becomes the very personification of vice 
and sin? Even in the outlines of the infant 
countenance there may be the index of the 
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future man. These outlines will become 
more marked and definite in the boy amid 
the studies and pursuits of the school. 
The period of boyhood is one of: wondrous 
development; and if this were but carefully 
watched, the foundation might in many 
cases be laid for the erection of a true manly 
nobility, —and that undermined on which 
moral evil would otherwise rear her temple 
of darkness and impurity. Look at the eye, 
nose, and mouth of the boy as he is at 
school, or as he is located in one of the worst 
parts of Boston or New York, and who does 
not perceive, from the very contour of the 
countenance, that his destiny will very 
much depend on the influences by which‘he 
may be surrounded? In the one case, you 
see him pass into the higher and more polite 
circles of the educated classes, yielding him- 
self to all the softening, subduing, refining 
viements of pure female society; and in the 


other, you see him entirely lost to all sense 
of decency and self-respect, rushing head- 
long into the scenes of dissipation, and sur- 
rendering himself to all the worst agencies 
of a wicked world. In the one instance 
you see him choosing his profession, and 


contemplating a settlement in wed- 


ding himself to a virtuous, loving, and de- 
voted woman, and in course of time becom- 
ing surrounded by a loving and growing 
family, over which his presence sheds a 
warm and suuny cheerfulness; in the other 
instance you see the man emerging from the 
scenes of brutal intoxication to plunge into 
deeper, darker vices, till his conscience is 
burdened with guilt and misery, and life 
becoines a burden, from which he perhaps 
seeks relief in suicide; or it way be that his 
conduct renders him obnoxious to law, and 
he comes to a premature death. If he be 
spared this tremendous fate, he comes to 
beggary, and goes down to the grave unla- 
mented and uuwept. How different this 
from the career of the man whose happiest 
days are spent in the bosom of his loving 
family, and who grows old amid the most 
genial influences, honored, revered, beloved ; 
who sees his children’s children unto the 


third and fourth generation, and goes down 
to his last resting-place amid the prayers 
and tears of those he loved, and whose dy- 
ing moments are cheered by the hope of a 
happy reunion in a world where life is per- 
fect aiid joy complete, Lt is for the boy to 
choose what he will become, 


UNITED. 


BY OOCTO, 


I am singing — and she is dead! 
Forgive me, and hear me say, 

It is not the dead that are far apart, 
But the living who lose their way, 

And go from each other, with breaking heart, 
Till the night makes an end of the day, 


1 am singing — and she is dead! 
Forgive me, and understand 

That sadder than words have ever said, — 
Divided by seas and by land, — 

It is not the dead that are really dead, 
But the friend that has dropped your hand, 


I am singing —and she is dead! 
Forgive me. my friends, and know 
That while she lived we were far apart 
As the east and the west winds blow; . 
But now she has entered into my heart, 
And she does not care to go, 


Norwood, Mass., Oct. 7, 1878. 
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THE BATTLE FOR THE CEDARS.—A STORY OF LOVE AND LAW.* 


BY PRESLEY W. MORRIS. 


[NO. 4.— COMPLETE IN FOUR NUMBERS.) 


CHAPTER XXI. 
BETWEEN WALLS. 


Already had Henri Valasquez decided 
upon the manner of disposing of his victim. 
In fact, he had arranged that before enter- 
ing the crimson room, 

He unfastened the door of the apartment, 
and returning to the side of Lionel Cashel, 
lifted him in his arms, But after taking a 
step or two he placed him down again. 

* Curse it!’? muttered Valasquez, **I had 
nearly forgotten his clothing. I shali not 
leave that behind to betray me.”’ 

He seized Lionel’s clothing, and bound it 
to the helpless form, and then, raising the 
powerless man in his arms once more, Car- 
ried him from the crimson room. 

The burden of Valasquez was a heavy 
one, but excitement gave him strength. and 
he bore it easily enough. He had no light, 
but knew the course that he wished to pur- 
sue, and felt that he could find his way 
whither he wished. 

At length the halls echoed hollowly to his 
tread. He was far in the west wing of the 
great mansion. He ascended a stairway, 
and at the top was compelled to stop, breath- 
less with fatigue. 

**This is not so much of a farce to you, 
Mr. Lionel Cashel,’’ he muttered, ‘‘as was 
the performance of a few nights ago.” 

He continued on again. But presently 
he stopped, and placed Lionel Cashel on 
the floor. 

For a moment he groped about, then his 
hand came in contact with a large key in a 
door. He turned it, and the door swung 
open, creaking on its hinges, 

A lamp placed on the floor lighted a bare, 
unfurnished apartment. Valasquez lifted 
it, and looked around, The room must 
certainly have been constructed for a prison. 
There was no other opening to it than the 


door by which Valasquez had entered, not 
even a grating in the walls, They seemed 
as solid and firm as adamant. 

Valasquez chuckied wickedly. He placed 
the lan.p upon the floor again, and, seizing 
Lionel, dragged him into the apartment, 
Again he lifted the lamp, and stood looking 
down upon the pale, handsome face of his 
victim. 

**T believe he is dead already,’”’ Valasquez 
muttered, with a laugh of devilish malig- 
nity and triumph. 

He went out of the prison, shutting the 
heavy door behind him. It closed with a 
dull clang. Valasquez locked it, and put 
the rusty key in his pocket. The rays of 
the lamp fell on the wall. The door seemed 
almost as solid as iron, It was set far in 
the stone walls which jutted out beyond it, 
a foot on each side. 

Had the builder cf that prison intended it 
for any such purpose as this? 

** Lionel Cashel, I swear that door shall 
never be opened on you more,”’ muttered 
Valasquez, as he walked slowly away. 
* You will never trouble me more,” 

Suddenly he turned and went back to the 
door of the prison. He stood by it, and for 
a moment the intense, baleful glare of his 
eye was as bright as the light of the lamp. 

** Yes, I will have it done!” he said aloud 
in atone jow and hoarse, ‘Solid walls of 
stone shall shut him in. Ha! ha! fools 
should beware how they trifle with Henri 
Valasquez. Henri Valasquez! No! By 
heaven! I think [ am entitled to that other 
name by this time!” 

A few minutes later he was in the crim- 
son room again, 

“There is nothing to excite suspicion 
here,” he muttered, after he had clo-ed the 
secret entrance, and taken a survey of the 
apartment, 

He returned to the library. Extinguish- 


[*Entered according to Act of Congress, by Taomxs & TALBOT, Boston, Mass., in the Office of 
the Librarian of Congress, Washington.) 
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ing the lights there, he retired to his sleep- 
ing-room, 

He slept till the sun was far up in the 
heavens. Valasquez had no conscience, so 
that no pangs for crime committed could 
disturb hi» slumbers, 

Arising, and going to the library, he was 
summoned to breakfast immediately. 

**Sant,’’ he said carelessly to his servant, 
“you can go to the crimson room, and see 
if that strange gentleman is ready for break- 
fast.” 

‘‘He am gone, Massa Cashel,’’ said Sant. 
“J was up to his room an hour ago, and he 
was n’t dar.”’ 

‘“‘Humph!”’ said Valasquez, ‘‘he takes 
an unceremonious leave, not even returning 
thanks for his lodging.” 

‘*] suppose, Massa Cashel, he am just 
some straggler,”’ Sant said. ‘*’Pears kind ob 
strange, though, dat he would n’t wait fer 
his breakfas’?”’ 

Yes,” muttered Valasquez. 

To Sant, as Valasquez had supposed it 
would be, there was nothing mysterious in 
the disappearance of the stranger. That 
the man should rise early and depart was 
nothing very very peculiar, —and of course 
that wus the most natural way of account- 
ing for his absence. 

“Sant, is there a brick-mason about the 
place?’ the false master of The Cedars 
asked, as Sant waited on him at breakfast. 

“’Spect ole yaller Varcor is de man,” 
Sant answered. ‘*He knows how to work 
in brick, and stone and mortar.”’ 

“Send him to the library after break- 
fast,’ ordered Valasquez. 

“Yes, sah.”’ 

Half an hour later, ‘‘ole yaller Varcor 
shuffled into the library. He was not as 
aged as might be inferred from Sant’s words, 
probably not much beyond forty years of 
age. He was stout in build, and his face 
was a wicked one. He looked as though 
he might have inherited the evil traits of 
both the races from which he was evidently 
descended. But Varcor had never had any 
opportunity to distinguish himself in the 
line for which his face showed forth tokens 
of such eminent qualifications,—that of 
cunning villainy, —for he had been a slave 
all his life, 

“Sant tells me that you are a mason,’ 
said Valasquez to him, 

“ Yes, sah, I is,’’ Varcor returned. 

“I want you to prepare some brick and 


mortar to close a hole up-stairs. After- 
ward, you can plaster it over.’’ 

** Yes, Massa Cashel.” 

‘**That is all, for the present. You can 
go now and prepare, When you are ready, 
let me know.” 

** Yes, sah.” 

While the slave was gone on his errand, 
Valasquez crept up to the room where he 
had placed Lionel Cashel, He bent his ear 
to the door, but no sound came to him, 
He pounded it with his fists, but only hol- 
low echoes rang out. 

Then he stood in silence for many min- 
utes, 

Not a sound, but his own breathing, 
broke the stillness, 

Valasquez had sworn that the door should 
never open upon Lionel Cashel. He, as- 
sassin, Villain of the deepest dye, meant to 
keep his word in this respect! Yet he 
would not have hesitated at a ‘thousand 
false oaths to further his ends! 

It was simply a deep, diabolical sense of 
triumph in keeping his vow, that restrained 
him from opening the door and looking in, 

When he returned to the library he had 
no great time to wait till Varcor came back, 

** De brick and de mortar am ready,” said 
the slave. ‘De mortar 1 finds already 
mixed.”’ 

**Load yourself with brick, and I will 
you where to take them,”’ Valas- 
quez, 

Strong physically as Varcor was, he was 
panting under his burden when be and Val- 
asquez reached the fatal doorway. 

**T have taken a notion to have this place 
closed,’’ said the false master or The Ce- 
dars, pointing to the door set in stone. 
“Bring your mortar and the rest of your 
brick.” 

It was but the slave’s place to obey un- 
questioningly. His cruel face displayed no 
signs of suspicion, Provably he had none, 
If the false master of The Cedars had felt 
that he was suspicious of some iniquitous 
transaction, he would have given himself 
no uneasiness, for in the first place he knew 
that the quality of mercy was lacking in 
the mulatto’s breast, and he would not 
trouble himseif to inquire into any wrong; 
and, further, his slaves knew betier than to 
talk about him, 

Valasquez stood by until the last brick 
was laid and the wall plastered over. 

Not a single sound to betray that the 
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prison had a human occupant had been 
heard, 

** Its mystery will never be revealed,” was 
the exulting thought of the demon, whose 
base soul had conceived the plan. 

Ay. it was a dark secret that the prison- 
room held. Who would ever dream of it? 

What suspicion could fall upon the rich 
master of The Cedars? 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A NOTE OF RETRIBUTION. 


It was only the next day that Henri Va- 
lasquez was riding toward the De Vere resi- 
dence with the intention of calling upon 
Barbara Lindsley. As has been stated, he 
had no conscience, so that no guilty pangs 
could serve to restrain him from any plan 
that he wished to complete. 

Galloping along, he met a colored boy, 
riding horseback also, Valasquez was about 
to pass, when the boy called to him. 

*“*Massa Cashel, here am sumpfin fer 
you,” he said. 

The man reined in his horse, and the boy 
gave him a white envelope, It bore these 
words :— 


Mr. Lionet CASHEL, 
Ture CEDARS, 
VIRGINIA. 


The false master of The Cedars opened 
the dainty affair, and comprehended imme- 
diately what was inclosed. It was the wed- 
ding card of Victoria De Vere and Vincent 
Sherwoud, 

* October 4, at five o’clock P, M.,’’ said 
Valasquez to himself. ‘Only a few days 
off. Somewhat sudden, upon my word! It 
will be necessary for me to return home, I 
suppose, and write my acknowledgments of 
their favor, for this messenger.” 

Valasquez turned back toward The Ce- 
dars, bidding the colored boy follow him. 
Once there it took him but a short time to 
write a reply to the invitation he had re- 
ceived, This he gave to the messenger, and 
yet him depart. 

** | believe I will defer my visit till this 
evening,” was the conclusion at which Va- 
lasquez arrived. ‘It will answer my pur- 
pose tu go then as well as to go now.” 

As usttal, Walasquez ate his dinner in sol- 
itude, He partook but slightly, however, 
for he had no appetite. His deep, strong 


passion fer Barbara Lindsley was working 
upon him. Perhaps it was not strange that 
such men as he can love with powerful, 
passionate impulse, with a love that can be 
satisfied only by making a slave of its object, 

Valasquez had decided to ask Barbara 
once more to be his wife. The hope that 
hung on this question took away his appe- 
tite, unnerved him, and made him tremble, 

it was three o'clock when he finished his 
dinner. Rising from the table, he ordered 
Sant to have his horse brought out again, 

Reaching De Vere’s, his ring brought a 
servant to the door, 

“Tell Miss Lindsley that a gentleman 
wishes to see her,’’ he said, 

His message reached Barbara exactly as 
he had sent it, and her thoughts at once 
flew to Victor. She came down-stairs with 
pleasurable anticipations at her heart, 

At the parlor door she beheld who was 
waiting for her, and she paused for a mo- 
ment, while a chill of disappointment fell 
upon her. It was not Victor, not her hero, 
but the man, whom, of all the world, she 
dreaded most, She entered the parlor, and 
bowed coldly, There was a brief pause, 
and then a few remarks that interested 
neither, Then Valasquez unceremoniously 
plunged headlong into that fur which he 
had come. 

**Miss Lindsley,” he cried, am here 
to tell you again that I love you! [ love 
you so madly that I must speak.”’ 

The girl grew pale, but uttered not a 
word, 

** Miss Lindsley,’’ the false master of The 
Cedars continued, ** will you be my wife? 
I entreat you, by my love, to answer that 
question differently from what you did be- 
fore!’ 

Barbara turned away her face. 

**Speak,’”’ cried Valasquez, 

**] answered you once,” spoke the girl at 
last, in a low, firm tone, a 

** But, Miss Lindsley, is your answer the 
same?”’ 

** Yes,” 

**Is this final?” 

Ves,” 

**Miss Lindsley, bethink yourself,’ ex- 
postulates Valasquez. ‘I am the wealthi- 
est man in the country, and, as you are 
aware, there is now no doubt but that I 
will continue to be so,”’ 

Barbara sprang to her feet, losing her 
fears in ber anger. 
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“When I'wed, if ever I do,” she cried, 
“JT will marry a man that I love, and not 
an estate.” 

And with a haughty bow she left Valas- 
quez alone, 

So much for the estimate he had placed 
upon Barbara Lindsley’s character. His 
grand argument had fallen dead, having the 
opposite effect to what he had anticipated. 

Valasquez rushed from the house, 

“Curse her! curse her! curse her!’ was 
the angry cry of his raging soul, as he 
mounted and rode away. 

“She shall never marry any other man! 
If she loves any otber I shal! slay him. 
And if my love turns to hate, jet her be- 
ware!’ 

When he reached The Cedars, he sped 
swiftly past. 

“I believe I should suffocate now, with- 
out motion to give me breath,” he ejacu- 
lated, as he continued on. 

And truly the soul of Valasquez was in 
a whirl of disappointment, rage, and jeal- 
ousy. Yet of whom should he be jealous? 
Only of a shadow, as yet. 

“She must love somebody,” was his 
theught. ‘If she does, woe to him!’ 

It was after dark when he returned to 
The Cedars, and entered the library. 

As he sat with the fire'ight gleaming out 
upon him, he kept muttering over those 
words, — 

“Curse her! curse her! curse her! If 
my love turns to hate, let her beware!’ 

At last a wild plan took shape in his 
brain. He clasped his hands till his own 
grip pained him. 

“It is possible,” he ejaculated wildly; 
“ves, possible, I should never be sus- 
pected. She snail be mine yet.”’ 

*Signor,’’ said a voice, ‘‘could you give 
a poor woman lodging?”’ 

Valasquez started, and turned toward the 
‘oor, It had opened softly, and a woman 
was standing there. She was tall, having 
her face muffled. She advanced a step, 
and closed the doar. 

“Ha, ha! Signor Valasquez, you need 
not answer my query,’’ she exclaimed, ‘It 
was meant but for a jest, nothing more.”’ 

The man sprang to his feet in astonish- 
ment at hearing his own name spoken. But 
he became calm instantly, 

‘*Woman, you are strangely mistaken,’ 
he said coldly. ‘My name is not Valas- 
quez, but Cashel,” 


“You lie!’ cried the creature passion- 
ately. 

Valasquez moved toward her, anger 
swelling in his heart. But instantly the 
gleaming barrel of a pistol looked him in 
the face. 

** Back, or die in your tracks,” hissed the 
woman, ‘I would as quickly slay you as 
I would kill a serpent!” 

Valasquez drew back. The woman let 
the cloak that muffled her face fall away. 

**Signora Foscari!’’ burst involuntarily 
from the lips of Valasquez. 

**You know me now, monster, 1 see,”’ 
said the signora, ‘‘ You have not forgot- 
ten Eloisa, nor Eloisa’s mother.”’ 

“Well, what do you want?’’ he cried 
harshly. 

**What do I want! 1 have come, Henri 
Valasquez, to let you know that the aven- 
gerison yourtrack, Ha, ha! my vengeance 
will be as sweet as your doom is terrible.” 

Valasquez paled, and sank into a seat, 
trembling. 

**Woman, I tell you again that you are 
mistaken in my identity,” he said. 

* And I say again, Henri Valasquez, that 
you lie! You have condemned yourself. 
How knew you my name? But I needed 
not that to convince me, though you call 
yourself Lionel Cashel, the wealthy gentle- 
man of this great property. You could 
never deceive my heart, the heart of Eloisa’s 
mother. It has been a weary search I have 
had, but I have found you at last, and I 
know you. 

** Ay, monster, it has been a weary search, 
but had it taken a score of years, had it 
taken my lifetime, I would never have 
ceased, and you unfound. And had I died, 
and Eloisa unavenged, my soul would have 
sought out yours in the spirit-world, and 
blasted it with its hate! 

“TI might slay you row,” the woman con- 
tinued, after a moment’s silence, **but I 
have not come for that. Instead, I have 
come to tell you that you are doomed; that 
a more hideous fate than any of which 
you can dream is to be yours. I might ex- 
pose you to the world, but, bah! that would 
be no punishment compared with the end 
prepared for you. ( Henri Valasquez, vil- 
lain, assassin, demon. betrayer of inno- 
cence, your doom is fixed! I swear by all 
the wrongs of my dead child that you shail 
die a death terrible as my hatred of you is 
deep and strong and eternal!” 
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The woman opened the door of the li- 
brary, and slowly stepped back till she dis- 
appeared, 

The last thing that Henri Valasquez be- 
held was the gleam of the pistol barrel. 

“IT must conquer her,’’ was his thought. 
**T shal) have to slay her, or she will destroy 
me. Fate has favored me thus far, and 
She must 


will permit me to outwit her, 
die!’ 

But many times during the night he 
awoke with a shudder from dreams in which 
a woman with wild, fierce face bent over 
him, announcing a dreadful doom, from 
which there was no way of escape. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
OUT OF THE SNARE. 


Lionel Cashel became conscious of a dull 
sensation of pain, and then he tried to strug- 
gle loose from some power that held him in 
its bonds. Was he dreaming, or was this 
fearful oppression real ? 

Slowly a sense of his position came to 
him. He was not dreaming. He realized 
that he was awake, and bound and gagged. 
All about him was thick darkness, 

** Where am 1?” was his mental ejacula- 
tion. 

Then he remembered his interview with 
Valasquez; how he had retired to the crim- 
son room; his feeling of security; he had 
slept. 

After that all was blank. 

But Lionel knew that he was once more 
in the power of his foe, At that thought 
he struggled fiercely in his bonds, and tried 
to free himself. 

His efforts were all in vain. 

He wearied himself, and was forced to 
lie still in despair, not knowing for what 
fate he was reserved, Death in some mea- 
sure seemed certain, for he felt that he was 
as helpless as a new-born babe, and Valas- 
quez would never let him escape alive, he 
knew. 

How long he had lain there thinking, 
when there came a Joud noise close at hand 
that echoed through the apartment, he 
could form scarcely an idea, At the sound 
he instinctively tried to ery out, but no ut- 
terance could he give forth. That he could 
not shriek seemed maddening, for he knew 
not but that the person making those sounds 
might rescue hit. 
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The echoes died away to quietness, —a 
quiet as profound as that of the grave. 

What appeared to Lionel a long period of 
time passed. 

In reality, it was the space between the 
departure of Valasquez from the door, and 
his return with the slave, Varcor. Then 
Lionel heard the noises made in laying the 
brick to wall up the doorway. At first he 
did not comprehend, but presently his hor- 
rified brain took in the fact that he was be- 
ing shut in between walls. Occasionally 
he heard a suppressed voice that he knew 
belonged to Valasquez. 

Once more Lionel struggled to free him- 
self, — struggled fiercely till the cords with 
which he was bound cut into his limbs, 
But he did not release himself, and he 
stopped at last, ; 

He was not aware of it, in his numbed 
condition, but his powerful struggles had 
partially unloosed the cords that held him, 
so that his next fierce effort would in all 
probability give him the use of his limbs, 

The work outside went on. It was com- 
pleted. Lionel heard his enemies depart, 
and once more silence reigned, 

Despair overwhelmed Lionel Cashel. A 
thousand lights seemed to flash before his 
eyes. Thrills of agony shot through his 
frame. 

* Am I dying?” he thought wildly. 

He gave one last mad effort, and—his 
hands were freed from the bonds that held 
them. He felt that he had a new lease of 
life. THe sat up, and tore the gag froin his 
mouth. 

** Thank heaven!’’ he cried. 

Then he unbound his feet, and rose up- 
right. He was so stiff and sore that he 
could net remain standing at first. But 
presently he was able to grope liis way about 
the apartment. Lionel thougiit it must be 
past morning, long past, but not a single 
ray of light ewtered the room, Ali was 
darkness, 

Lionel reached the solid walls, and felt 
about them. What availed it! 

He had -released himself from a painful 
position of body; but, farther than that, 
what availed lis freedom from bonds? Was 
he any nearer to actual liberty? He could 
not feel that he was, 

*I-am shut out from light and life and 
hope,”’ he cried agonizingly. ‘Oh the dev- 
ilish malignity of that villain!’ 

What could bis prison be but a living 
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tomb? He was to die a slow, torturing 
death between these walls, according to the 
purpose of Valasquez. 

He shouted loudly for help; but the 
sounds only came back to him, mockings of 
despair, Long Lionel continued to grope 
about, but at length he sank upon the floor, 
hungry, fatigued, and utterly despairing. 

Sleep overcame him, and for sume hours 
he Jay locked in its embrace. He awoke to 
remember his groping about the walls. 

**Would he continue that, only to drop 
down exhausted at last, and die?” he asked 
himself, 

Probably his action was instinctive, like 
that of the prisoned bird that flutters its 
wings against the bars of its cage. Perhaps 
he had given over all hopes of escape; but, 
for all that, he could not lie down calmly 
and perish! 


But Lionel Cashel was not to die in this 
manner. 

At last a secret that the false master of 
the Cedars had never discovered, of which 
he had no idea, was made apparent. Lio- 
nel’s blind gropings were not in vain! Sud- 
denly there was a harsh grating sound, and 
he felt the rush of fresh air. 

He had troubled a spring, and had caused 
a square in the seemingly solid wall to swing 
away. After that it was but the work of an 
instant to find the aperture. 

He found the opening abundantly large 
for him to crawl through. He raised him- 
self slowly to it, and in another moment was 
out of the prison room, 

Lionel looked about. A short distance 
away, he saw outlined a faint square of 
light. He made his way to it, and found it 
to be, as he had supposed, a window. It 
looked out upon the grounds behind the 
stone mansion, 

Lionel returned to the secret door. He 
closed it, and that which had been intended 
for his tomb was sealed again. He cau- 
tiously removed the sash of the window, 
Just to one side of it were the clambering 
branches of a huge grape-vine. It took Li- 
onel but a few seconds to lower himself to 
the earth. 

It was night, and it had been twenty-four 
hours, fully, since he had been carried from 
the crimson room by his foe, 

All was quiet. The stars sparkled in the 
heavens, The great mansion stood outlined 
against the sky. Not even a breeze rustied 
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the foliage of the trees. How fearfully calm 
the scene was! 

** Heaven cannot always smile on that 
villain,” thought Lionel. ‘“ His day of 
doom will come some time.” 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
VICTORIA’S BRIDAL, 


It was the wedding eve of Victoria De- 
Vere and Vincent Sherwood. The De Vere 
mansion was brilliantly lighted, and it was a 
gay scene on which the lamps shone. There 
was quite a crowd of people, some of them 
from the neigborhood, but most of them in- 
vited from Baltimore. The false master of 
The Cedars was in attendance. It was part 
of aplot that he should be there. Otherwise 
his anger at Barbara Lindsley would have 
kept him away. 

The solemn ceremony that made the twain 
one flesh had occurred at the appointed hour, 

The guests presently repaired to the din- 
ing-room, where a sumptuous repast was 
awaiting them of which they proceeded to 
partake, It was nearly finished when Valas- 
quez, glancing down the long table, beheld 
a face that startled him some. 

**T ain a foo) still,’’ he thought. “I saw 
that man once before, and let his resem- 
blance to him frighten me!” 

But after supper Valasquez sought out 
Robert De Vere. 

** You have a guest here whose name I 
wish to know,” he said. 

Weill?”’ Robert returned, 

**He isatail man, and has a long red 
beard. Do you remember him?” 

** Yes: his name is Victor.” 

* From where?’ continued Valasquez. 
**QOh! there he is now.” 

* The same,” said Robert. ‘‘ He is from 
Baltimore, I believe, Mr. Cashel. To tell the 
truth, I know very little about him. He is 
a friend of Miss Lindsley. Shall I intro- 
duce you?” 

**It is not necessary,”’ replied Valasquez. 

A few feet away, Victor turned to one 
side. ‘To all appearances he had not seen 
the false master of The Cedars. 

Victor continued on through the parlors, 
making his way slowly through the gay and 
fluttering assembly. Evidently, he was 
searching for some one. It was Barbara 
Lindsley; and he discovered her presently, 
unattended. 
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*“*Miss Lindsley,” he said, * will you 
promenade with me on the piazza?’”’ 

**Certainly,”’ Barbara replied. 

“I will not promise to remain out here 
long. Mr. Victor,’’ she said gayly, when 
they reached the piazza. 

For a full minute Victor did not speak, 
Barbara keeping silent too. Of what was 
this silence the augury? 

Suddenly Victor laid his hand upon the 
one resting so lightly upon his arm, 

**Miss Lindsley, I was not without an 
object in wishing you to come out here.”’ he 
said, while his voice trembled a little; ‘‘an 
object of the very greatest importance to 
me.”’ 

The girl’s heart throbbed with delight. 
That beginning could lead in but one direc- 
tion, 

** Miss Lindsley, you know but very little 
about me,”’ Victor continued, ‘* Perhaps 
you consider me as merely an adventurer, 
— 

** No, not that, Mr. Victor,’’ Barbara said; 
** Please do not speak so.” 

“IT am under a cloud at present,’’ pro- 
ceeded Victor, feeling that he was making 
a stammering effort; ‘‘ but I hope and be- 
lieve it will clear away ere long.” 

If a man’s success in love cffairs depend- 
ed on the clearness with which he could ex- 
press himself, how ill the best men would 
fare! Victor paused, seemingly at a loss 
how to continue. 

**Go on,”’ whispered Barbara softly. 

What a blessed aid were those two little 
words! 

**O Miss Lindsley!’ Victor said passion- 
ately, ** I love you with all my heart. I do 
not ask you now to say that you love me; 
but, if }ou feel that there is a possibility of 
your ever doing so, please tell me that I 
may hope.’’ 

*“*Mr. Victor, you may hope,” said Bar- 
bara. 

The two stood there, uttering no other 
word, 

Victor felt the hand that he held in his 
tremble a little. And that clasping of hands 
was enough for them then. 

*- Let us go in,’’ whispered Barbara pres- 
ently. We shall be missed.” 


So they went in, a new-found happiness 
in each heart. Victor could not appropriate 
Barbara. and he was content to let her min- 
gle with the other guests. 

A few hours sped. Darbara wondered if 


the master of The Cedars was watching 
her; for it appeared to her that she could 
not get out of his view. Yet he did not ap. 
proach near enough at any time to converse 
with her, 

At length, feeling that his very gaze was 
hateful, and anxious to get out 0 his sight, 
if only for a few moments, and wishing also 
to be alone with her happiness for a short 
time, Barvara sought the conservatory, 
which was near. A colored lamp cast a 
dim Jight around, Barbara found the place 
deserted, and she seated herself on a rustic 
bench, while the spicy fragrance of the 
flowers refreshed her senses. 

Scarcely, however, had she taken her 
seat. when she heard a step, and the false 
master of The Cedars entered. 

**Fairest of the flowers, Miss Lindsley,” 
he cried, 

*“*Mr. Cashel. compliments are unneces- 
sary at present,’’ said. Barbara, as she rose 
to go. 

**Stay, Miss Lindsley,’’ the man said, in 
a low, smooth tone: **I wish a word with 
you. I beg your pardon for what | said 
that was offensive the other day. If you 
will promise to say nothing about my pro- 
posal, I will give you my word to trouble 
you no more on that subject.” 

** Your request is a strange one,”’ the girl 
said freezingly. ‘* However, I will state, 
for your satisfaction, that I have not men- 
tioned the matter to any one; nor do | ex- 
pect to.”’ 

In view of a wicked plan that he had de- 
vised, those were the very words that the 
villain wished to draw from the girl. He 
had realized that he should scarcely dare 
put his plan in execution if she had men- 
tioned to any one his proposal and her re- 
fusal. But she had acted in that matter as 
he had hoped and believed she would, and 
he felt that he could proceed without any 
danger of suspicion falling upon him. 

Barbara turned away. As she did so. 
Valasquez sprang forward, and, seizing her. 
placed his hand over her mouth. She tried 
to scream, but could not; for that crue 
pressure kept her silent. 

‘Silence, or you shall die!’ hissed the 
villain in her ear. ' 

Barbara sank cold and white in his arms. 

She had fainted with fright. He tied a 
handkerchief about her mouth, and with 
another bound her hands, Then he lifted 
her, and carried her out into the night. 
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There was no moon, and clouds were sail- 
ing across the heavens. It seemed as though 
nature, even, was favoring the dark plans 
of the villain. 

Valasquez was in the rear of the De Vere 
residence, and evidently there was nothing 
to hinder him from carrying away Barbara 
Lindsley. He hastened rapidly along. 
Shortly he darted away from the house into 
the shacow of some trees. He paused be- 
neath one with low branches. The mourn- 
ful ery of the whip-poor-will sang out upon 
the night air. 

The sound wasasignal. It was answer- 
ed, repeated, and answered again. Thena 
crouching figure crept up to Valasquez. 

“Varcor,” he said in a cautious whisper. 

“Massa Cashel,” was the equally cau- 
tious reply. 

“ Here she is, Varcor. Be careful.” 

And Varcor, the slave, received Barbara 
Lindsley in his arms. 

In a few minutes, Valasquez was back in 
the brilliantly lighted parlors. He entered 
from the piazza. His absence had not been 
noticed by any one, 

* T scarcely dared hope for such success,” 
was his triumphant thought as he mingled 
in the gay scene, ‘I feared fate would give 
me no opportunity to accomplish my pur- 
pose; but I could have wished for no better 
luck, If I had had the arranging of it all 
beforehand, I could not have managed 
matiers better.’’ 

The bride and groom were, according to 
arrangement, to depart for Baltimore on a 
train at a little past midnight, most of the 
guests accompanying them, It was not till 
preparations began to be made for this de- 
parture, that the absence of Barbara Linds- 
ley was discovered; 

At first no great alarm was felt, for it was 
thought that she would yet appear in time. 

But she had utterly disappeared, and no 
trace could be found of her abvoyt the resi- 
dence or grounds. 

** What can have become of her?” was the 
question that was asked frequently, but re- 
mained unanswered. 

The Baltimore guests could not remain, 
and took the train at the appointed hour, 
pale with alarm at the startling and tragical 
termination of the evening’s gayeties. Of 
course, Victoria and her husband did not 
now dream of leaving. 

Valasquez played his part well. He 
seemed anxious and excited about Barbara, 

20 


but still he did not carry his acting far 
enough to cause suspicion that it was false, 

“The last I beheld of her,” he re- 
marked to Robert De Vere, seemingly inci-+ 
dentally, ‘* was to see her go out on the pi- 
azza with that ctranger whose name is Vie- 
tor, as you informed me this evening.”’ 

With whom?” cried Robert. 

“With that tall, red-whiskered fellow 
who you said was from Baltimore. I have 
not noticed either one of them since.’’ 

** By heaven! Cashel,’ cried Robert exci- 
tedly. ‘*I have not beheld him for some 
time, either. If he has wrought any harm 
to her he shall rue it.’’ 

** But I can scarcely lay her disappearance 
at his door,’’? Robert added. ‘*He seemed 
too frank and noble to be guilty of such a 
crime,” 

But Victor had disappeared, too, as well 
as Barbara, and his absence was not in his 
favor at that time, 

The hours of the night wore away, and 
siill there was no sign of Barbara Lindsley, 

What could be done? Literally, nothing. 

Poor Victoria’s bridal eve was clouded by 
the darkness of this mystery. She, poor 
girl, wept long and violently og her young 
husband’s breast. Wha. dreadful secret 
might be hidden under Barbara’s disappear- 
ance! Perhaps, O dreadful thought! she 
had been murdered, and was lying some- 
where under the black night, cold, and 
stained with blood, 

But Victoria’s paroxysm of fright and 
grief passed away after a while, and she be- 
came calm enough, but was pale and trou- 
bied. 

The fact that no idea could be formed as 
to what had become of Barbara, rendered 
her disappearance the more harassing to her 
friends. The very mystery of her fate 
would cause the imagination to conjure up 
possibilities the most torturing. 

Morning dawned, Henri Valasquez went 
to The Cedars, 

What could be done? Must Barbara’s 
friends sit calmly down and await a devel- 
opment? 

Would the mystery ever be explained? 
The girl might as well have been carried to 
an invisible world by some strange power, 
for all the conjecture that could be made of 
her whereabouts, 

“T shall go to Fairmount and notify the 


sheriff of Barbara’s disappearance,” Robert , 


answered, ‘‘ Perhaps the officers of the law 
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may be able to aid us in our search for 
her.”’ 

And, after partaking of a hasty break- 
fast, he mounted a horse, and rode rapidly 
away toward Fairmount. Reaching the 
town, he performed the duty he had im- 
posed upon himself, and then sought out 
the Mountain City House, the best hotel in 
the place. 

**Has a young man by the name of Vic- 
tor been stopping here lately?” ne asked of 
the clerk. 

*“* He has,”’ was the answer. 

** Where is he now?” 

“He went to Baltimore this morning, on 
the 3.30 express.”’ 

This seemed to Robert De Vere a con- 
firmation of the vague suspicion he had be- 
fore entertained. He had been mistaken in 
Victor, he feared. After all, he was a vil- 
Jain, and tu him could be traced the cause 
of Barbara’s disappearance. 

**What could be his object?” was the 
query that suggested itself to Robert. 

Several possibilities suggested themselves. 
The most plausible idea was that Victor 
had been Barbara’s suitor, and had been 
refused, Then,—ah! if his suspicions 
were correct, this then was easily followed 
to a conclusion. 

“TI will follow him to Baltimore,’’ was 
Robert’s hasty thought. ‘I will pursue 
him, and if he or any of his tools have ab- 
ducted or otherwise harmed her, let them 
beware!’’ 

As these thoughts passed through his 
mind, Robert had been standing in the of- 
fice of the hotel. 

**When is there another train for Balti- 
more?”’ he now asked of the clerk. 

**At eighteen minutes past ten, — about 
an hour hence,’’ was the reply. 

Robert wrote a note explaining his con- 
tinued absence, and gave it to the sheriff, 
whom he found upon the eve of departing 
with a posse for the scene of the mystery. 
‘Of course, Robert had no intention of de- 
taining him from proceeding. All means 
possible must be used for the discovery of 
Barbara. 

The train thundered along at the ap- 
pointed moment, and soon Robert was go- 
ing as rapidly towari Baltimore as steam 
and iron could bear him. 

Mr. Victor had gone to Baltimore, as the 
clerk had stated; but when Robert De 
Vere had nearly reached the city a train 
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passed speeding westward swiftly. Victor 
was on that train. He was accompanied 
by a couple of experienced detectives, 

But he knew naught of the disappearance 
of Barbara Lindsley. 


CHAPTER XXV. 
HELD CAPTIVE. 


The motion of a carriage, and the cool 
night sir blowing upon her, brought Bar- 
bara Lindsley to consciousness. She opened 
her eyes to find herself bound hand and 
foot, with a bandage tied over her mouth, 
At first she thought she was in total dark- 
ness, but she soon perceived an opening 
ahead, and, outlined in that, the head and 
shoulders of a man. A great and terrible 
dread filled her soul, but she could only lie 
still and await the end. 

At length the carriage stopped. The 
driver jumped down and fastened his horse 
toatree. Then he went to the side of the 
carriage, and, raising the curtains, lifted 
Barbara out. He hurried away with her in 
his arms, while no sound save his tread 
broke the stillness of the night. 

Directly, Barbara saw, standing out 
against the sky, a tall building, and she 
comprehended that 1t was the stone man- 
sion which was justly her inheritance. 

The man continued on till he stood di- 
rectly beneath the shadow of the building 
with his burden. It was at the extreme 
end of the east wing, another unoccupied 
portion of the great mansion, and there was 
no probability that any person would trou- 
ble him. He ascended some stone steps, 
and pushed against a door that opened at 
his touch. He entered and groped through 
a hall and up a stairway. After that, he 
proceeded some distance along another hall. 


He stopped before a door that he could feel 
but not see, and laid his burden down upon 
the floor. He reached his hand in his 
pocket, and drew out a heavy, rusty iron 
key. By his sense of touch he inserted 
in a lock and turned it, 

A door sprang open, and a lighted apart- 
ment was displayed to view. Into this 
Barbara Lindsley was carried. The door 
was closed, and then she was unbound and 
the gag taker from her mouth. 

‘Oh, spare me!’ she cried to the man. 
** Release me from this prison!’ 


But the cruel face of Varcor, the slave, 
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for it was he, showed no pity. Withouta 
word he turned away from the pleading 
girl, He went out of the door, and shut- 
ting it again, locked it. The shooting of 
the bolt was like the knell of despair to 
Barbara. 

The room in which she was shut was to 
all appearances very similar to the one in 
which Lionel Cashel had been thrown, in 
its strength and prison-like appearance, 
The loudest cries of a human being would 
only echo back from its walls. But it was 
comfortably furnished. It was in the east 
and not in the west wing of the building, 
and Valasquez had had it prepared for the 
use to which it was now being put. 

Barbara threw herself on a couch, trem- 
bling and in tears, Oh! for what terrible 
fate was she reserved? 

She laid for a long time weeping, but 
presently she sank into a restless, disturbed 
slumber, She was awakened by the open. 
ing of the door of the apartment, 

**Where am I? she murmured, not re- 
membering her situation at first. 

Then she beheld the cruel face of Henri 
Valasquez. 

She sprang to her feet in a moment. 

“It is morning,” he said, ‘‘and I have 
come to tell you why I brought you hither.” 

Barbara clasped her hands across her 
bosom and was silent. 

“You have chosen to scorn my suit,” 
Valasquez continued, “‘but I have taken 
means to show you that I am not to be 
trifled with,” 


He paused to note the effect of his words, 
Barbara Lindsley was still silent. 

** You have scorned my love,’’ Valasquez 
repeated, “‘but you are in my power, and 
shall be my wife yet. You shall never 
leave this apar.ment till you solemnly swear 
to wed me, and that you will not betray 
me,” 

Barbara Lindsley found her speech at 
last. 

**I will die ere I will be your wife,” she 
cried, her eyes flashing in scorn. ‘‘ Yes, 
villain, 1 would rot in a cell before I would 
wed you,” 


‘Beware! hissed Valasquez, ‘ Beware, 
girl, or my love for you will turn to hate, 
You will never escape from here, I repeat, 
and you may live to repent your utter- 
ances,’’ 

He colored a little, and added, — 

“Consider well, Barbara Lindsley, what 
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Ihave said. _ I mean in all honor that when 
you are willing you shall be my bride. For 
the present, the slave who brought you 
here will attend to your wants, bringing 
you food every night to last you twenty- 
four hours. I hope that you will soon re- 
lent. I shall come to you occasionally, and 
ask you for your answer. But I assure you 
my patience will not endure forever.” 

He went out, taking care to secure the 
door. 

** Yes, I would die a thousand times over 
ere I would be his wife!’ sobbed Barbara. 

She found food and drink that had al- 
ready been placed on a table for her. After 
a while she partook, — sparingly, however. 
She was not hungry, but she wished to re- 
serve her strength, for she could not yet 
utterly despair of escaping from her prison, 
and her escaping might depend upon her 
own efforts. 

The hours dragged ‘themselves slowly 
away. 

Late in the afternoon Valasquez came 
once more into the prison-room. He was 
seemingly in a softer mood than in the 
morning. 

*“*Dear Barbara!” he cried, “1 would not 
be so cruel, only I love you so,” ’ 

The girl felt that she would prefer his 
anger to his declarations of love. 

**Remember how strong, how great my 
passion for you is,’’ Valasquez continued, 
**and be kind to me.”’ 

He had been drinking more wine even 
than usual; so much that it had affected 
his brain, and he was partially intoxicated, 

Barbara saw that he was under the influ- 
ence of wine, and her heart beat rapidly in 
fear. 

**Leave me, Mr. Cashel,’’ she cried. 
**Give me time to consider.”’ 

Her words had the effect that she so 
much desired, 


“Ah, hal you are relenting,” he ex- 
claimed. ‘‘l am glad to see it. Weill, I 
will leave you for the present, hoping that 
by the time I come again, my dear Barbara, 
my sweet love, you will have made up your 
mind to be Mrs, Cashel,” 

And he departed from Barbara’s presence, 
She sank upon the couch, pale, terrified, 
shuddering. 

**Oh that I had died before I fell into his 
power,”’ she moaned, 

At that moment her fate seemed utterly 
hopeless, 
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She was shut within walls from which 
she could see no means of escape. Her 
friends would never guess where she was. 
The man who had abducted her, and held 
her prisoner, was wealthy, respected, and 
beyond suspicion. 

What wonder that poor Barbara almost 
despaired ? 

She had no means of estimating time, 
gave by instinct, so she did not know what 
time in the night it was, when Varcor en- 
tered with a waiter bearing food. Upon 
the waiter were bread and butter, a pie, jel- 
lies, part of a roast fowl, and a bottle of 
wine. 

Barbara was awake, and mechanically 
glanced at what Varcor had brought. She 
beheld something there, beside the food, 
that stirred her numbed faculties. It was 
a knife, keen and sharp; how keen and 
sharp, Varcor had not noticed, else he 
would not have brought it. 

Barbara advanced toward the man. A 
wild thought had flashed through her brain, 
A way of escape had suggested itself, yet it 
was a dreadful resort. But how could she 
endure to remain here! 

Suddenly she snatched the knife, and, be- 
fore.Varcor dreamed of her purpose, she, 
with strength and courage born of the dread 
fears in her heart, struck him with the blade 
full on the breast. 

He staggered, and, with a groan of pain, 
fell prostrate to the floor. 

Varcor had locked the door behind him; 
but Barbara snatched the key from his 
grasp, and with trembling hands unlocked 
it. 

“Heaven grant that I have not killed 
him!’ Barbara thought; “ but I was mad 
with despair, and could not keep from 
striking.”’ 

She glided out into the dark hall. 

“May the merciful Father guide my 
steps!’’ was the girl’s prayer. 

Doubtiess it was answered. 

Barbara could only glide on, not knowing 
in what direction she was going. 

All was quiet, and there was not a sound 
to tell her whither to direct her steps. On, 
on she went from one hall to another. 

She reached a stairway, and descended it. 

And yet all was dark and still around 
her. 

She continued to proceed noiselessly. 

At length she came to a place where a ray 
of light shone through a key-hole. Bar- 


bara crept past. She reached the door that 
opened out to freedom. But it was bolted 
and barred, 

Cautiously Barbara turned the great key 
that she found in the lock. Then she be- 
gan taking the heavy bars from their fast- 
enings. 

Her heart beat wildly; for she felt that in 
another moment she would breathe the air 
of freedom, 

But, at that last moment, a bar dropped 
from her grasp, and fell to the floor with a 
crash; and, before the trembling girl could 
open the door between her and liberty, that 
of the library swung wide, and a flood of 
light streamed out into the hall. Henri 
Valasquez appeared, holding a lamp in his 
hand, The light fell upon the shrinking 
form of Barbara, and he beheld her, 

** Shades of the demons!” he cried, “‘ what 
does this mean?”’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
THE HOUR OF DOOM. 


Valasquez sprang toward Barbara, but be- 
fore he could reach her, the entrance door 
burst open with acrash, and instantly three 
men entered, One wasa tall man, with a 
long red beard, 

“O Mr. Victor!’ exclaimed Barbara, 
springing into his arms, ‘‘ save me from that 
man!’ 

What means this?’’ cried Victor hoarse- 
ly, with terrible anger in his voice. 

** He carried me away by force,’’ sobbed 
Barbara, “‘ and has been holding me prison- 
er. He wants me to marry him.” 

The two men who had come with Victor 
advaneed toward the astonished and fright- 
ened Valasquez. 

“Henri Valasquez, you are our prison- 
er,’ said one. ‘‘We arrest you for the 
murder of Lionel Cashel.”’ 

** Damnation!” cried Valasquez, thrown 
completly off his guard. ‘“‘ By the devils of 
Hades, how have you divined that?” 

Then ensued a wild struggle. It was of 
short duration, however, and ended in Va- 
lasquez being securely handcuffed. 

**O Mr. Victor!’ Barbara tearfully en- 
treated, when the struggle was finished, 
“take me away from this dreadful place, to 
my friends, — to Victoria!” 

Then her sobs became more violent. 

* But you must search first for that man 
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I stabbed, and see whether or not he is 
dead,”’ she continued, between her sobs, 

Search for whom?”’ cried Victor. 

Barbara explained. 

“Indeed it is dreadful that I should have 
been compelled to do such an awful thing,’’ 
she concluded, ‘‘ but I could not avoid it, 
Oh, I hope he is not dead.”’ 

Evidently all of Barbara’s courage and 
fortitude had deserted her, The thought 
that she had slain a human being, wicked 
creature though he was, was terrible to 
her. 
And she could only be satisfied by Vic- 
tor’s going in search of Varcor, to ascertain 
his condition, accompanied by one of the 
detectives, 

The other detective remained in the libra- 
ry, guarding Valasquez. He kept his hand 
on his revolver while the villain sat cursing 
in vain, wild anger. 

Victor and his companion had been gone 
but a minute or :wo when the great clock 
in the apartment adjoining the library be- 
gan to strike, It continued till it slowly 
rang out twelve strokes. It was midnight. 

Scarcely had the last stroke of the clock 
echoed out, when there appeared at the 
door of the library a woman. She was a 
wild-looking creature, with long, black hair, 
and dark, blazing eyes, and had come from 
somewhere out of the darkness, She stood 
still for a moment, and then advanced to 
the side of Valasquez, who, beholding her, 
grew even paler than he had been before. 

The detective thought she was mad, and 
rising to his feet regarded her closely. 

“Henri Valasquez,” she exclaimed, “I 
have come to announce to you that the 
hour of doom is at hand.” 

Valasquez sprang to his feet, and shook 
his manacled hands in her face. 

your worst, he cried: ** I defy 
you, I defy you.” 

The woman sprang back from him, her 
breast heaving, her breath coming in quick 
gasps, her eyes flashing out flame. 

“Ha, hal’ she laughed madly, ‘you 
dream not of the sweet vengeance Eloisa, 
dead Eloisa, isto have, villain! Your defi- 
ance shall be turned to terror.”’ 

She turned toward the doorway. 

“Come, Giorgio, good Giorgio!’ cried 
she, 


Instantly a giant form rushed in, beating 
the air wildly with his long arms. He grin- 
ned and gibbered hideously, looking as ter- 


rible as the inhabitants of the regions of 
despair might. 

** Revenge, Giorgio! revenge!’ cried the 
woman. 

With a loud ery, the idiot, Giorgio, sprang 
toward Valasquez. The detective leaped 
forward with his revolver, but was hurled 
violently to the floor, where he lay bleeding 
and half senseless. The woman snatched 
the pistol from his grasp and stood over his 
prostrate form, At the first sight of the 
idiot, Barbara, whose nerves were already 
weakened, gave a wild scream and fainted 
dead away. 

Revenge, Giorgio! revenge!’ the woman 
repeated. 

The idiot seized Valasquez and held him 
firmly in his grasp, The villain’s defiant 
manner vanished, and he stood terror-strick- 
en, paralyzed with fright, not able to strug- 
gle even, while the hot breath of the terrible 
creature, in whose power he was, fanned 
his cheek. 

** Mercy! mercy! have mercy!’ he plead- 
ed, 

‘* You might as well ask mercy of the ti- 
gress whose young you had slain, as to ask 
it of Eloisa’s mother,’ screamed the wo- 
man. ‘Monster! when did you ever show 
mercy? When did you spare youth, or beau- 


ty, or gentleness, or innocence, or love? — 


Never! Demon! no power can save you! 
You are to die!” 

There was one moment of dread, awful 
silence. 

Blood, Giorgio! blood!’ 

Those words were the signal of doom, 
With exclamations of delight, the idiot 
struck terrific blows on the face and head 
and body of Valasquez, who shrieked in 
pain and terror. 

It was a wild and bloody scene. 

“To the death, Giorgio! to the death,” 
cried Signora Foscari presently. 

The idiot hurled Valasquez to the floor, 
and locked his long fingers about his throat, 

There was a brief struggle, and then all 
cries ceased, 

Henri Valasquez, false master of The 
Cedars, had met his doom, 

“ Eloisa, sweet Eloisa,” sounded in a 
wild, mournful wail, through the midnight 
stillness of the stone mansion, “sleeping 
beneath the skies of your sunny South, you 
are avenged.” 


When Victor and his companions return- 
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ed to the library, they found Barbara Linds- 
ley lying on the floor, still in a dead swoon, 
while the detective who bad remained was 
sitting in a chair, weak and shuddering. 

Valasquez was stretched in the middle of 
the apartment, utterly lifeless, and bat- 
tered and bruised out of all semblance to 
humanity. 

The detective pointed to the bloody form 
and said, — 

* Justice has been meted out speedily.’’ 

And he briefly described the wild scene 
that had just occurred, while Victor lifted 


Barbara in his arms, thankful that a blessed 


unconsciousness had come to her. 

Victor carried Barbara to the carriage in 
which he and the detectives had come from 
Fairmount, and when she revived she was 
on her way to the De Vere residence, 

Eloisa’s mother, and the idiot, Giorgio, 
had disappeared, They were never again 
seen in the neighborhood of The Cedars, 
and nevermore was aught known of them. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
THE HAPPY END. 


Barbara Lindsley and Victor were in the 
parlor at the De Vere mansion. No one 
else was present. 

Barbara was still somewhat pale, but the 
scenes through which she had passed would 
work her no particular harm. She could 
smile and be happy, for she had been spared 
te life and love, and, further, the blow she 
had given Varcor the slave had not slain 
him, for, though he was severely wounded, 
he would recover. 

And Victor had just said, — 

“Dear Barbara, you bade me hope! Tell 
me, do you love me?” 

He was sitting on a sofa by her side. 
She turned toward him, blushing. 

“How could it be otherwise?’ she mur- 
mured. ‘ You are my hero, my knight, al- 
ways at hand in my time of need, my good 
Sir Lancelot! Yes, I love you!’ 

Then they sat in silence for many happy 
minutes. Victor spoke at length. 

**As you can guess, Barbara, from what 
I have said before, I have a revelation to 
make. My story is as strange as any ro- 
mance that was ever written, Excuse my 
absence for a moment.” 

Victor stepped from the apartment. He 
was gone for a minute, and then Barbara, 
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sitting with bowed head, heard a step and 
raised her eyes, 

A tall figure with handsome face, and the 
frank eyes of Victor, stood before her. But 
could it be Victor? The Victor that Bar. 
bara knew was the possessor of a long red 
beard, but this face had no such appen- 
dage. 

Victor!’ Barbara exclaimed half 
doubtingly. 

* Yes, itis he whom you have known as 
Victor,”’ said the happy voice of the man. 
** But that is not all. I have at last a right 
to claim my own full, true name. It is 
Lionel Victor Cashel, and the man who 
was your foe as well as mine has wronged 
me out of it for years. Twice he tried to 
slay me, but each time I escaped as bya 
miracle.” 

Then Lionel Cashel told the surprised 
girl the story of his life. She was aston- 
ished, but made doubly happy by the real-— 
ization that her hero was the true master of 
The Cedars, Here she could behold an end 


to all the dreadful litigation about the pos- 
sessions. 

** But, dear Barbara,’’ Lionel concluded, 
‘after all, the estate that Henri Valasquez 


held for so long is not mine. There is a 
claimant who has a better right to it than I, 
as I truly believe. She is, as I cannot 
doubt, the daughter of the deceased Her- 
bert Cashel, while I am only his grand- 
nephew. Doubtless you have heard of the 
suit of Cashel versus Cashel?’ 

** Yes, I have heard of it!’ said Barbara 
with a smile, ° 

Then she rose and placed her hands on 
Lionel’s shoulders with her face close to 
his, 

**T, too, have a revelation to make,” she 
whispered softly. 

** What is it, darling ?”’ 

“Tam the claimant to The Cedars, the 
daughter of Herbert Cashel.’’ 

Youl” 

“Yes, Il’ 

Lionel kissed the beautiful face so close 
to his. 

‘*It is the providence of Heaven, he said 
solemnly. 

At that instant a tread sounded in the 
hall, In a moment Robert De Vere en- 
tered. He had just returned from Balti- 
more, It took him some time to recognize 
Victor, as he still knew Lionel. 

But he did presently, and reached out 
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both his hands, one to Barbara and one to 
Lionel. 

“ Thank God!” he uttered reverently. 

.Of course he had previously heard of the 
tragedy at The Cedars, and the rescue of 
Barbara, for the whole country was ringing 
with the news, 

Barbara and Lionel had Victoria Sher- 
wood summoned before they toid their 
strange histories, Then they narrated all, 
not forgetting to tell how the battle for The 
Cedars would end forever. Victoria, Vin- 
cent, Robert, all, were greatly surprised. 
Victoria shed some happy tears, and the 
two young men sympathized deeply. 

When the narratives were ended Robert 
rose, and taking Barbara Lindsley’s hand, 
placed it in Lionel Cashel’s. 

“She is my other sister,’ he said; “take 
her, and may heaven’s richest blessing rest 


upon you,” 


It was months after the scene we last de- 
scribed, when Mr. and Mrs, Cashel, search- 


ing through some papers in the library at 
Yhe Cedars, found Herbert Cashel’s will. 
They read it over together. 

**Poor, dear papal’ murmured Barbara, 
when they had finished it; “the never 
dreamed that I was saved,” 

““No,”’ answered Lionel dreamily, his 


thoughts seemingly far away. 


There was a silence. 

“Had I not known you and loved you, 
Barbara, my wife,’’ said Lionel presently, 
breaking the silence, ‘‘ I would never have 
taken The Cedars, even with this will in 
my favor to install me, for I should have 
felt that it would be wronging the daughter 
of the dead master out of her inheritance, — 
a wrong that I should have realized that he 
had never intended or dreamed should be 
wrought.”’ 

Barbara kissed him, 

“I know you would not have taken it,’’ 
she cried. ‘* You are too noble, my prince 
of generosity, my hero, my good Sir Lance- 
lot!’ 


NIGHT. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JB. 


The bold Sun splintered his golden lance 
In the cause of the beautiful Day 

On the starry shield of the conqueror, Night, 
Who closed in the fiery fray, 

And stained the vest of the shrinking West 
With a plash of crimson spray. 


But the blood of the Day soon paled away 
In the gleams of dying light, 

And the. violet flower of twilight bloomed 
On the highest heavenly height, 

And silence fell, and over the earth 
Is the calm of a cloudless night. 


The white moon hangs in the purple east 
Above the slumb’rous sea, 

And a path of shivering silver runs 
From under the moon to me, 

Like a sleeper’s breast in quiet rest, 
The night breathes tranquilly. 


Bamilton, 0., August 5, 1878. 


TWO SUMMERS. 


BY CAPT. CHARLES STEADMAN, 


The fair summer day was dead. The 
low western hills still glowed with the radi- 
ance of her last smile; but twilight had 
shrouded the valley, and on the lonely shore 
where the brothers were strolling the first 
beams of the rising moon had fallen, like 
the beautiful promise of another day. 

**A bright omen for our parting, Jack,” 
said the elder brother, stopping to watch 
the silvery light tremble over the blue wa- 
ters. 

His companion sighed restlessly. 

** How often, thinking of home, I have 
watched the moon rise over the sea! I 
wish 

What, old fellow?” 

Jack laughed, taking off his cap and run- 
ning his hand through his dark curly hair, 

** A great many things. You are a lucky 


fellow, Arthur, to be able to stay in Eng- 


land. I wish that India were a little nearer, 
or that somebody would invent portable 
wings.” 

They walked on for a few moments silent- 
ly, while the moon rose in her splendor, 
crowning the sea and the shore with new 
beauty. 

“JT wish you were not so far away; I am 
afraid it is a wrong choice, Jack.” 

“No, no: I don’t think that. The old 
Berseker blood is strong within me; I could 
never settle down to the routine of English 
life. You in your quiet rectory, Arthur, 
may have more real happiness, but not the 
wild pleasure I have felt in my wander- 

” 

“I wish you could stay with us now, 
though. Is it my mistake, Jack? I fancy 
you cling to the old house at home more 
fondly than ever before.” 

A dark flush glowed in Jack’s swarthy 
cheeks. 

“It will be so long this time before I see 
you all again,”’ he answered. ‘Ten years! 
ah, who knows what will have happened 
then? I say, Arthur?” 

“Yes, Jack.”’ 

“Did you ever think of getting married?” 

His brother blushed like a girl as he re- 


plied hastily,— 


** Society expects a rector to marry, you 
know.”’ 


** Don’t put me off with such an answer 
tonight. Come, tell me: I have something 
to confess too, but your confidence will 
strengthen mine,” 

Arthur struck away the pebbles with his 
stick, his fair handsome face stil) flushed, 

“A man of your penetration ought to 
have guessed, Jack, What do you say to 
Alice Forbes as a sister?’’ 

Arthur was looking away from his brother 
as he spoke, and did not see the change that 
passed over the bright young face beside 
him, The dusky color in Jack’s cheeks 
faded to a dull white, and his eyes wan- 
dered away to the sea, with a hopeless tor- 
tured glance that saw nothing of the beauty 
before him, 

“Don’t you like her, Jack?” said his 
brother, surprised at his silence. 

“Yes, very much.”’ Jack spoke with a 
strong effort. ‘** A model wife she will make 
for a parson. How does she like the pros- 
pect?” 

**T have n’t asked her yet; but I hope”— 

** How cold it is here! Let us go in, old 
fellow.” 

** But you owe me a confession, Jack.” 

**Oh, mine will keep! 1 will send it from 
India signed and sealed.” 

**T wish you would tell me.” 

*Not now. Your pretty romance has 
spoiled mine,” 

And, laughing off bis brother’s questions, 
Jack went on to the rectory. It was only 4 
few yards from the sands,— a pretty rustic 
home, with a mighty garden, and green 
glebe meadows round it. The brothers had 
been born there, and Arthur had hardly 
known another home save the quiet village . 
by the sea, His father had been rector 
there for fifty years, and when he died the 
lord of the manor had conferred the living 
upon Arthur, who had been acting as his 
father’s curate for some time. 

Jack was a civil engineer, and, though 
still young, had been away on foreign ser- 
vice. He was going to India, to undertake 
some Government work, and would be away 
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Two Summers. 


ten years. The last few months he had 
spent at the rectory, learning to love over 
again pretty Alice Forbes, who had been 
the playmate of the brothers ever since they 
made mud-pies and sand-castles cn the 
beach. She was the daughter of some dis- 
tant relative of Mrs. Barham’s, and, left an 
orphan at an early age, had found a happy 
home at the rectory. 

Tea was laid in the rectory parlor, the ta- 
ble being decked with gay flowers, the leaves 
of which were glittering still with tears that 
had fallen on them from soft blue eyes, 
The lamp was lighted, and the room made 
bright and cheerful for the little feast — pre- 
pared with such aching hearts — for the last 
night. 

“Did you think we were lost, mother?” 
asked Jack, with a feverish gayety. ‘* Ar- 
thur and I have been settling the affairs of 
the nation,” 

“You are ready for some tea, I should 
think. Will you ring the bell?” 

Jack sat down. by the table, and restlessly 
toyed with the cupr 

“1 hope you will play croquet better 
when I come home, Alice,’ he remarked, 
smiling at the quiet little figure opposite to 
him, whose head was bent low over some 
work, 

will try,’ answered a faint little voice, 

Jack made a few more remarks in the 
same light tone, but his voice failed him at 
last as he glanced at his mother’s face, 

There was a little silence in the room till 
the servant brought in the hissing tea-urn, 
Jack jumped up to help his mother. Hot 
tears were in his eyes, but he bravely kept 
them back. 

“Look up, Alice! No need to be 80 
mournful, — you will soon lose your tor- 
mentor,” he said, handing her a cup of tea, 
“Arthur, pass me the cake. Come now, 
little woman, set me a good example.” 

She smiled up at him through her tears, 
and took a piece of cake; but it remained 
untasted on her plate. 

“It is not very long, mother, after all,’’ 
went on Jack,—‘“‘only ten summers, ten 
harvests, If it were thirty years now, I 
could understand your sad face. Don’t 
look so miserable. We shall meet again, 
never fear.”’ 

“In heaven, I trust, if not on earth,’’ 
answered his mother faintly. 

“On earth first, I hope,’ said Arthur, 

‘who seemed hardly able to speak. 


It was a miserable meal for all their forced 
cheerfulness, The almost untouched dain- 
ties were taken away, and the table was 
cleared; but they still sat in their places, 
unwilling to feel that the last meeting was 
over, Presently Arthur was cailed out to 
some one on parish business, Mrs, Bar- 
ham went up-stairs, to see, for the twentieth 
time, that nothing had been forgotten in 
the packing. Jack got up, and walked up 
and down the room with a heavy step, stop- 
ping now and then to look at the fair head 
bent like a drooping flower. He went over 
to her, and touched her hair softly. 

* Alice, sing to me once again.” 

She rose, went to the piano, and turned 
over her songs. 

** None of these, Alice, 
Tears!” 

She touched a few chords, her hands 
trembling violently; and her voice was 
broken with tears as she sang, — 


Sing ‘ Tears, Idle 


“In thinking of the days, the days that are no 
more,”’ 


She managed the first verse, but at the 
second her strength gave way, her voice 
was choked by sobs, and, clasping her 
hands over her face, she began to weep bit- 
terly. 

Jack looked down at her with bitter pain. 
An impulse was strong within him to clasp 
her in his arms; to comfort her with loving, 
passionate words; to kiss away the tears 
from her pretty face. Not giving himself 
time to yield to the temptation, he walked 
to the window, and pushed aside the cur- 
tains to look out at the clear, calm moon- 
light. The peace of the night fell upon his 
soul like baim, strengthening and comfort- 
ing him. The beautiful stars were shining 
down like the eyes of heaven, and in each 
steady arrow of light came a message, ‘‘ Be 
strong! be strong!” 

Alice came to his side presently, her eyes 
red and swollen, but her tears gone for a 
time. 

“Don't be angry,” she said pleadingly: 
“T could n’t help it.” 

He took both her bands tenderly. 

‘Were those tears for me, little sister?” 
he asked, 

Was it his fancy? Did the sweet face 
shadow at his words? 

“T wish you were not going away,’’ she 
said in a low tone. i 
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** Wishes won’t avail in this cruel world, 
and you will soon learn to be happy with- 
out 

Her blue eyes looked at him reproach- 
fully. 

** Ah! you will, little Alice. Your sunny 
spirit was n’t made to bear sorrow long. 
Come: you ought to comfort me. I think 
I am the person most to pe pitied. Dry 
your eyes: they are looking like drowned 
forget-me-nots,”” 

He wiped away her tears with her hand- 
kerchief, laughing as he did so, and led her 
to the piano, 

“Try again, — not that doleful strain.’’ 

But she shrank back. 

“Auntie will: want me, I think,” she 
said. 

And, escaping from the hand that would 
have held her, she ran up-stairs, 

Jack scarcely saw her again. Directly 
after prayers she went up to her own room. 
The others sat in the parlor, talking pain- 
fully of the parting, and the meeting in the 
distant years. Hour after hour chimed 
from the gray church-tower, till the blue 
dawn beamed over the sea, and shone into 
the room, when Jack put out the lamp, and 
drew aside the curtains. 

*“*Come here, mother, Arthur.” 

The sea was sparkling in the fresh light; 
the morning star was shining in the heav- 
ens; the horizon was glowing like a rose- 
leaf. 
“I must be gone in an hour,” said Jack, 
with a heavy sigh. ‘ When shail we meet 
again?” 


Ten years spent in a foreign land —ten 
years of struggle, of hidden pain —had 
dimmed the fire of Jack’s eyes, and sad- 
dened the bright, eager spirit that had taken 
up its burden so bravely. He was no-longer 
a handsome youth, to whom ten years seem- 
ed little out of along life; but a grave and 
an earnest man, his darkly bearded face so- 
bered and chastened and ennobled by suf- 
fering. 

He stood on one of the low hills above 
his home, looking down upon the sea. He 
had come from the station across the river 
in the ferry, and through the fields where 
the corn was ripening. Two spirits had 
‘journeyed by his side through that sweet 
walk,—his dead youth, looking at him 
“with beautiful eyes; and, clasped with ten- 
der hand, the little slender figure of his lost 


love. He stood on the hillside, thinking of 
these two, — his youth and Alice. In afew 
moments he would see her, not as she was, 
—that Alice was dead, with the vanished 


‘years, — but as his brother’s wife, the moth- 


er of many children, 

Jack’s victory over himself had borne its 
fruits in the happiness cf Arthur. Looking 
back, Jack felt that he might have won 
her, — that her first love had been given to 
him; but never, in all the loneliness of his 


life, had he wished that he had done other. . 


wise. 

Rousing himself, Jack walked slowly 
down the hill, willing now for a few mo- 
ments to defer the pleasure of meeting. As 
he crossed the road, the gate of the glebe 
meadows was dashed open, and a group of 
beautiful, sunny-haired children ran out 
just across his path. A lady was with 
tuem, Jack heard her laughing, and say- 
ing, in a gay, full voice, to one, ‘* You little 
rebel! Your Uncle Jack will keep you in 
order. I shall hand you over to him.” 

She stopped short on seeing Jack, who 
was waiting at the gate for them to pass. 
In the momentary glance he gave her, Jack 
saw a lady dressed in blue serge, with a 
sailor hat, and a black silk handkerchief 
knotted under her white collar, 

** Alice’s governess,’”’ he thought. 

The lady looked at his puzzled face with 
laughing dark eyes, and whispered some- 
thing to the rebellious little rogue she held 
in her arms, 

The eldest of the boys caught the words, 
and rushed up with outstretched arms, ex- 
claiming, — 

**] know who you are: you are ny Uncle 
Jack.” 

His uncle caught him up in his arms, and 
said, — 

**My darling boy! 
brothers and sisters?’’ 

** Yes: 1’m Arthur, and this is Johnny, 
and that is Walter, and that ’s our sister, — 
she ’s cailed Lucy,—and there ’s the ba 
by.” 

Jack, very much amused, looked at the 
lady in charge of them, 


Are all these your 


“They don’t expect you at the rectory © 


yet, Mr. Barham,”’ she said, smiling. “ Your 
brother intended to meet you.” 

“I came on more quickly from London 
than I expected. Shall I carry that young 
gentleman for you?” 

“No, thank you. We are going to pick 
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anemcnes in the copse. Come, children: 
your uncle will have enough of you before 
long.” 

With a graceful little bow to Jack, she 
passed on, calling her troop, who seemed 
very loth to leave their newly found rela- 
tive. 

“Who is that?” whispered Jack, as 
Arthur was just running off in obedience 
to the gentle call. 

“Oh, that is Miss Talbot.” 

The answer left Jack just as wise as be- 
fore. 

It was only a few yards across the mead- 
ows to the rectory garden. Jack went on 
hastily through the fragrant flowers, the fa- 
miliar faces of whieh seemed to welcome 
him gladly. 

A lady was at the window, examining a 
time-table. He heard her say, — 

“There must be a mistake, Arthur, this 
month: the afternoon train can never be so 
late.”” 

In another moment the book fell to the 
ground, and Jack held his weeping mother 
in his arms, 

Home again! Ten years seemed nothing 
now. 

Once more in the old room they sat round 
the tea-table, so happy. 

“We are all changed,” said Jack; “ you 
the least, mother.”’ 

“Who the most ?”’ asked Arthur, his fair 
face beaming with joy. 

“Tdon’t know. Not you. So it must be 
Alice or 1; Alice, I think. — You are pret- 
tier than ever, fair lady,” Jack added, smil- 
ing at her, 

She was changed, —from a girl to a mat- 
tonly woman, plump and fair and motherly; 
but, as Jack said, her face was prettier than 
ever, with its bright tints and its sweet ex- 
pression. 

The shadows were lengthening when the 
children came back from their ramble. 

“Here comes your governess, Alice, with 
your treasures,”’ said Jack, who was stand- 
ing at the window. 

“My governess!’”’ said Alice, in surprise, 
“I don't possess such an uncomfortable 
thing. Whom do you mean?” 

“Tam sure I don’t know, — a young lady 
in blue serge.’ 

“Why, Jack, that’s Miss Talbot,’’ 

“So my nephew, Arthur, informed me. 
Perhaps you will kindly add who Miss Tal- 
bot is,’”’ 


**Did we not write to you about the great 
house being tenanted at last? Well, a rich 
merchant — Mr, Talbot — took it; and this 
is his only daughter.” 

As this little history was ended the chil- 
dren came in, Jack saw Miss Talbot walk- 
ing back through the fields, and again ad- 
mired her graceful figure and simple dress. 


“Did you ever hear of a statue being 
erected to the inventor of croquet, Miss 
Talbot?” asked Jack, finding himself near 
that young lady in,the progress of a game, 

**No. Who was he?” 

** Another proof of the ingratitude of hu- 
man nature! I intend to start a subscrip- 
tion for a pyramid of croquet-balls to be 
placed in Westminster Abbey, Look out, 
Miss Talbot! You are in jeopardy.” 

“Oh, dear! I felt so sure of winning. 
Do have some pity, Alice.” 

“Evil for evil, my dear, Revenge is 
sweet,’ returned Mrs, Arthur Barham, 
sending the white ball spinning across the 
lawn, 

Miss Talbot walked after it, laughing. 

** Don’t you like her, Jack?” asked Alice, 

**] have n’t decided, — I think I do,” 

“She ’s awfully clever, and such a dear 
good girl, We are all very fond of her.’’ 

**She is n't pretty,” remarked Jack, glane- 
ing at Miss Talbot’» face, 

**Well, 1 suppose not. It ’s a wonder 
she ’s not married yet; but she is engaged, 
you know.” 

Indeed!” 

* Yes,—at least she never told me so; 
but there ’s a handsome fellow called 
Launcelot Murray always down here, and 
it is as good as settled between them, I 
think.”’ 

“Obl? remarked Jack. “It’s my turn 
now, I suppose;”” and with rather a savage 
stroke he sent his ball flying through a cou- 
ple of hoops, 

The game was soon over, Jack being vic- 
tor, and Miss Talbot threw her mallet down, 
and declared she must go, 

Jack walked with her across the meadows, 
The companionship of the high-bred, tal- 
ented woman was growing very sweet to 
him, They were talking of foreign poetry. 
Jack was an enthusiast for German authors, 
and strongly recommended Miss Talbot to 
devote an hour a day to Schiller and Goethe. 

“They are too mystic, too unreal,” she 
said, 
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** Ah, that is because you have never suf- 
fered! You are not yet a graduate in the 
schoo! of life.” 

Her dark eyes looked at him with pity in 
their glance. No one could gaze on Jack’s 
noble face without seeing there. the beauty- 
of sanctified sorrow. 

““Well, that must be it,” she said. “I 
have never had much trouble; but still I 
think in the old times feeling was truer than 
in these ages. I have never read the clas- 
sics, except in their English dress, yet it 
seems to me that the poetry of those old 
poets is splendid.”’ 

“So it is. The old fellows are capital 


company, although I am afraid it is their . 


age makes them so respected. It is the 
rust we value, not the gold. You don’t 
know Latin then?”’ 

*“*Only a little. A governess [ had once 
dragged me through the rudiments, to my 
great disgust; but I have often wished since 
that I had persevered.”’ 

“Let me teach you,” said Jack, forget- 
ting Launcelot Murray and Miss Talbot's 
engagement. ‘It would be a real boon. 
Give me something to do. I wish you 
would.” 

**T am awfully stupid.” 

**So much the better. Come, Miss Tal- 
bot, for sweet pity’s sake. It is so dull 
here without an object in life.” 

“Dear me, I thought you were very 
happy!” 

** Just see what mistakes people make. 
Let me give you the first lesson today. I 
heard you tell Alice you were coming over 
with something or other.”’ 

“Well, to keep you from perishing from 
ennui, I wish I could teach you something 
in return.”’ 

“J think you will, —a very sweet lesson,” 
murmured Jack, shaking hands with her. 

She laughed and colored as she went 
away across the garden to the house. 

Jack walked back slowly along the beach. 
His heart was stirring with a new feeling. 
A gentle hand was brushing the dead leaves 
aside, and, lo! the flowers were not dead, 
but sleeping, ready to waken again and 
bloom more radiantly than ever! He stood 
for a minute on the sands, idly flinging peb- 
bles into the calm sea and thinking dream- 
ily. Then he went on hastily. 

“Pshaw,” he muttered, “what a fool I 
am! I ought to have learnt something by 
this time.” 
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And, checking his thoughts with a strong 
effort, he gayly answered the greeting of 
little Arthur, who was running to mee 
him. 

*O Uncle Jack, you promised us a row 
in the boat! Do come today.” 

“Allright. Go and get permission from 
mamma, and get the boat,’ answered 
Jack, glad to have something to do, 

He rowed the boys across the bay to the 
dark cliffs that rose on the other side. It 
was dinner-time when they returned, the 
boys half wild with glee and full of the won- 
ders they had seen. After dinner Jack 
went up-stairs to get some Latin books for 
his pupil. She was in the drawing-room 
when he came down. 

“I am obedient, you gee, Mr. Barham.” 

“That ’s right. I am not going to begin 
at the beginning. I shall put you into Vir 
gil at once, Miss Talbot.”’ 

*‘Just as you please,” she answered, 
smiling, as he sat down at her side and 
opened the book. ‘ 

Alice sat by, declaring they were both 
awfully learned, and the lesson went mer- 
rily on. Miss Talbot was an apt pupil,— 
indeed she knew more than she had said, — 
and Jack declared that in a few months 
Latin would be as easy to her as French, 

- This first lesson was the prelude of many. 
Jack was soon a great favorite of Mr. Tal- 
bot’s, and many mornings he would take 
his books across the fields, and give Miss 
Talbot her lesson in her pretty morning- 
room, or under the trees on the lawn, 
They grew fast friends in these pleasant 
hours. Poor Jack was learning a lesson, 
too, very swiftly from his pupil’s bright, 
dark eyes. No Launcelot Murray appeared 
to break the spell. Jack had forgotten his 
existence in the sweetness of the flying 
days. 

They had been having a picnic on the 
rocks, keeping the festival of one of the lit- 
tle ones’ birthdays, and evening was come 
before they thought of turning homeward. 
Alice hastened on with the nurse and her 
little flock, and unconsciously Jack and 
Miss Talbot lingered behind Arthur and his 
mother. They were very silent as they 
walked along the beach; the moon was ris- 
ing, and shedding her silvery light on the 
waves. Jack thought of that night so many 


years ago, when he suffered such pain on 
this quiet shore. He thanked Heaven in 
his heart for what had been, The womal 
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by his side was dearer to him than Alice 
had been in all the delirious passion of his 
youth, 

“What a lovely night!’ said Miss Tal- 
bot. ‘*It would make a capital picture, 
those dusky rocks against the light of the 
sky and the calm sea,”’ 

“Yes; the rocks are very pretty, but 
they are very dangerous, I should not like 
to be caught below there by the advancing 
tide.” 

“T have heard that it is very dangerous,”’ 
returned Miss Talbot; and, their stock of 
original remarks failing, there was a pause, 

Mr. Talbot was waiting for his daugh<er 
at the Rectory gate. Jack saw his broad 
figure, and stopped a moment. He would 
have given anything to have power to speak 
just then, — he longed to put his fate to the 
test. 

Miss Talbot stopped too, looking up with 
shining eyes at the starry heavens above 
her. The passionate words of the ancient 
poet rose to Jack’s lips. He could not help 
uttering them, 


“‘Lookest thou at the stars? If I were 
Heav’n, 
With all the eyes of Heav’n would I look 
down on thee!’ ’’ 


he murmured, his voice thrilled with strong 
feeling. 

Startled, and flushing at his words ard 
the light in his passionate eyes, Miss Talbot 
went on hastily. Her father came to meet 
them, 

“ Why, Florence, what a time you have 
been, my dear! I have left Launcelot Mur- 
ray at home,” 


Jack had always been anearly riser. The 
next morning he was up at daybreak, and 
Went out for a row across the bay, and a 
bath. Coming back, with the disagreeable 
phantoms of the night half chased away, 
hedrew his boat up on the beach, and threw 
himself down to rest on a bank of sand 
above high-water mark, At the top of the 
bank was a path leading to the rocks, little 
frequented by the villagers. Jack was sur- 


prised to hear voices in earnest discourse, 
and raised himself on his elbow to see who 
Vere the early visitors to the sands; but the 
tank was too high for him to satisfy his 
Curiosity, and he flung himself back a ain, 
md was soon lost in thought. He was 


startled at steps pausing close above him, 
and a voice that thrilled him to the heart 
saying softly, — 

** All is forgotten, Launcelot; love is 
stronger for a little suffering.” 

** And may I hope again?” said the man’s 
musical, eager voice, 

“Indeed you may.” 

**Dear Florence, what do I not owe to 
you, — love, happiness, everything?’ 

“Only be true to yourself,” said Flor- 
ence, — ‘only be brave and strong.” 

Jack heard no more,—the voices died 
away, leaving the bitterness of their words 
behind. 

* Again, again!’ he muttered, rising up 
pale and stern. ‘‘ What a fool I have been! 
Fool! — fool!’ 

The children looked in vain for Uncle 
Jack that morning to romp with in the gar- 
den before breakfast. No one saw him till 
after noonday. Miss Talbot and Launcelot 
Murray had come over in the morning and 
had had a game of croquet, and many in- 
quiries had been made for the absent one, 
He came into the study where Arthur was 
sitting, preparing his sermon. 

His brother looked up, laughing. 

**Truant, where have you been?” 

** Across the rocks,’’ he answered, sitting 
down by the table and putting up his hand 
to his white, haggard face. 

“Miss Talbot and that fellow Murray 
have been here all the morning. Miss Tal- 
bot seemed anxious about the well-being of 
her teacher.”’ 

Indeed!’ said Jack quietly. 

Arthur leant back smiling, perfectly un- 
conscious of the agony his ‘gay words were 
giving. 

“Do you know, my friend, a certain lady 
has certainly lost her heart to you. Dan- 
gerous work, teaching!” 

*‘T did n’t come here to talk nonsense,”’ 
said Jack, get:ing up hastily and glancing 
angrily at his brother’s happy smiling face. 
“I’m going to Russia next week; 1 want 
you to tell mother about it.” 

Arthur rose, amazed. 

* Jack, old fellow, are you in your senses? 
What ’s the matter?” 

Nothing.” 

Don’t romance. What is He laid 
his hand on his brother’s broad shoulder, 
and tried to read the frowning face that 
was turned away. 

“T am tired of England,—that ’s all. 
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This idle life will kill me in a few months, 
I want a dose of good hard work.”’ 

**T am sure you can have it here then. 
Go and have a few days’ digging in the 
quarry, and take as an alterative the study 
of political economy,” - 


“Don’t be a fool, Arthur! There, —I 
am in a bad temper; I ought not to have 
come in yet. I’ll go and walk it off.” He 
pu-hed the window open and went out as 
he spoke. 

Arthur let him go without speaking. He 
was puzzled at his manner; for Jack had 
generally a very sweet temper, 

Desolate-hearted, Jack walked on, not 
caring whither he was going. Ir. his bitter 
thoughts he was deaf to outward sounds, 
and woke to the fact that somebody was 
calling only by a hand grasping his shoul- 
der. 

“Bless my soul, Mr. Barham, are you 
deaf? I have made myself hoarse in scream- 
ing after you. Come back. We are going 
out for a row, and we want your help. 
Come.” 

‘Tm not well: I ’m tired.” 

“Stuff and nonsense! Murray is a fish 
out of water in a boat.” 

And, without heeding the young man’s 
words, Mr. Talbot dragged him back to 
where Florence was standing in boating cos- 
tume talking to a fair splendid-looking man 
with light hair that shone like gold in the 
sun. Introductions took place, both the 
men staring at each other with calm indif- 
ference. Jack hardly spoke to Florence, 
He took one of the oars and rowed out into 
the bay; but not all Mr. Talbot's lively sal- 
lies provoked him to an answer of more 
than two words. Mr. Murray laughed and 
talked gayly; but the shadow of Jack’s 
mood seemed to have fallen on Florence, 
and she hardly spoke. 

“Come up to dinner,” said Mr, Talbot, 
when they returned to land; and Florence 
said softly, *‘Do come.” But Jack was al- 
most rude in his curt refusal, walking off at 
once. 

* What a muff of a fellow!’ muttered 
Mr. Murray to himself; but somehow he 
did not care to impart his opinion to Flor- 
ence. 

Jack seemed more reasonable when he 
returned to the rectory; but he adhered to 
his resolution of going to Russia to under- 
take some work that had been offered him 
there. The children were in deep trouble 
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when they heard the subject discussed a 
dinner. They looked upon Jack as their 
own special property, and could not under. 
stand why he must go away again. 

The first news that greeted Miss Talbot 
the next morning, when she came, accor. 


ing to promise, to take the children for g 
walk, was that Uncle Jack was going to 
Russia and would never come back. Miss 
Talbot said nothing about the tidings. She 
walked silently with the two boys over the 
sands, 

“Which way shall we go, —down under 
the rocks?” asked one of the boys. 

“Tf you like, my dear,” she answered, 

“Uncle Jack has gone that way. I hope 
we shall meet him. Ask him to stay, Miss 
Talbot,”’ said little Arthur, 

It was very sweet and pleasant in the 
shade under the rocks, The boys ran on, 
enjoying all the wonders of the shore, fol- 
lowed by Florence, who seemed to have for- 
gotten how time was passing. Suddenly 
Arthur clapped his hands, 

‘There ’s Uncle Jack!’ he cried, * 

Florence started, the bright blvod crim- 
soning her face. 

“Come, —it ’s time to go back,”’ she said 
hastily. 

But the boys ran on, heedless of her call,, 

*“O Uncle Jack, Miss Talbot is so sorry 
you are going! She is going to ask you to 
stay.”’ 

“You had better come to Kussia with 
me, Arthur,’”’ said his uncle, patting his 
bright cheek. 

Florence waited, hardly knowing what to 
do, till Jack came up with the boys. 

**J. am afraid we have walked rather too 
far,’’? she said hastily. ‘‘Is n’t the tide 
coming 

Jack looked round him hastily. 

**Yes, we had better hasten back. Give 
me your hand, Johnny.” 

He went on in front, half lifting the little 
boy over the rocks. Florence followed, 
pained, and wondering at his cold, strange 
manner. They turned a point where the 
whole extent of rocks came into view. 
Jack stopped, his white face growing whiter. 
The tide was sweeping up over the rocks, 
fresh and glittering in the sunlight, the 
blue waters flashing over the path by which 
they had come. He turned to Florence, 


who had advanced silently to his side, 8ay- 
ing hoarsely, — 
**We cannot pass, Look! the tide has 
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covered every spot of ground: it will be 
here soon.” 

Florence looked at him, her face white 
with terror. 

“These dear children,’’ she said, clasp- 
ing Arthur in her arms, “Oh, what shall 
we do? Can’t you save us?” 


will try,” he answered, still not look- 
ingather. ‘* You take Johnny, Miss Tal- 
vot. Come, Arthur.’’ 

He lifted the little fellow in bis arms and 
turned back. The tide was sweeping fast 
round them, shutting out the land, beating 
against the smooth treacherous rock, which 
afforded no resting-place for foot or hand, 
Jack hastened on till he reached a tiny 
cove. Here in the rock was a narrow ledge, 
just broad enough to stand upon. He lifted 
Arthur up, telling him to hold firm, and 
then Johnny; there was room only for 
another. 

Jack took Miss Talbot's hand, 

“You will have to wait here some hours,”’ 
he said calmly, ** but you will be safe. Let 
me help you up.” 

She drew away her hand. 

“No, no: let me stay here.” 

“ Are you mad, Miss Talbot ?”’ Jack said. 
“Do you know it is your only chance of 
life? In a few moments the tide will sweep 
you away from here,” 

“You will stay?” she faltered, raising 
her eyes heavy with tears to his. 

“IT have faced death a hundred times, 
and never feared it. It will be sweet to die 
now, and know you are safe,’’ he answered 
in a low voice, 


She drew close to him, and laid her trem- 
bling hand upon his. 

“Let me stay with you,’ she whispered 
softly. 

He forgot in that moment the near pres- 
ence of death, — forgot everything but how 
dear she was to him, and that her love was 
his, 


In the softly murmured words, in the 


look of her beautiful eyes, he discerned his 
mistake. 

** Thank Heaven for this!’ he half sobbed, 
holding her in his arms. ‘O my darling, 
you have made life dear to me! It is hard 
to die now.” 

“ Heaven’s will be done!” she whispered, 
clinging to him, and hiding her face from 
the cruel tide. 


**O Uncle Jack, aboat iscoming! Look!’ 
cried Arthur from above, 


Swiftly across the gleaming waters a little 
skiff was coming to the rescue, 


‘Look up, look up, dearest! Thank 
Heaven we are saved!’ 

The water was rising rapidly round them 
when the boat came up. Arthur was row- 
ing it. He looked more frightened than 
any of thent, 

**Ob, thank Heaven I am in time! They 
told me you had come this way.” 

“There is no harm done,’ said Jack, 
handing in the two boys, and hiding his 
deep feelings by light words. 

No one had missed them at home, so 
Alice and Mrs, Barham knew of the danger 
only when it was over, 

Florence staid at the rectory for dinner. 
There was much to explain to Jack, who 
was too happy now to care to hear how 
Launcelot Murray had been engaged to 
Fiorence’s cousin, and that through his 
wild ways the engagement had been broker 
off. Florence had been the mediator be- 
tween them, and made matters all right 
again; but she never knew how nearly it 
had wrecked her life’s happiness, Only to 
his brother did Jack tell the history of his 
mistake, 

Launcelot Murray departed next day to 
the home of his lady-love, to Jack’s satis- 
faction, for now he had Florence all to him- 
self, and could find opportunities to per- 
suade her that there was time enough to be 
married in, and see a good deal of Europe 
before coming home to keep Christmas, 
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SWEET SPRING-TIME,. 
RY HUMPHREY J. STARK. 


See each bud and bloom unfolding! 
Nature’s charms, once more beholding, 
Fill our hearts with joy and gladness, 
And forever banish sadness. 


Ah, glorious Spring! again we greet thee. 
Thou art ours: with songs we meet thee, 
Glorious Spring! glorious Spring! 
Thou art ours: with songs we meet thee. 


Dreary Winter now is fleeting: 

Gone are days of storm and sleeting. 
Spring once more has brought the morrow 
From the night of winter sorrow. 


Ah, glorious Spring! again we greet thee, 
Thou art ours: with songs we meet thee, 
Glorious Spring! glorious Spring! 
Thou art ours: with songs we meet thee, 


Washington, D.C., March, 1879. 
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* Bessie, how deep are you going to dig 
that hole?” 

“Oh, I shall not go any further than 
China.” said Bessie, bringing up another 
shovelful of earth from the centre of her 
flower-bed, while I leaned out of the win- 
dow and watched her operations, 

“ What are you going to plant there, any- 
how?” I pursued, 

“That rose-bush which Harry brought 
home and left in the cellar, a week ago; I 
know she will never set it out. But I’ve 
an impression that gardening is not my 
forte,’ said Bessie, as she planted the 
shovel in her excavation and straightened 
up to wipe her perspiring brow. ‘I’ve got 
acrick in my back, and a blister on eacn of 
my bands, I think it must be fourteen 
million miles to China! The fact is, this 
establishment wants a man!” 

“«The age wants men, large-hearted, 
manly men!” I quoted. 

To which Bessie made answer, — 

*]| should n’t care so much about the 
size of his heart, if his bands were only in 
reasonable proportion to the weight of 
neighbor Smith’s shovel!” 

Here the front gate was heard to slam 
with an unmistakable accent, and I ex- 
claimed, — 

“Here comes Harry from the post-office! 
And she has a letter from Shirley; I can 
see it in her air,’ I added, as my youngest 
sister came around the corner of the house, 
fair and dainty in her cool, white mu-lin, 
with a blue-ribboned sun-hat shading her 
yellow curls. 

“Of course I have; and here’s a letter 
for you, and one for Bess,” said Harry, 
tossing a long, lilac-tinted envelope to Bes- 
sie, and handing me a plain white one, — 
commercial size, and no monogram. 

“From Shirley,’’ said I, 


* From Ruth,” said Bessie; and shecame . 


and leaned on the window-sill to read her 
letter, while I sat down and opened mine. 

Presently, Bessie remarked, — 

“Here ’s Ruth writing me all about her 
two suitors, and asking my advice as to 
which of them she shall take; and letting 
21 


SHIRLEY. 


BY MARY FRANCES WILLIAMS, 


out at every second word which one she 

means to take; the little goose!’ 

** Tell her 4¢ does n’t make a straw’s dif- 
ference which one she takes,’’ I observed, 
without looking up from my letter, ‘‘She’s 
dead sure in a couple of years to wish she ’d 
taken the other!” 

**Don’t be cynical, Florinda, I have the 
pleasure of informing you that the one 
whom Ruth is going to take is our beloved 
cousin Shirley.” 

“What?” 

“Yes: he has been paying court to her 
ever since she made that visit to Scars- 
wood, last summer. His opportunities are 
somewhat limited, to be sure; but it is 
plain to me that he has made a good impres- 
sion. His rival is Gilbert Dare, and she 
pretends to be hesitating between the two; 
but she cannot deceive me. She is in love 
with Shirley!’ 

** Shows her taste,” said [. 

Bessie resumed her reading. 
ment, she cried out, — 

**Oh, how nice!” 

What now?” I asked. 
**Ruth is coming tomorrow.” 
**And Shirley is coming the day after. 

Very nice!” said I, laying down my letter, 
with a look of resignation, “It is very 
pleasant to have Shirley here, and I ’ve al- 
ways enjoyed Ruth’s visits; but a pair of 
interesting lovers is another matter!” 

**Now, I think it will be charming,” re- 
marked Harry, who had come in and thrown 
her hat upon the table and herself upon the 
sofa, ‘If only Gilbert Dare would come 
too, there ’d be no end of fun!’ 

*“*He is coming,’ said Bessie, looking 
rather grave. ‘‘Susy Smith told me so, 
You know he is a eousin of the Smiths’, 
and they are expecting a visit from him 
shortly.” 

Harry clapped her hands. 

**Oh, how jolly! Gilbert Dare is twice as 
handsome as Shirley, and three times as 
captivating. It will be just as good as a 
novel!’’ 

Harry, you ’re a heartless little wretch!’ 
said Bessie indignantly. 


After a mo- 
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I rose up with a resolute air, and begun 
to tie on a big apron. 

“If we are to have company,’’ I said, 
“there must be some cooking done. What 
can we have for breakfast?” 

“*Strawberries,’’ said Harry. 

“ Oysters,’’ suggested Bessie. 

“Good gracious! Oysters in June, and 
strawberries at breakfast-time! Harry, do 
you know how to make pan-cakes?” 

“Of course I do,’’ answered Harry 
promptly. ‘You take some flour, and— 
and afrying-pan’?’—and this was the ex- 
tent of Harry’s information. 

“Ask Mrs. Smith; she knows how to 
cook everything.”’ 

This was Bessie’s advice. Harry jumped 
up, exclaiming, — 

*“T’ll run over and ask her; and I will 
find out when Gilbert is coming!’ 

And away went Harry, in great glee, 
while Bessie and I resolved ourselves into a 
committee on the culinary situation, and 
descended to the kitchen to investigate, As 
we did not keep a “help,’”’ even one guest 
made a serious difference in the amount of 
our household labors; and the advent of 
two together was an occasion which called 
for ‘‘ grave deliberation and careful prepar- 
ation.” 

Even though Ruth Carey and Shirley 
Bradford were both our cousins, in differ- 
ent degrees. Shirley was the son of my. 
father’s brother, and a special crony of 
mine; while Ruth was ‘related on the 
mother’s side,’? and was Bessie’s bosom 
friend. If they made a match, I thought I 
should be as well pleased as Bessie; but I 
did not exactly fancy the prospect of hav- 
ing the match made under our roof, I 
have usually found that love-making is 
rather dreary business to an interested but 
outside party, wnen the said party is get- 
ting pretty well past the love-making age 
herself. 

However, Ruth arrived in due season; 
and on the next day came Shirley, bringing 
the gun and fishing-rod which generally ac- 
companied him on his visits to our rural 
locality; though I don’t remember that he 
ever caught anything or shot anything. 
His surprise at meeting Ruth was evidently 
as genuine as his pleasure, though Harry 

pretended to be skeptical about it. 

That wicked Harry was in her own ele- 
ment when she was in mischief. She has- 
tened to let Ruth know that Gilbert Dare 


was coming to spend some weeks with our 
neighbors next door; and I did not much 
blame Shirley for the impolite expression 
which he only half smothered in his mus- 
tache, when he heard that piece of informa. 
tion, Certainly, handsome Gilbert Dare 
was not a rival whom it was pleasant to 
have so near at hand, 

A few days after Shirley’s arrival, Harry 
presented herself at the dinner-table witha 
c.uster of Susy Smith's blush roses in her 
hair, and rather more than her usual look 
of diablerie in her eyes, as she announced 
that Gilbert Dare had come, 

**Susy and he are coming over here to 
tea,” she added, ‘I invited them. Gil- 
bert looked immensely pleased when | told 
him that Ruth was here. Isn’t he a con- 
quest of yours, Ruth? Seems to me I’ve 
heard so.”’ 

‘*Where do you hear so much nonsense, 
Harry?’’ said Ruth easily; but she blushed 
a little, and kept her eyes carefully turned 
away from Shirley’s. If that young gentle- 
man’s expression was any index to the na 
ture of his thoughts, they were anything 
but amiable. 

I took the first occasion to privately 
remonstrate with Harry; but she only 
laughed, and retorted, — 

**Nonsense, Flo: 1 believe in fair play. 
If you and Bess are going to devote your- 
selves to the advancement and protection of 
Shirley’s suit, I shall constitute myself Gil- 
bert’s guardian angel; and I flatter myself 
that my favorite stands as good a chance as 
yours, Florabella!”’ 

I wish to state, for the reader’s benefit, 
that my baptismal appellation is Flora; but 
my sisters, being named respectively Eliza- 
beth and Harriet, consider it too roman- 
tic for the family. They manifest this 
opinion and amuse themselves by adjusting 
the poor little name to an infinite variety of 
sentimental and high-flown changes. Time 
was when I did not object to this; but 
when one is not so young as one used to be, 
Florabeila sounds a little inappropriate, and 
one would prefer to be called Sarah Jane or 
Mary Ann. . 

I quite agreed with Harry that if Ruth 
“was really undecided as to which of her two 
lovers she would accept, Gilbert’s chance 
was at least as good as Shirley’s. He was a 
light-hearted, light-headed and genial-tem- 
pered young fellow, always on the best of 
terms with all the world, himself included, 
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Shirley. 


always easy and self-possessed, and conse- 
quently a favorite in all society. 

Shirley was older and graver, and not 
near so handsome; and I am obliged to con- 
fess that he was far from being so good- 
natured as Gilbert Dare. Yet his passion- 
ate heart was tender as a woman's, and his 
character had a quality of steadfast honesty 
and truth which was more satisfactory to 
me than Gilbert’s easy graces; though I 
liked Gilbert Dare well enough, too. 

As faté and Harry would have it, Shirley 
was absent when Gilbert came over with 
his cousin, Susy Smith. Harry had sent 
him off upon some very important and un- 
postponable errand, and he did not get back 
until after sunset. It was a warm evening, 
and while Bessie and I washed up the tea- 
things, Harry and the rest betook them- 
selves to the front veranda, where they 
were sitting, in the gathering dusk, when 
Shirley returned. 

It was a still, sweet, sentimental sort of 
night; the whip-poor-wills were singing, 
down in the dim, old wood, beyond the or- 
chard wall; faint, spicy odors came up from 
the flower-beds in the front yard; and the 
white-rose tree beside the gate loomed up 
like a pallid phantom in the gloom. 

On such a night, it was natural enough 
for a young man who was in love with 
sweet Ruth Carey to place a seat for her 
among the rose-vines which wreathed the 
far end of the veranda, and to stand there 
leaning over the back of her chair and talk- 
ing no one knew what tender nonsense, — 
as Gilbert Dare was doing. 

And on such a night, also, my sister 
Harry was sure to be in her most witch-like 
mood of mockery and mischief, There was 
a scintillant gleam in her blue eyes, that 
told a warning tale and set us on our guard, 
if we were wise. It was not for nothing 
that she owned those weird, blue eyes, that 
white, siren face, that tangled mist of yel- 


low hair, that alluring, tantalizing beaute — 


du diable. 

She was full of her odd nonsense and 
wildfun that night. She kept little dumpy, 
giggling Susy Smith in a state of mingled 
mirth and bewilderment; she made Ruth 
laagh, though Ruth did not bike her much; 
and even Gilbert Dare turned once or twice, 
and looked at her with wondering, wistful 
eyes, as if he had half a mind to forsake 
Ruth and follow her. I thought he would, 


when I saw the expression of his face, as I 
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came out on the veranda; but just then 
Shirley entered at the gate, and Gilbert 
turned to Ruth again, with jealous loy- 
alty. 

Harry monopolized Shirley, without de- 
lay. 

“Ah, Shirley, is that you? I am ten 
thousand times obliged to you; but you 
are late for your tea. Come in, and Ill 
get you some,” 

“T’ve had tea, at Mrs. Granger’s,’’ said 
Shirley, a little sulkily. ‘Did n’t wish to 
stay, but they would not let me off.”’ 

“Oh?” cried Harry; ‘then you ought to 
thank me fcr sending you over there. Such 
biscuit and such marmalade! I know all 
about it.’’ 

Shirley made no answer. He cast a trou- 
bled glance at Ruth and Gilbert, and gnawed 
his black mustache in that uneasy fashion 
of his. But Harry continued, — 

“Come and sit down here, Shirley, and 
I’ll tell you a story, if you will keep the 
mosquitos from devouring me; they ’re 
thick as hasty pudding.” 

“What a vulgar simile, Harry!’ ex- 
claimed Bessie, leaning out of the parlor 
window. 

“Oh, I did n’t know you were there, 
Bess! Thick as leaves in Vallambrosa,” 
amended Harry. 

Shirley, after standing irresolutely for a 
moment, sat down upon the boards at 
Harry’s feet and leaned back against the 
veranda railing. 

“Well, what is the story?” he asked 
wearily. 

**Oh, it’s all about a young troubadour, 
who lived in the olden time, when lords 
and ladies used to dwell in stately castles 
and knock common people on the head at 
their patrician pleasure,”’ said Harry. ‘He 
loved a fair, high-born lady, and it was ru- 
mored that she returned his love; but, alas! 
he had a rival.” 

*“*Ah! now it grows interesting,” ob- 
served Shirley. 

**And the rival had a friend who was a 
witch,’ Harry calmly proceeded. 
he did not know she was a witch’? — 

**T see how it ends,” interrupted Shirley, 
again. ‘‘She prospered his love and helped 
him to success,”’ 

Harry answered, — 

“Of course she did! ButI was going to 
tell it all out in the most interesting style, 
and now you have spoiled it.” 
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- “Not at all,” said Shirley. “‘Goon and 
tell 

“No,” said Harry. “When you have 
come to the end, what is the use of going 
back? Shall I sing you a song, instead ?”’ 

“If you will be so gracious. But tell me 
at least what became of the troubadour?” 

Harry shcok back her yellow curls, with 
an impatient toss. 

“* How can I tell? the story is such an 
old, old one. Perhaps he married the 
witch.” 

Then there was a silence. Presently, 
Shirley looked up and lazily inquired, — 

* What sort of fellow was this troubadour 
of yours?’ 

**Why, as to that,’ said Harry slowly, 
“he might have been very much such a 
fellow as you!”’ 

‘And the witch,—was she much like 
you?” 

**Mr, Shirley Bradford, if I were the 
queen I should order your head cut off, for 
thatinsinuation! I will not stay with you!’ 
cried Harry, jumping up in mock indigna- 
tion. ‘I shail go down to the orchard wall 
and listen to the whip-poor-wills.” 

“ But the song you promised me?” 

“J sing it to the whip-poor-wilils!’ 
laughed Harry. ‘‘Come along, if you want 
to hear it.”’ 

And what could Shirley do but follow 
her? In the warm dusk, her white dress 
went gleaming down through the orchard, 
and his tall figure moved darkly at her side, 
By and by, we heard her voicc, clear and 
sweet upon the still night air, singing 
snatches of a quaint old ballad from the 
German. 


“ A maiden wanted a sweetheart brave, 
And dug in the earth as one digs a grave, 
* For fifteen pence! 


** She dug it around and she dug it about, 
At last she dug her a student out, 
For fifteen pence, 
For fifteen pence!’’ 


It was getting late, and Susy Smith, who 
had been yawning industriously for half an 
hour, suggested that it was time for her to 
go home. Gilbert reluctantly but politely 
arose to accompany her; and as he stepped 
forward, he stooped and picked up some- 
thing white from under Harry’s vacated 
chair. 


“ Miss Harry has dropped a paper; a let- 
ter, I should think,” he said, handing it to 
Ruth, who had also emerged from the rose- 
wreatned corner, and who stood near him, 

She took the paper and put it in her 
apron pocket, saying, — 

“TI will give it to Harry. Good-night, 
Mr. Dare. Come over tomorrow, Susy, 
and I will give you the pattern of my 
sacque.”’ 

Was she sad? were there tears in her 
eyes? It was too dark to see, but her voice 
had such a sound. 

Up from the orehard, Harry’s weird, sweet 
tones came floating, — 


“* My heart is a dove-cote, 
With many about, 
And one love flies in 
When another comes out, — 
For fifteen pence, 
For fifteen pence!” 


The next day it rained. Ruth came down 
to breakfast with a headache; at least she 
called it a headache. One does not com- 
monly confess to an ache of the heart; and 
she certainly looked as if something had 
gone ill with her. Her soft, brown eyes 
were heavy as lead, and Harry’s white 
wrapper was scarcely whiter than her cheeks, 
which were wont to wear so warm and rich 
a bloom, 

She said but little to any of us, and nota 
word to Shirley. He, poor fellow, looked 
as miserable as if Ruth’s headache had been 
his own, as I ’ve no doubt he wished it was, 

Ruth retired to her room as soon as we 
left the breakfast-table; and Shirley, after 
wandering disconsolately about the prem- 
ises for an hour or two, finally went fish- 
ing. 

Later, Susy Smith came over, bundled up 
in a waterproof, and with Gilbert Dare 
holding an umbrella over her head. Bessie 
went up-stairs to ask if Ruth felt able to 
see them, and she sent word that she was 
dressing and would be down immediately. 

After a few minutes, she made her ap- 
pearance, aud created a sensation; for she 
was fully attired for traveling, with hat, 
cloak and gloves, and carried a shawl-strap 
in her hand. We all stared at her in biank 
and speechless wonder. 

“Flora, can I catch the noon train, do 
you think? I shall have to go home,” she 
said quietly. 


Bessie cried out, — 

“Ruth Carey! Goihg home? You do 
not mean it!” 

“Indeed I mean it, Bessie dear.’’ 

But — what for?” 

“J do not feel at all well,” said Rath; 
and her lips quivered a little, as she added, 
“And—lI have other reasons. Please do 
not ask for them now. I will explain some 
time: I will write. But 1 really must go.” 

And she did go. We could not attempt 
to dissuade her, for it was evident that 
words would be wasted; her resolution was 
not to be altered. So we all put on our 
waterproofs and escorted her in the rain to 
the railway station, while Gilbert went af- 
ter a man to bring her trunk. 

“ But what will Shirley say?” sighed Bes- 
sie, ‘*He would not have you go off with- 
out taking leave of him, for anything.” 

Ruth answered gravely, — 

“T have left a note for him; you will 
find it on the dressing-table in my room.”’ 

And Bessie seemed te consider that there 
was hope for her favorite in this piece of 
information, 

We saw Ruth off, and went home; and 
soon after, Shirley returned from his pisca- 
tory expedition,—as usual, without any 
fish. Bessie promptly overwhelmed him 
with the information that Ruth was gone; 
and then hastened to revive him by admin- 
istering the note which she had left for 
him. 

He seized it and dashed out of the room 
with it. In less than five minutes, he 
dashed in again, like a roaring lion, with 
blazing eyes and white lips and passion- 
shaken frame. He thrust a letter into my 
hand, exclaiming, in a fury, — 

“What does this mean? Is it some of 
Harry’s work? If that little devil’? — 

“Shirley Bradford!’ I uttered, in horror- 
stricken accents; then, as I cast my eyes 
over the letter, ‘* Well, upon my word!” 

“Well, what?’ demanded Shirley. 

“Why. this is Harry’s last letter from 
Shirley Trescott. How de you come by 
in?” 

“Ruth inclosed it to me; she thought I 
wrote it to Harry. She thinks I am a dis- 
sembling villain,” said Shirley. 


“Oh! I see it all now. What an idiotic 
letter!” I ejaculated, in disgust. ‘But 
Harry and Shirley Trescott are always go- 
ing on in that fashion.”’ 

The letter read as follows, -— 


“My DARLING HaRry,— You may say 
what you please about Ruth and her tran- 
scendent superiority, — but don’t you dare 
to love anybody so well as you love me! 
As for Gilbert Dare, you can rest assured 
that [ wish him all success, There will be 
no void left in my heart, if he carries off 
the paragon, Ruth. To you, my dear lit- 
tle Harry, belongs the first and dearest 
place in the heart of your devoted and 
faithful SHIRLEY.” 


“What absurd stuff!’ said I. 

“Who is Shirley Trescott?” inquired 
Shirley. 

“She is Harry’s alter ego, and an old 
flame of Gilbert Dare’s,”’ 1 answered. 

Shirley’s brow darkened, as he ex- 
claimed, — 

*“*Do you suppose Harry meant”? — 

*O dear, no!” Linterrupted. course 
not.’”’ 

But I had my seeret doubts, for all that; 
and to this day, I am not sure that Harry 
did not drop that letter purposely, intend- 
ing it to fall into Ruth’s hands, 

However, it all came right. Shirley fol- 
lowed Ruth on the next train; and he ex- 
plained himself to such good purpose that 
Ruth’s promised letter contained the news 
of their engagement. But Ruth hates 
Harry, and she cannot bear the name of 
Shirley Trescott. 

**But 1’ll tell you something, Florina,” 
says Harry, with her most elfish laugh. 
“That young troubadour of mine would 
have done very well if he had married the 
witch! As for me, I think try to con- 
sole poor Gilbert for his loss,’’ 

And then she sings, — 


** My heart is a dove-cote, 
With many about, 
And one love flies in 
When another comes out, — 
For fifteen pence, 
For fifteen pence!”’ 
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PLAIN ADVICE TO THE NEURALGIC. 


BY A FAMILY PHYSICIAN, 


Here, reader, are two facts, which are 
patent to every thinking medical man. 
First, this agonizing complaint, called neu- 
ralagia, is very much more common or prev- 
alent in our day, than in the days of our 
forefathers; and, secondly, those among us 
who are most apt to suffer from it are they 
who live in luxury, or who live too fast, 
and neglect to keep their bodies up to the 
proper health-pitch, The poor, too, are 
often afflicted in the same same way, and 
those who are much confined in workshops 
and badly ventilated factories. From this, it 
is not difficult to perceive, a lesson may be 
learned. 

Little need is there to describe the symp- 
toms of neuralgia, whether it take the form 
of tic-doloureux or face-ache, hemicrania or 
half-headache (sometimes but wrongly called 
sun-pain), of sciatica, in which the pain fol- 
lows the course of a nerve running down 
the back of the leg, even at times as far 
asthe toes. The pain when fully established 
is of a terribly acute kind, and indescribable 
burning and shooting, — torture, in fact, It 
generally comes on without any warning at 
all, in one sharp twinge, which soon recurs 
and keeps on increasing, till the poor patient 
is half distracted, and his pale, anxious face 
is beaded with perspiration. Of the three 
kinds of neuralgia, the most common by 
far is tic, or face-ache. This pain seems 
to ‘‘ come out,”’ as I have heard patients de- 
scribe it, from a spot between the ear and 
temple, and spread itself over one side of 
‘the face, adown the jaws along one side 
of the nose, and intwu the eye itself. The 
fits of pain seem at times induced by ,the 
most trifling causes, such as a loud, quick 
sound, as the slamming of a door, or the 
slightest draught of cold air, a mouthful of 
hot teaorcold water. Sometmes the patient 
will get ease if he keeps in bed, with the 
face entirely buried in soft, warm flannel; 
but contact.with the pillow will at once in- 
duce a paroxysm. Sleep banishes the pain 
entirely for the time, or perhaps altogether, 
if the slumber has been natural, and not in- 
duced by weakening, enervating narcotics. 

Now iet us see for a moment what are 


the usual causes of neuralgia. If we know 
these, it will assist us materally in laying 
down rules for the general treatment of the 
complaint. And here let me premise, that 
some cases are incurable because they de- 
pend upon pressure by tumors of some kind 
at the root of the nerve, maybe a bit of 
bone growing into it. For remember the 
nerves are extremely sensitive if pressed up- 
on directly. A kinder-hearted man than 
Professor L—— of Aberdeen, or “‘ Sandy” 
as he was familiaily termed, never lived; but 
he used to tell us students, ‘‘Gentlemen, in 
cutting down upon an artery, in one of the 
extremities, you will often find the artery, 
the vein, and the corresponding nerve lying 
in juxtaposition. You can easily tell the 
vein, but you may be puzzled to know which 
is nerve and which artery: give one of them, 
then, a slight pinch with the forceps, — if it 
is the former, oh! won’t the patient hollow! 
but, if he does n’t hollow, go on, tie away.” 

And I’ve often seen this put in practice 
with the very happiest results, so far as the 
operator was concerned. I merely mention 
this, to prove to you that pressure on the root 
of a nerve may cause an incurable form of 
neuralgia. But do not think that I wish to 
frighten you! I therefore hasten to tell the 
perhaps afflicted reader, that these cases are 
very rare indeed, and the large majority of 
those who suffer from the malady may be 
cured for the time, and the disease even be 
prevented from returning. 

I said that very often neuralgia gave no 
warning, but came on suddenly, but it more 
often comes on gradually, and is preceded 
by some derangement of the general health, 
such as indigestion, From this fact, again, 
the wise may take a hint. 

I do not say that strong men with robust 
constitutions never take neuralgia, but all 
my experience, and that I believe of nearly 
alljmedical men, goes to prove that it is more 
frequently an accompaniment of a weakened 
frame of body with a nervous system below 
par. This may have been occasioned by 
bodily fatigue combined with want of sleep, 
anxiety of mind, worry, and so forth, or 
from debility from whatever cause. But I 
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must not forget to say that indigestion is a 
frequent cause, and excess in eating and 
drinking combined with late hours in hot 
rooms. Another hint, please, reader, Foul 
air, especially living in malarious districts, 
will also bring on neuralgia, and in this case 
the attacks are generally of a periodical 
kind. The great majority, however, of the 
cases of neuralgia which come under the no- 
tice of the practitioner, are caused by decay- 
ed teeth. And this fact gives us hint num- 
ber three, 

Sciatica cases are at times exceedingly dis- 
tressing. I shall just mention one, which I 
cured not long since; and we may learn 
something from it because the cure was so 
simple. A gentleman, thirty-two years of 
age, spare but wiry, from errors in diet, 
I elicited, had become troubled with in- 
digestion and heartburn, which lasted for 
months; and, moreover, he had quite his 
own share of that heart-eating canker, care, 
For the heartburn he was in the habit of 
swallowing large quantities of the bicarbo- 
nate of soda. Now it is well known that 
antacids, although they may palliate fits of 
indigestion, cannot cure them; and, more- 
over, the constant use of an antacid like soda 
never fails to bring on a state of debility and 
poverty of blood. In the present case the 
pains in the limb were almost constant, com- 
bined with stiffness of the muscles, which 
necessitated the use of a staff in walking. At 
about three or four o’clock every morning 
there were paroxysms of the most terrible 
agony, during which the patient would leave 
his bed, because, he said, *‘ it was n’t level,’’ 
and, rolled in a rug, lie at full length on the 
floor, bathed in pain-induced perspiration, 
It was no wonder he was glad to take that 
dangerous narcotic, hydrate of choral, to give 
him quiet nights, But this only reduced his 
system more and more, and gave the enemy 
a stronger hold thereon. When I saw him 
he had been suffering thus for two months, 
and was indeed in a pitiable plight. But giv- 
ing up both the chloral and the soda, going 
for change of air, using some simple tonic, 
and being careful in his diet, worked won- 
ders for him. The sciatica left him in one 
week, and in six weeks he was well and 
hearty. 

One of the most distressing things in con- 
nection with neuralgia is the length of time 
it sometimes lasts, and its habit of returning 
periodically, without giving any warning of 
its approach. The depression, too, of the 


nervous system which it effects is very 
great; even the mind to some extent suffers; 
the patient becomes timid and irritable, 
while at times even the muscles waste. The 
sufferer, if the complaint continues long, pos- 
itively seems to age under it. That he soon 
recovers strength and spirits when the enemy 
has been driven from his stronghold, is only 
a proof of the recuperative power of nature 
in our systems, so long as youth or middie 
age is on our side. 

Some ancient physician has said that no 
one thinks of taking care of his health, un- 
til death stares him in the face. There is 
one exception, however: people very rarely 
die directly from neuralgia, unless it be 
that dreadful form of it called Angina pec- 
toris, or heart-cramp; but so great is the pain 
and torture from tic-doloureux or sciatica, 
that sufferers therefrom are glad and will- 
ing to do anything that may present some 
hopes of relief. 

The patient, then, who wishes to recover 
from this disease must first try to find out 
the cause of it, in his or her particular case, 
Is the digestion good? are the teeth good? 
is the health below par? are the spirits buoy- 
ant or the reverse? is the kind of life led 
that which seems to conduce to health and 
longevity? — these are questions which he 
had better put to himself and think well 
over before commencing any treatment 
except the simple means of local relief 
which I shall presently mention; for, depend 
upon it, whatsoever tends to place the sys- 
tem below par opens the door for the cruel 
foe’sentrance. And the converse is likewise 
true, 

If you, then, suffer tic-doloureux, see, first 
and foremost, that it does not arise from 
caries of the teeth. Only a dentist can find 
this ovt for you, for a tooth may be sound 
enough to appearance, and yet decayed 
within. Often the removal of one or two 
teeth will effect, in an hour, the complete 
cure of a case that has been going on for 
months, 

The treatment for neuralgia may be fitly 
divided into the topical, or that which gives 
relief at once, without reference to perma- 
nent cure, and the constitutional, or that 
which tends to remove the cause and pre- 
vent any recurrence. I shall mention the 
former of these first. Probably that which 
gives the greatest relief is the subcutaneous 
injection of morphia; but as this tiny but 
comforting operation can only be performed 
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by some one with skill, I pass it by,.and tell 
you of the great good that may be done by 
twice a day smearing the track of the nerve 
with the aconitine ointment; only remem- 
ber, it must not be applied to an abraded 
surface, When it can be borne, alternate 
douches of hot and cold water sometimes 
give relief, ard rubbing or shampooing the 
parts for some length of time may result in 


But if the pain is at its worst, and immedi- 
ate relief is needed, the inhalation of or 
smelling a vial of chloroform will act like a 
charm. Take first a little good Scotch 
whiskey, with from twenty to forty drops of 
the spirit of ether in it; then have, not one 
sniff, but two or three good sniffs at the vial 
of chloroform. It will not make you insensi- 
ble, but it will scare away the pain. I often 
do good by administering one large dose of 
guinine: I am rather chary of advising you, 
however, to try it, because ten or fifteen 
grains of this invaluable medicine may work 
injury if either head or heart is easily af- 
fected. 

People often complain of what they call 

rheumatism in the jaw, where probably the 
whole of the teeth in one side, not one more 
than another, are affected. Now the drug 
called sal ammoniac (chloride of ammo- 
nium) is almost a specific for this kind of 
face-ache. It strikes me { have recommend- 
ed this before, — probably in my paper on 
the teeth. However, it will bear repeating. 
The dose is half a dram three or four times 
a day, but if it doesn’t do good after the 
fourth or fifth dose, it may be stopped. It 
is well worth a trial, and is safe. 
_ Neuralgia and rheumatism are at times 
mysteriously allied, and, did space permit, 
I could tell you of some very strange cures 
effecied by the use of the dumb-bells, first, 
i think, recommended by Dr. Arnott. 
When the pain comes en, the patient has 
recourse to these; and whether it is the in- 
domitable power of will or the effeet on the 
circulation I know not—all I know is, it 
often scares the tic away, and that is some- 
thing. 

Nothing probably gives more certain relief 
in cases of sciatica than a small blister, not 
bigger than a penny-piece just over the spot 
where the nerve seems to come out, — that 
is, where the pain begins, — and afterward 
dusting not more than half a grain of mor- 

a on the raw surface. And now for con- 


‘stitutional remedies. 1 will not allow any 
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patient of mine tocuddle and fondle himself 
and his neuralgia over the fire, or in bed, 
one hour longer than is necessary. The 
mind has a wonderful effect on neryous ail- 
ments, and by letting it dwell on them you 
assuredly increase them; besides, the body 
is under par, exercise is needed, and pure 
air and many things besides; and therefore 
I prescribe activity, to begin with, not sense- 
jess walk-taking, but healthy exercise with 
purpose, 

Medicine must not be neglected; but I as- 
sure you, unless you not only take plenty of 
exercise, regulate your diet, and in some 
way alter for the better your usual mode of 
life, it will be just as well, if not better, to 
pour the medicine down the nearest rat’s 
hole. That may bea plain way of putting 
it, but it is very true notwithstanding. Now, 
I think in most cases an occasional mild 
purgative will do good, for tonics should 
never be taken unless the bowels are regular; 
and as the liver is at times just a little to 
blame, a claret-glassful of Friedrichshali 
water may be taken twice a week with bene- 
fit. 

Your tonic— unless there be great full- 
ness of blood, —had better be an iron one, 
combined with quinine, which any chemist 
will compound you. Tell him you want 
the tincture of iron, and a little dilute hy- 
drochloric acid, in a quirine mixture, Pro- 
bably he will say the citrate of iron ani 
quinine is better (it is more easily com- 
pounded), and then it will be for you to con- 
sider whether you will be advised by him or 
by your *‘ Family Doctor.’’ Here is a beau- 
tiful wee mixture, which you can compound 
for yourself, and the dose of which is a tea- 
spoonful in a little water three times a day: 
Take two ounces of tincture of quinine, 
half an ounce of tincture of ginger, and the 
same quantity of pure glycerine, and mix. 
The following is a capital tonic to be taken 
after an attack of neuralgia and continued 
some weeks: Liquor arsenicalis hydrochlo- 
rici, 100 drops; quinine, 30 grains; elixir of 
vitriol, 2 drams; ginger syrup, 3 ounces: 
mix. And the dose is a teaspoonful after 
every meal in a drop of water. When men- 
tioning sal ammoniac, I ought to have said 
that in those cases where good is done— 
and they are very many — whenever the 
pain is gone, you should reduce the dose to 
ten or fifteen grains thrice a day, for a week. 
In some cases of sciatica, where the subject 


is a gouty or rheumatic one, good is done 
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by a course of iodide of potassium in com- 
bination wi.h tonics, 

As for food, the more nourishing it is, the 
better, — good meat, plenty of eggs and milk, 
and so forth, and perhaps a little brandy 


and Apollinaris water, 


Give up tea and coffee for a time, and use 
cocoa; the less oily kind is the best. My 
advice for the prevention of the return of 
neuralgia may be summed up in a very few 
substantives,—air, exercise, regularity, 


temperance, tonics, cocoa, and cod-liver-oil, 


BELLE. 


BY SARAH COTTEW. 


You are dressed in the richest array, Belle, 
As you sit in your parlor above; 

But there beats in your bosom today, Belle, 
A heart that is hungry for love. 


When under the summer-house vine, Belle, 
I kissed the soft glow of your cheek, 

Your bare little hands were in mine, Belle, 
And I was too happy to speak. 


But jewels are pressing them now, Belle, — 
Yes, jewels their loveliness hide: 

And jewels bedizzen your brow, Belle, 
And canker your spirit with pride. 


My heart was devoted to you, Belle, 
With all the fond ardor of youth: 

You gave in return —it is true, Belle— 
The sting of the rattlesnake’s tooth. 


You threw up your bright little head, Belle: 
Your words I could never repeat. 

I knew that you meant what you said, Belle, 
And dropped like a stone at your feet, 


You left me for silver and gold, Belle; 
You left me for satin and silk; 

For a man that was wrinkled and old, Belle, 
With hair that was whiter than milk. 


You play but a pitiful part, Belle, 
When out in his carriage you ride, " 
And hate, from the core of your heart, Belle, 
The wheezy old man at your side, 


Your jewels are lifeless and cold, Belle, — 
They never return a caress; 


And what is the shimmering fold, Belle, 
_ "The shimmering fold of a dress? 
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You know if there ’s happiness there, Belle, — 


You ’ve tested the glory of wealth; 
And I had enough and to spare, Belle, 
And youth and the beauty of health, 


The heart — what you have —is still mine, Belle: 
You love me in spite of yourself; 

For love is an essence divine, Belle, 
That cannot be purchased with pelf. 


How empty is glitter and show, Belle, . 
How worthless the trappings of pride, 

To a heart that is burdened with woe, Belle, 
Where love is forever denied! 


Northville, Ill., November, 1878. 


CHRISTINE’S FLITTING, 


BY FRANK LEIGH. 


“What an idea! of course I shall not 
go!” 

not?” 

“Go to a ball at the insane asylum? 
why, I should be scared to death! I should 
expect some raving madman to tear me 
limbfrom limb! Ugh! the bare idea makes 
me shiver!’’ 

“That shows how little you know about 
such matters; the raving inmates are never 
allowed to attend these entertainments, and 
thosé who are permitted to be present be- 
have themselves with perfect decorum and 
enjoy the dancing exceedingly; the music 
seems to exert a healthy, subduing influence 
upon them.”’ 

** Have you ever been to one?”’ 

’ “Oh, yes, several; they are well worth 
attending. You will probably see some 
grotesque costumes and perhaps a few er- 
ratic steps in dancing, but beyond that 
there will be nothing to indicate that you 
are in a lunatic asylum. Aside from your 
own pleasure I am personally desirous that 
you should go. I am very anxious to get 
an interest in a mining company of which 
Mr. Rowe and Mr. Pearsall are president 
and secretary. These two gentlemen are 
principal trustees of the insane asylum, and 
invited us to go: their families are going, 
and they are desirous that there should be 
a few sane people there beside themselves. 


You will go to oblige me, will you not, 
Christine?” 

“Oh, yes, if you are really anxious about 
it, and if the Pearsall girls are going.” 

And Christine ran, light-hearted and 
happy, to prepare her costume for the even- 
ing, while her uncle and guardian, Charles 
Sanborn, wrote a brief note to Mr. Pearsal, 
accepting his invitation for Christine, but 
declining it for himself on plea of urgent 
business, 

The ball at the Franklin Insane Asylum 
was a fine affair; Christine met a number 
of friends there, and anticipated a pleasant 
evening, the more so when Fred Coleman 
came up to claim a dance, 

‘Why, Fred! How came you here? Or 
are you one of the quiet patients?” 

**I might, with propriety, answer your 
question Yankee-fashion, by asking Low 
you came here, and if you are a patient? I 
came as escort to Lou and Mollie Rowe, my 
cousins; you know their father is one of 
the trustees. Where is your Uncle Charles?” 

“ He could n’t stay; he brought me and 
then went to some business meeting or 
another; I never saw such a man, — busi- 
ness, business, is all he thinks of; he put 
me in the care of Mrs, Snowden, — the 
matron, you know, —and is coming for me 
by and by.” 

. “*Then I suppose I may be allowed to 
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have a dance or two with you, —that is, if 
you are willing,” 

** Make hay while the sun shines? I wish 
[ knew why it is that Uncle Charles dislikes 
you so; did you ever do him an injury?” 

“JT never knew until recently just why 
he persecutes me so. One reason is that 
twenty years ago my father endorsed a note 
fcr him, he assuring poor father that it was 
a mere form and that he would meet the 
note the instant it came due, and when it 
did fall due my father had to pay it at a 
gieat sacrifice; just at that time a mort- 
gage which Mr. Browne had on our home- 
stead fell into your uncle’s*hands and he 
foreclosed it; this was our pecuniary ruin, 
and your uncle was the cause of our pov- 
erty. I told him once—not knowing that 
I was speaking to the offender —that if I 
ever came across the fellow who had served 
my father so shabby a trick I would ruin 
him if it lay in my power to do so, I think 
he is a little afraid of me,— maybe con- 
science-stricken.”’ 

Fred told the truth so far as he went; he 
omitted, however, to tell Christine that her 
uncle knew of his love for her and had for- 
bidden him to cross his threshold or make 
any advances to Christine. 

“Remember,” he had said savagely, 
and her money are completely and entirely 
in my charge until she is twenty-five; if 
she marries against my will before she 
reaches that age she will be a dowerless 
bride and I will be gainer. She has been 
reared in affluence, has expensive tastes, 
and is accustomed to gratify them, and 


’ knows nothing about work of any kind: if 


you are sincere and unselfish in your love 
for her you will think twice before you will 
drag her down to penury. Young people 
are apt to think they can live on bread and 
cheese and kisses, but I notice they change 
their tune after a year or two of it.”’ 

So Fred held his tongue and hoped: he 
did more, he pored night and day over his 
medical books, practiced gratis anywhere 
and everywhere for the sake of experience, 
and though now only six-and-twenty he 
had some little reputation in Franklin as a 
rising young physician. 

As Fred had been Christine’s devoted 
slave in her baby days, her playmate and 
errand boy, and finally her boy lover in her 
school-days, and had never then nor since 
paid any attention to even the prettiest of 
the other Franklin girls, Christine had not 


reached her twenty-second year without 
making up her mind that fate had destined 
her to be Mrs. Coleman or to die Miss San- 
born. Her uncle was much mistaken when 
he said she could do nothing; unknown to 
him she understood cooking to a certain ex- 
tent, was a wonderful cake-maker, and 
could wield her needle as skillfully as many 
a professed seamstress, 

During a pause in the dances Christine 
sat down in a retired part of the room to 
look at some photographs; she had not ob- 
served that the window just behind her was 
a little way open, but presently her atten- 
tion was drawn to it by hearing voices, and 
she was about to move, fearing the draft, 
when her own name caught her ear; the 
sentence was so drea ful that she remained 
motionless, to lose nothing of the ensuing 
remarks, 

“What a pity that little Christine San- 
born has gone crazy! How it must worry 
her uncle: was there ever any insanity in 
the family?” 

** Yes, on her mother’s side; it seems she 
has an aunt now in an asylum somewhere, 
and her grandmother died raving crazy.’’ 

‘Christine knew well that her mother 
was an only daughter, and as she was with 
her grandmother during her last illness she 
was certain the old lady died as she had 
lived, in full possession of her faculties; so, 
astonished and alarmed at what she had 
heard, she continued listening, 

** How long has the poor girl’s mind been 
wrong?” 

“Oh, for months; her uncle paid a wo- 
man enormous wages to watch her, pre- 
tending to be the housekeeper, and they 
say that lately she has grown violent, 
threatening to kill every one, especially her 
uncle, and they are afraid to keep her at 
home any longer.” 

‘Dear me! [ expect there will be an 
awful scene when Kate attempts to take 
her up-stairs,”’ 

Like a flash of lightning Christine re- 
membered how she had disliked the new 
housekeeper and had been vaguely suspi- 
cious of her; how her uncle and this wo- 
man had seemed to have some secret under- 
standing, or at least some interesting topic 
of conversation of which they desired her 
to know nothing, 

For the next half-hour she closely ob- 
served the words and deeds of those around 
her, and became convinced that she was un- 
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der the same surveillance as the inmates of 
the institution; then seeing the matron and 
the resident physician standing together, 
she went up to them and said to the furmer 
in as careless a tone as she could assume. 

**O Mrs. Snowden, I am so tired! I have 
danced my feet almost off! What time did 
Uncle Charles say he was coming to take 
me home?”’ 

Christine intercepted an uneasy glance at 
the doctor, who looked annoyed, as the 
matron replied, — 

“Your uncle thought you would want to 
see the ball out, so he said he would not 
come before two o’clock,— perhaps not so 
soon if he chanced to over-sieep himself; 
you are not ready to go yet? if you are very 

“Oh, no, indeed! I am not so tired as 
all that; I shall be rested in a minute. 
Then as it is not quite midnight I have at 
least two hours more, have n’t 1?” 

And Christine was sure that the matron 
looked very much relieved, and that the 
doctor was giving Mrs. Snowden a hint 
when he said, — 

“If your uncle should be a little late and 
you should be completely tired out, perhaps 
Mrs, Snowden will let you lie down on her 
sofa and | will give you a little hot punch 
or toddy to refresh you.” 

“Oh, thanks,”’ answered Christine, with 
apparent u i “if I become 
very much fatigued I will whisper ‘ punch’ 
im your ear.” 

An expressive smile was on the doctor’s 
face as well as the matron’s, and Christine, 
sick at heart, was sure that they did not in- 
tend her to leave the asylum for many a 
weary day. With a bright smile on her 
face and a chil] down her spive she sought 
Fred Coleman and asked him to come and 
look over some engravings with her; Fred 
Was not a little surprised, but followed her 
across the hall to the library and drew 
chairs to the table whereon lay the engrav- 
ings. Only a few persons were in the room; 
so under cover of describing a picture she 
said, — 

** Fred, have something dreadful to tell 
you; but steady your countenance, don’t 
let any one think we are talking anything 
but nonsense. Here, read this description 
aloud while I whisper to you.” 

So, whiie Fred obediently read a long de- 
acription of St. Peter’s, Christine told him 
of the infamous piot she had just discov- 
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ered; he was at first incredulous, but a 
she was so thoroughly alarmed he deter. 
mined to do something desperate to reseue 
her, what, he did not know, until Christine 
herself solved the difficulty by saying, — 

“ Fred, your sister Anna and Mr. Pelham 
are at home now, are they not?” 

Yes.”’ 

“ Well, take me there; I know Anna will 
protect me, she was always fond of me.” 

“You say they are watching you: how 
can you get out of this place?”’ 

“I noticed a little while ago that the 
window in the room we used as a dressing. 
room leads out on a little porch only a few 
feet from the ground; I will go to the dress 
ing-room on some errand and pick up your 
cousin Lou’s hood and shawl, —she won't 
mind, — and go out on that porch, and if no 
one sees me I| will jump down and join you 
by the fountain.”’ 

Fred had no time to dispute her plan, al- 
though he feared it would not succeed, as 
just at that moment several persons entered 
the room, among them Mrs. Rowe; Chris- 
tine took Fred’s arm and led him to the 
foot of the stairs, saying aloud for the bene- 
fit of bystanders, — 

*Your aunt, Mrs. Rowe, wants her 
shawl; I am going up for it and will be 
down in a few minutes; go and secure our 
place in the Lancers, and I will get your 
aunt to bring me to you.” 

In spite of Christine’s fears to the con- 
trary, she was allowed to run up-stairs un- 
molested; no one was in the dressing-room, 
and it was the work of but few seconds to 
gather her dress all around her, throw on 
Lou’s large dark shaw) and scarlet uubia 
and step out on the little porch; she cau- 
tiously closed the solid wooden shutters be- 
hind her aud then jumped down to the 
ground, the height proving even less than 
she had feared; hugging the shadowy wall 
carefully she reached the garden unseen, 
and in two seconds more was by Fred’s side 
at the fountain. 

*Come, let’s run, I’m afraid they ’ve 
missed me already,” whispered Christine, 
as Fred drew her hand through his arm. 

*T am mighty glad you got safe this far, 
I was in awful anxiety about you; but let 
us see if we can’t get a conveyance, there 
are a lot of carriages waiting down’ by the 
gate, and I know my uncle ordered his to 

come early.’’ 
**Oh, no! don’t call one, they might hear 
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ns. 1’drather walk: it’s only afew blocks, 
They have no right to take me” — 

“Might makes right; but let us go down 
this street and go in Anna's back gate. If 
they are determined to have you, dear 
Christine, you must remember that we will 
have to give you up, — you are under your 
uncle’s guardianship until you are twenty- 
five, you know”? — 

«But, Fred, can’t I go to law about it? 
lam legally of age.” 

“ Law will do you precious little good if 
you have no money,—and you know nota 
cent is yours for nearly four years; more- 
over, they will not try to seize you openly 
in all probability; as long as you stay hid- 
den with Anna you will be safe, but | know 
your uncle well enough to be sure that he 
will leave no stone unturned to get you 
again.” 

“You have always been my friend, Fred. 
Can’t you think of some way to help me?” 
Fred was silent a moment, then said, — 

“Yes, I know of one way, but I fear the 
remedy will be worse than the disease,”’ 

“Nothing can be worse than that asylum; 
what is it?” 

“Suppose we don’t make any plans until 
we have seen my brother-in-law; he is 
long-headed, and I dare say can suggest 
something.” 

“No: I don’t want to wait: I’d rather 
settleitnow. Besides, you must hurry back 
to the ball to escort your aunt home, or they 
will suspect that you have taken me away. 
What is your dreadful remedy?” 

Fred hesitated still longer, but Christine 
persisted in having an answer, so he said, — 

“If you were a married woman you 
would be safe,—but then you know you 
lose all your money’?— 

“Oh, bother the money!’ was Christine’s 
forcibie if not elegant rejoinder. ‘1 would 
not let that stand in my way if there was 
any one who wanted to marry me under 
such conditions,’”’ 

“Maybe I am awfully selfish to suggest 
such a thing, but I love you dearly, Chris- 
tine, and would rather have you penniless 
than the richest woman that ever lived, so 
if you are willing to accept me under such 
circumstances I am yours,”’ 

Christine was a little embarrassed at so 
singular a proposal, so, nervously laughing, 
replied, — 

“Well, Fred, you certainly are better 
than the insane asylum; but we can’t be 


married at once, and meantime I am not 
safe,’’ 

“Yes, you are; we have got in Anna’s 
garden without detection. I have my pass- 
key, and need not let any of the -servants 
see us.’’ And unlocking the door ne told 
Christine to sit in the parlor a few moments 
while he aroused his sister, 

Mr. and Mrs. Pelbam were not a little as- 
tonished when Fred roused them to relate 
the news, Mrs, Pelham hastily dressed 
herself and ran down to the frightened gir). 

“My darling child! What an awful 
thing! Lam so glad Fred brought you here, 
your uncle may tear me in pieces before 
I’ll give you up,’’ was Mrs, Pelham’s greet- 
ing to Christine. 

** Well, Anna, I must hurry back, I’ve 
got to take Aunt Louisa and the girls home; 
hide Christine until morning, and then she 
will be safe, as lam to marry her. Good- 
night, If there is anything to tell I will 
wake you up when | return.”” And with 
these words Fred hurried away. 

As you may imagine, neither Christine 
nor Mrs, Pelham retired until Fred came 
home, so anxious were they to know whether 
the fugitive had been traced. The young 
man’s report was encouraging. When he 
re-entered the ball-room his aunt seemed to 
be the only person who had missed him, for 
as Mr. Sanborn had not thought of the 
probability of Fred’s being at the ball he 
had not mentioned him to either Mrs, 
Snowden or the resident physician, and 
these being comparative new comers in 
Franklin knew nothing of the long friend- 
ship between the young people and did not 
connect Fred with Christine’s disappear 
ance, 

As Christine afterward learned, she was 
missed very soon after ner flight; messen- 
gers were sent at once to Mr. Sanborn’s, 
supposing her to be there, so that consider- 
able time was wasted before it was ascer- 
tained that she had really run away. 

After Fred had related what little he 
knew about the above he turned to Ciiris- 
tine and said, — 

**Christine, dear, you have had a litle 
time to think over the matter, and if you 
want to change your mind about marrying 
me, — you know I am poor” -- 

**Of course, Fred, 1 don’t want to force 
myself upon you: I know a wife is a bur- 
den 08. 

“Oh, what geese you two are!’ inter- 
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posed Anna. “Christine, Fred has wor- 
shiped you ever since you were born, and 
you know you love him, so what is the use 
of being so foolish? as soon as it is daylight 
you can go and get the license, Fred, and 
ask Mr. Bayly to come here and we will 
have a quiet wedding in spite of Mr. San- 
born. But it is late and you are tired and 
we must go to bed; come, Christine, you 
can sleep with Lottie.” 

And as they went up-stairs Fred contrived 
to whisper to Christine, — 

“For my part I think I am vastly indebted 
to your uncle; tomorrow will make me as 
happy as a king if only you are content.” 

Christine’s answer was to lay her hand in 


Fred’s, and say, — 


**I think Uncle Charles has behaved 
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splendidly; let ’s go and see him tomorrow 
and tell him so.” 

Mr. Sanborn rang Mr. Pelham’s bell a 
few minutes afterward. A half-awake ser. 
vant said, in answer to his queries, that 
Miss Sanborn was not there, and, being 
sent up-stairs to obtain more certain news, 
came back saying that Mr. Pelham said he 
had n’t seen the young lady for some days, 
And so Mr. Sanborn went away. His wrath 
was hot when he received a note the next 
morning from Christine Coleman; but he 
had the money ,and that was really all he 
wanted. Christine wanted to go to law 
about it; but Fred objected, and that ended 
it; for there never was a more loving, trust- 
ing wife than she, and her Fred’s opinion 
was sure to be acceptable in her eyes, 


OUR STUPID BOAT-STEERER. 


BY W, H. MACY. 


When I shipped as mate of the “ Maria 
Theresa,”’ she was ready for sea, and nearly 
ail her other officers, as weil as the crew, 
were unknown to me until they mustered 
together on the day of sailing. 

One of the boatsteerers, who answered to 
the name of Joe Meader, was a long-limbed, 
tawny feliow, evidently a semi-savage from 
some one of the isles of the South Sea; and 
in the course of my duties in getting the 
ship under way, making sail and stowing 
the anchors, I had discovered that this fel- 
Jow understood very little English, and was 
by no means proficient in seamanship, as 
became the station which he ocoupied. I 
had occasion several times to speak sharply 
to him, when his stupiditv had for the mo- 
ment exhausted my patience; and when at 
last, after the ship was fairly out in the 
blue of the Atlantic, and the pilot was dis- 
charged, we went down to the supper-table, 
1 asked Captain Taber, — 

** Where did you pick up such a stupid 
fellow for a boat-steerer?” 

** Which one do you mean?” he asked. 

“Why, the Kanaka, Joe Meader. I hope 
I have n’t judged him too hastily; but he 
acted to me like a regular blockhead.”’ 


The captain laughed. 

Why, that ’s my boatesteerer. I shall 
take him in my boat, because I understand 
him, and he understands me better than he 
can any one else. In fact, he is my man; 
and he has sailed with me three voyages. 
He ’1i never learn our tongue so as to talk 
it fluently; and he ’Il never be an able sea- 
man in the full sense of the word. But he 
is as brave as a lion; and, if you lay him 
alongside of a sperm-whale, he ’s there.” 

“* Indeed,” said I, “I ’m glad to know 
that; for it’s worth something, in starting 
on a voyage, to have a boat-steerer who has 
been proved. And, if the fellow can do his 
duty in the head of a boat, we can overlook 
many drawbacks in other respects.”’ 

‘*Especially if he is a kind of favorite 
with the old man, I suppose you think,” 
added Captain Taber, with another laugh. 
** By the way, Joe Meader is a queer cor- 
ruption of the name given to him, which 
was Omega.” 

‘*Named after the ship he served in?” I 
inquired; “or was it because he was the 
last piece in the pot?” 

* I'll tell you the story of our early ac- 
quaintance when we are at leisure,” said 
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he; “and you shall judge whether I have 
reason to believe in Omega, — ay, even to 
love him.” 

Later that evening the captain fulfilled 
his promise, and I was so much interested 
in the story that I think I can recall it very 
nearly as related by him. 


I was second mate of the “ Alpha,”’ cruis- 
ing in the low latitudes of the Pacific; and 
we were, at the time my story begins, steer- 
ing away southward from the King Mill’s 
group, intending to try our luck in the vi- 
cinity of Rotuma and about the Fijis. The 
lookout from the mast-head reported a sail 
in sight; but it was late in the afternoon, 
and only a light air stirring, so that it was 
nearly sundown before we made out that 
the sail flapping was that of a boat or canoe, 
and not of any larger vessel. 

A boat was lowered, of which I was sent 
in charge; and, under the long and strong 
strokes of a fresh crew, we soon shot along- 
side of the strange craft. 

She proved to be one of those swift but 
rickety canoes such as you have seen at the 
Groups, made of hundreds of little pieces of 
wood seized together with little lashings 
made of cocoanut-husks, carrying the usual 
outriggers, and possessing the usual “‘ pump 
or sink”? qualities of vessels of her class, 

In this frail craft were two young men, 
who had evidently made a sea-voage much 
longer than they had wished or intended at 
starting; for they were worn and emaciated 
by want of food and drink, and their lower 
limbs were so cramped from long confine- 
ment in one position that they had to be 
helped into the boat by my crew. When 
found by us, they had nothing to eat but 
aremnant of the flesh of a shark in a half- 
putrid state; and, for drink, they had a sin- 
gle cocoanut shell half full of water. 

As the craft was of no earthly use to us, 
she was allowed to go adrift as soon as the 
men were taken out of her, A few strokes 
brought us again alongside of our approach- 
ing ship, where the poor fellows were taken 
on board and made comfortable. 

With sufficient food and water, and room 
enough to move about, they soon revived 
wonderfully, and were able to give us some 
account of their adventures, 

They came from the Island of Epemama, 
commonly known to whalers as Simpson’s 
Island, and had started out to go to another 
island only thirty miles to the westward; 


but, being overtaken by squally weather, 
they had lost their reckoning, and had 
drifted away with little or no idea of direc- 
tion. According to their count, they had 
been out fifteen days when they were picked 
up; and even the sternest hearts among us 
were moved by their tears of joy at finding 
themselves on the comparative terra firma 
of a ship’s deck, with plenty of water and 
food within their reach. 

As we were not bound toward their na- 


tive island, but to quite an opposite direc- - 


tion, of course the two Kanakas must re- 
main with us, and become a part of our 
crew for a considerable length of time, 
They must have names of some sort; and 
the mate, by way of showing off his classics, 
proposed to christen them Damon and Py- 
thias. Whereupon I suggested that Castor 
and Pollux would be an improvement. But 
the captain declared that one of them ought 
to be named after the ship; so of course 
Alpha and Omega would be exactly the 
thing. 

Omega — who is now your stupid friend 
and shipmate, Joe Meader — was the taller 
of the two, and by far the better-looking; 
though you will say that there is ample 
room for improvement even in his beauty. 
But Alpha, who was short and thick-set, 
had a very sinister expression about hii; in 
fact, was hideously ugly, both in the Eng- 
lish and the American sense of the word. 

Well, the two waifs were turned into the 
forecastie among the crew, and were called 
upon like the rest for duty whenever they 
could be made useful. Omega fell to my 
lot as one of the starboard watch; and he 
proved so tractable and willing that I soon 
became greatly attached to him, tLough | 
cannot say that he was apt at learning sea- 
manship. But 1 always had great patience 
with even a stupid man if he tried to do the 
best he could. Not so, however, with Cap- 
tain Lucas, of the ‘Alpha; for he was 
one of those small-souled, overbearing ty- 
rants, who think it a brave act to tyrannize 
over any poor fellow who has no power to 
stand his own ground, or no intelligence to 
defend his own cause. These two poor is- 
landers were fit subjects for his tyranny, 
and one of his chief delights consisted in 
bullying and abusing them, Poor Alpha, 
who was in the third mate’s watch, fared 
the worse of the two, having no one to say 
a word in his favor; but I determined that 
my man, who always showed a willing and 
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an amiable disposition, should not be with- 
out a champion. Whenever I could so 
manage it, I kept him employed somewhere 
out of the captain’s way. Whenever he 
was attacked and wronged, I defended him, 
even at the risk of always keeping myself 
in hot water with Captain Lucas, But I 
cared little for his enmity or his blustering, 
knowing that I could do my duty, and that, 
even if I left the ‘* Alpha” at a Pacific 
port, I could easily get quite as good a 
berth in another ship. 

Although our new shipmates were not at 
first assigned any places as oarsmen in the 
boats, I had occasion two or three times to 
take Omega with me in place of some one 
of my boat’s crew temporarily off duty. I 
found him an exceilent man for boat-serv- 
ice; he being full of courage, and anxious, as 
he ever was, to exert himself to the utmost. 
He was awkward at the oar, though a little 
practice would remedy that: but with the 
paddle in his grasp, and faced about toward 
the whales, he was the best man of the 
boat’s crew; for he was quite in his element, 
and seemed like one inspired. 

One day, on lowering, Captain Lucas 
found one of his crew sick, and took Omega 
as a substitute. 

We were unsuccessful in our chase of the 
whales; and, when we returned on board, 
I observed that my Kanaka had his left eye 
closed and much swollen and discolored, as 
if from the effects of a very ugly blow. 

Thinking the injury might be accidental, 
I innocently inquired of Captain Lucas, — 

**What’s the matter with Omega’s face?”’ 

‘None of your prying business,” he an- 
swered in a brutal tone, 

* Oh, yes!’ I retorted: ‘* I suppose I un- 
derstand what ’s the matter. I thought at 
first he might have been hurt by some acci- 
dent.” 

** Well, you see it was no accident at all. 
If you must know, I cracked him over the 
head with a paddle, for his laziness; and I 
only wish I had split his skull, if there ’s 
any satisfaction to you. I’ll have no soger- 
ing in my boat,” he added, as if saying, by 
implication, that I did in mine. 

**You didn’t have any sogering on his 
part.”’ said I, with some indignation; ‘for 
I know him better. I don’t say that this 
poor green Kanaka is a sailor; but I ’ll 
swear that he ’s no soger.”’ 

** And I suppose you think,” drawled the 
captain, with his most ironical! smile, “‘ that 


he did n’t deserve the crack he got over the 
eye?” 

*“*Think’ is n’t the word,” I answered 
fiercely: ** I know he did not.’’ 

“Til be the judge in such cases; and you 
just keep your meddlesome tongue between 
your teeth, or 1’il put your eye in mourn. 
ing the same as I did your chum’s there,” 
he said. 

Captain Lucas was now ready to boil over 
with rage; and, my mercury standing at the 
same temperature, I was quite as reckless 
of consequences, 

** Meddiesome or not, I say that it was a 
cruel blow,—ay, cruel, and worthy of a 
coward,” 

Captain Lucas snatched a capstan - bar 
from the mizzen-mast, and swung for me, 

I had laid my hand upon another one, 
but was too late, 

His blow descended upon — not me, but 
my faithful Omega, who, quicker thar 
thought, had interposed his own head to re- 
ceive it. 

By this time, the mate, who, as in du 
bound, must support the authority of his 
superior, interfered, and called the boat- 
steerer to render unwilling aid; and I was 
disarmed, and ordered to go below, —off 
duty for the present. 

I kept my own state-room; and, to all the 
captain’s bluster and threats that night, I 
made no more reply than as if I had not 
heard him. 

But the next day he was in a different 
mood, and I resolved that he should make 
the first approaches toward being recon- 
ciled, knowing that he could not long afford 
to lose my services in the midst of the 
whaling season. I would take no hint; 
but, at the end of three days, I went sulki- 
ly about my duty, in obedience to positive 
orders, 

Meanwhile my poor savage was effectually 
disabled for some weeks, having one side of 
his head laid open by the capstan-bar. But 
he bore his sufferings wiih stoical patience, 
but seemingly with pride and delight, satis- 
fied that he had shielded me; for he under- 
stood perfectly well the cause of my quarrel 
with my superior. I felt that I owed my 
life to his impulse of gratitude; for, if the 
terrible blow had been stopped by my skull 
instead of his, Captain Lucas would certain- 
ly have had murder upon his soul. 

I cominued to do my duty on board the 
* Alpha;” but my situation was anything 
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but a pleasant one. There was bad blood 
between the captain and myself, though it 
did not burst its bonds; the state of our 
feelings appearing only in the form of cool- 
ness and restraint toward each other. In- 
deed he seemed to take some pains to avoid 
any collision with me, While there was no 
change in his general abusive course toward 
others, Omega, after the episode, fared bet- 
ter than before; for, although Captain Lucas 
Jost no opportunity of hazing him with abu- 
sive language, and ‘“‘ working his old iron 
up” with disagreeable and menial jobs, he 
made use of no active violence. Whether 
the sight of the ugly scar on Omega’s head, 
which you may have noticed today, had any 
terror for the conscience of Captain Lucas, 
I cannot say. But he seemed to be more 
severe than ever upon the poor feilow, 
Alpha, who was beaten and abused at any 
and all times, without the slightest provoca- 
tion on his part, 

In pursuing this course, the captain was 
stirring up ademon that he little thought 
of. All the ferocity of the rude savage, 
Alpha, was roused within him, and he 
burned with the one natural desire for final 
revenge, At such times as the captain was 
most abusive to him, — though he submit- 
ted, whether to blows of the fist or to a 
thrashing with a rope’s-end,— there was a 
gieam in his eyes like that of the tiger. As 
his wild emotions agitated his stout though 
dwarfish frame, and flashed darkly across 
his features, Calibar himself could not have 
been more hideous in appearance. 

Thus matters went on until the year roll- 
ed round, and we again turned our ship’s 
head northward for another cruise among 
the low islands near the equator, 

I had told Omega that we were nearing 
his home; but, grateful as was the news to 
his ears, his rapture seemed tempered with 
a feeling of regret at parting from me. He 
suggested what seemed to me the insane 
idea of my going ashore with him when we 
should arrive at Epemama, and either living 
always with him, or reshipping in some 
other vessel, where the commander would 
be more congenial to me. He seemed much 
affected at my rejection of this proposal, 
and for several days before we made the 
land he showed a desire to hover near my 
person, often looking at me es if he had 
something on his mind to say to me, yet 
hever saying it. I did not notice this so 
much at the time; but it came to my mem- 


ory in an exceedingly forcible manner after- 
ward, 

But the savage joy of our ship’s ugly 
namesake when be had his native land 
plainly in sight had no drawback to its in- 
tensity. He made no noisy demonstrations; 
but I could see every fibre of his frame 
quiver with delight as we neared the island, 
and the fleet of canoes were seen coming 
out to meet us, under the impulse of their 
great leg-of-mutton sails. There were more 
than forty of them to be seen before the 
nearest one arrived alongside; and each of 
these contained four or five men, while 
some of them bad also one or two women 
on board, 

As soon as the ship was hove to, they 
crowded alongside, and the men swarmed 
on bvard until our deck was filled with 
them, driving a smart trade, chiefly in co- 
coanuts and mats, which they exchanged 
for bits of tobacco. 

Alpha, still quivering with excitement, 
stripped off his clothing, which had been 
furnished to make a civilized man out of 
him, and mingled with the yelling crowd, at 
once transformed back again into the savage 
Epemaman. Not so with my man, who, al- 
though he exchanged hearty salutations 
with his old acquaintances, still retained 
the sailor’s toga with a certain half-civilized 
dignity about him; and, as before, he re- 
mained near me wherever I went, but with 
his keen eyes ever directed upon the crowd 
where it was thickest. Many of the men 
were armed with short spears, made of co- 
coanut wood, with the edges at one end ser- 
rated by rows of shark’s-teeth; and some 
carried heavy clubs. No precautions against 
treachery had been taken by Captain Lucas; 
and, mingled together as the natives and 
the ship’s-crew were, I observed with some 
concern that nearly every one of our men 
was surrounded by a ring of the tawny bar- 
barians. I looked over the side toward the 
coral reef, now within a mile of the ship, 
and saw that several canoes filled with wo- 
men were quietly paddling away toward the 
shore. 

Feeling this to be a dangerous omen, I 
was in the act of turning to speak a word of 
warning to Captain Lucas, himself sur- 
rounded by a large group of savages, when 
I was seized in a vise-like grasp, and half 
pushed, half carried toward the companion- 
way and down the stairs into the cabin. It 
was Omega who was my assailant; and, as 
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he forced me into the gangway, I saw his 
ugly comrade Alpha, with the expression of 
a demon on his face, deal a blow at his old 
énemy, the captain, nearly severing his 
head from his shoulders, Not w.th a rude, 
serrated spear was the murderous deed 
done, but with a far more effective weapon, 
—one of our own blubber-spades, I had 
just time to catch the dreadful sight in my 
eye; and then I was bundled down below, 
Omega closing the door and fastening it in- 
side as he foilowed. 

“Get gun, sir!’ he cried impetuously. 
“Get gun! fight!’ 

There was no room at that moment for 
anything but action; not an instant to be 
wasted in thought upon the horrible tragédy 
going on above. The captain and mate 
were both killed, of course: they would be 
the first victims. The din and clamor over- 
head were perfectly terrific; for, before I 
had seized a gun which chanced to be ready 
loaded in my state-room, the fiendish rabble 
were in full possession of the upper-deck. 
We heard them bracing the main-yard to 
fill the topsail, and, looking up through the 
sky-light, could see that three or four of 
them had hold of the wheel, wrangling fu- 


riously, each pretending to know more than 
the others about steering the ship. The 
well-known voice of Alpha was heard trying 
to direct their operations, for he had picked 
up a little knowledge of seamanship during 
his year’s experience, and he now appeared 
to be the master-spirit among his country- 
men. 

I had two faithful allies at my side, —my 
preserver, Omega; and the black steward, 
who chanced to be in the cabin at the mo- 
ment the attack was made, and had thus 
escaped death. We made all haste to load 
more of the guns, including a pair of pistols 
which belonged to the mate, and which I 
knew where to lay hold of. Bu: 1 confess I 
knew not what course | should pursue after 
we were well armed; for it would be mad- 
ness to rush out among a hundred armed 
savages thirsting for our blood. 

I told Omega and the steward that we 
must stay where we were, and wait for 
them to make the attack on us, when we 


would then sell our lives as dear.y as we 
could. 


**No come down here,” said Omega de- 
cidediy. ‘‘Nocome. Epemama too much 
*fraid gun.”’ 


This was true, and I ougiit to have 


thought of what my savage friend had s 
well considered, making it the means of 
saving my life. His countrymen, except 
the very few who had “gone down io the 
sea in ships,” had the most terrible dread 
of fire-arms as something quite beyond their 
comprehension. Cold steel they could un- 
derstand, and make it a game for two to 
play at; but gunpowder and balls savored 
of the supernatural. They would not at 
tack us in our stronghold; but would try to 
work the ship in, and run her ashore, where 
they could dispose of the few survivors at 
their leisure. 

This, however, was no easy task to per- 
furm, unless the ship could be put under a 
press of sail, and then skillfully handled, 
She had been lying with her maintopsail 
aback, directly under the lea of the coral 
reef, in a perfectiy safe position for our 
purpose; as the set of the current was 
sweeping her off-shore, and, the wind now 
dying away to a very light breeze, her drift 
would be considerable, even if well steered 
onawind. But the savages were making 
wretched work of it; for we could see, from 
the window in the stern, what a crooked 
wake the vessel was leaving behind her, be- 
ing now off several points free, and the 
next miuute nearly aback, with all her can- 
vas fluttering. As Omega understood their 
language, he knew that they were soon get- 
ting discouraged at their lack of success, 
and that, in spite of their efforts, the ship 
was going away from the island instead of 
nearing it. 

I had heard the main hatch lifted off two 
or three times, and after a minute sbut 
down again, as if those above were peering 
cautiously down; but it was drawing near 
sundown, and I knew that they would not 
risk coming down after the daylight was 
gone, such was their wholesome fear of the 
guns. 

But a different noise now called my atten- 
tion, —a gentle pounding on the door in 
the buikhead between us and the after-hold, 
and a voice asking in English to be ad- 
mitted. 

The voice was recognized, and three of 
our crew jumped through the doorway, it 
being opened for the purpose, and as quick- 
ly secured again. 

These three had been lucky enough to 
get down into the forecastle, thus escaping 
the general massacre, and had crawled aft 
over the casks, between-decks, to join our 
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in the cabin. One of these men had 
his arm broken by a blow from a club in- 
tended for his skull. Bat, thus re-enforced, 
I felt much stronger than before; for we 
mustered five able-bodied men beside the 
half-crippled one. There were two more, I 
supposed, at the mast-head,—one at the 
main, and one at the fore; but they would, 
for safety, stay where they were, and could 
not co-operate with us while the islanders 
held possession of the upper deck. 

My faithful Omega, as soon as all the 
men were armed with loaded gun~, suggest- 
ed to me the line of tactics whieh I ought to 
pursue. The Babel of guttural voices over- 
bead, a complete abomination to the rest of 
us, was quite intelligible to him, and his 
quick ear was ever open. 

“No can get ship ashore,” said he. ‘‘ Ship 
all right go to leeward, Some men talk, 
leave ship, go ashore, Big Eree Rootara 


say stay all night, He all the same cap’n, 
Alpha say he wants to go ashore.’ 

There was little in the ship that they 
cared for, except tobacco and cloth; and all 
this was below the deck, where they did not 
dare to venture, 

Not even into the forecastie would they 
put their heads after dark, though they 
might have done so with safety after our 
party was concentrated in the cabin. They 
would stay by the ship as long as Rootara, 
the leading chief, held his present mind; 
but I presume that Alpha cared less than 
bis superior about running any risk of life 
to get possession of the vessel. He had ac- 
complished his main object in wreaking his 
full vengeance upon the tyrant, Captain 
Lucas, 

“Now,” said Omega, “two man —good 
gun-man — stand here,’ placing me and 
Tom Dawes, one of the men from the fore- 
castle, where we could see obliquely up 
through the skylight. ‘‘ Come dark now. 
Epemama man no see you.” 

We took our station in the darkness, se- 
lecting the best guns, and holding ourselves 
ready for decisive action at the proper mo- 
Ment, 


“Want to kill two man,” whispered Ome- 


taas coolly as if they had been two pigs in- 


stead of human beings, his own country- 
ten, 


“Stand by when I tell you. Me touch 


you so,”? 
We could see, even in the half-obscurity, 
lhe legs of the savages as from time to time 


855 
they walked back and forth past the skylight 


within range, 

But Rootara was unkridwn to us, and I 
said as much to my preserver. 

** Me tell you when Rootara comes,’”’ said 
the sharp-eyed feilow. ‘*Got mark — fay 
—fay—one big leg, one smallone. Keep 
still now.” 

Many dusky forms passed and repasséd 
my line of vision outside the skylight, and 
two or three times I half raised my gun, 
thinking [ had the right man; but my ad- 
viser silently put his hand upon it to ré- 
strain my haste, 

At length I became tired, and lowered the 
weapon into one hand at my side; but just 
then Omega’s eyes fairly flashed in thé 
darkness as he reached over me, and touch- 
ed the shoulder of Dawes, who was already 
in the act of taking aim. The flash and ré- 
port followed instantly, and the stalwart 


form of Alpha dropped heaviiy to the deck, 
A yell of agony, blending with the noise of 
the fall, and a wailing cry, not unlike that 
of the croon at an Irish wake, swelled from 
a score of throats. 

, Then there was a general pattering of 
naked feet overhead, all moving rapidly 
aft. 

** Keep close and still now,’’ said Omega 
to me, ‘‘ and be all ready.” 

Dawes had seized another gun, the next 
but one, and stood again prepared for @ 
second shot, Meanwhile there was some 
fumbling at the door of the companion-way, 
as if the islanders were becoming desperaté, 
and meant to attack usin ourden. But it 
was well for them that they did not open 
the door; for the steward and another man 
stood at the foot of the stairs in the dark, 
with their cocked and loaded guns pointed 
upward, 

There was much clamor now among the 
erowd, and apparently more diversity of 
opinion; for I could hear Omega chuckle as 
he listened. But as a peculiar uneven step 
was heard coming aft, while a voice, well 
known to him, thundered out some angry 
order to the stupid fellow at the helm, the 


lynx eyes snapped again, and a hand was 
laid lightlyson my shoulder as a warning to 
be ready. 

A pair of legs, sustaining a massive body, 
moved into my range of vision. They were 
hardly a pair, thougb, to speak correctly; 
for one was of ordinary size, as human legs 
run, while the other, in respect to circum- 
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ference, would certainly have filled a deck- Including the two who had remained y 


bucket. the mast-head, we mustered eight men, qj 
** Now,” said Omega; and I needed no told, as the remnant of the ship’s-crew, 
second cal). course, I, as the superior officer, took charge 


My bullet passed upward through the and, thus short-handed, steered away fo 
head of Rootara, and the great sun of Epe- Manilla, where more men were shipped; 


mama had set forever, and, after another very successful cruise, | 

“Go on deck now,’ said the impassive took the “‘ Alpha’ home to her owners with Th 
Omega, as if the whole business were now a full cargo of oil. ; the F 
settled. **Kanaka all go now. Kill big You may judge now, if you can, what my nie ] 
Eree: no fight no more.” feeling must be toward the man who hy — '™¢: 


He understood his countrymen well; for thus twice saved my life,—once from the § N@™ 
never was a sinking ship deserted by rats blow of the capstan-bar, which left the — 'Y:* 
more quickly than was ours by these bar- strange scar on his head, and which would nove 
barians when the fall of their chieftain was have killed me; and again from the mor. ie 
known. Their horrible cries still ring in derous hand of his own countrymen, when — “"®* 
my ears whenever I recall the events of that he might very naturally have joined with Jessi 
night. them in capturing the ship, and killing the Ale 

We threw open the cabin doors, and sal- entire crew. But he deliberately chose for} Ye" 
lied forth into the moonlight just in time to himself the part he would act, even though § ™¥! 
see the last of them rush oyerboard, caring he saw great risk of his life by so doing; for than 
not for the moment whether they dropped his own people would have shown him no In 
into a canoe or into the sea; for these peo- mercy bad they succeeded in running th F | 
ple, in their native tropical waters, are quite ship on the coral reef, in accordance with § ?'* 
as amphibious as are so many seals or ot- their designs. want 
ters. Omega has never expressed any wish to 

We had only to put the helm hard up, revisit Epemama, thinking no doubt that Na 
and, the ship’s head falling off, we soon put his chance of life would not be worth asin 
a convenient distance between us and the gle head of tobacco if he should land there, forw 
frightened Epemamans. They had taken He bas told me that he had an old grudge § 


the bodies of Rootara and Alpha with them against the chief, Rootara, and wished gloor 
when they fled the field, and they had also see him killed, especially by my hand. He f° 
previously thrown overboard all our slaugh- has sailed with me two voyages as boat out c 
tered shipmates, and washed down the deck. steerer, the tie of affection between us be Th 
No damage had been done, beyond the theft ing more strong than ever; and it shal f *¥4" 
of some few portable articles from above- never be from word of mine that we pat § "Ta! 
deck. company. little 
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HUMBLED. 


BY AMANDA M. HALE. 


The carriage had rolled steadily through 
the pine woods for the last hour, and Nan- 
nie Maythorn had dozed for that length of 
time. But one cannot sleep always, and so 
Nannie awoke, breaking in upon Lu’s reve- 
ry, and cutting short the thread of Jessie’s 
novel. 

“ How much longer are we to go on in‘this 
tiresome way, I should like to kuow? Do, 
Jessie, urge Pharaoh to drive faster.” 

“Lu, can't you speak?’ and Jessie’s eyes 
went down upon her book again. It is so 
much easier to ask other people to do things 
than to do them yourself, ~ 

Lu put her head out of the window. 

“Can't do it, Miss Lu, jis now, cause we’s 
jis comiu’ to a bit o’ swamp, an’ old Dick ’Il 
want to give his mind to it. Could n’t think 
whippin’ him now, no how.” 

Nannie’s dissatisfied ‘‘ Pish!” did not 
reach Lu’s ears; for she sat still, her head 
forward, and leaning from the wide, open 
carriage, her eyes upon the tender, purple 
glooms of the deep forest, and her senses half 
entranced in the balmy languor that grew 
out of its stillness and sweet odors. 

The carriage lumbered along through the 
swamp, heavily lurching to both sides, each 
strain more violent- than the last, forcing 
little peevish shrieks from Nannie, and 
making Jessie look off her book again with 
the exclamation, — 

“Do see what they are about, Lu!” 

“Just as though I can help the wrenching 
of this carriage!’ was upon Lu’s lips; but as 
the words were about to leave them, the for- 
ward right wheel gave a heavy plunge, there 
was a loud cracking noise, and the motion 
suddenly ceased. 

“Ho, dere! now, ho! what ails de horse? 
Broke fru de crust, have you? Why can’t ye 
stan’ still? Sam, I say, a’n’t you got no 
presence of mind? ‘Take dat ar horse by de 
bridle. Here we is, now, all safe and sound, 


thanks to my surgacity.” 

“You stupid fellow, you ’ve frightened me 
almost to death! I’ll write to papa to have 
you sold, the moment I get to The Cypress- 
@,” said Nannie. 

“ Be quiet, Nannie. Don’t you see that 

21 


_ command Lu, 
blood to submit to control, And yet Lu, to 


Luis hurt? Pharaoh, run quick! Isn’t there 
a spring anywhere? O dear! what shall 
we do!” and Jessie, in her terror, wrung 
her hands in dismay, and gazed in utter 
helplessness at Lu’s white face, as it sank 
back in a corner of the carriage. In the 
novels which she had read, gallant knights 
always came to the assistance of distressed 
damsels; and, looking about in a vague 
longing for help, she was not at all surprised 
to see a horseman gallop up to the side of the 
carriage, and dismount. 

‘* Have you any wine or liquor of any kind 
with you?” 

The calm, kind voice was re-assuring. 

“Oh, yes! in the hamper. How fortu- 
nate!’ and Jessie, who always felt that she 
should prove a heroine in any emergency, 
quickly drew out a flask and a small silver 
cup. 

The gentleman poured out a little wine, 
and put the cup to Lu’s lips. The subtle 
fluid started the springs of life. Lu’s eyes 
opened, fixed wonderingly upon the strau- 
ger, then a little pink flush crept to her 
cheek, and she sat up and drew her shawl 
about her. But even as she did so, a crim- 
son thread trickled down her cheek, and she 
put her hand to her temple, 

_ Nannie screamed. 

**Odear me! I cannot bear the sight of 
blood! Get me some water, somebody! I 
shall faint! Dolly! Fan!’ 

And, nobody minding her, Nannie lay 
back in the corner, and sobbed. 

Lu was still pressing her handkerchief 
against the wound, Her hand was drawn 
away, and alinen bandage put around her 
temple. 

**T will do it myself,’’ Lu said, 

**No, you cannot, Sit still!’ 

Who was this that assumed so much 
power? People were not accustomed to 
It was n’t in the Maythorn 


her own wonder, sat quite still, as she was 

told to do. 
** That will soon check the flow of blood, 

I think. Drink a little.more of the wine.” 
Lu hesitated, 
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“ Drink!” 

She did drink, and the gentleman stepped 
to the ground. 

* And now we will see what is to be done. 
Is the breakage very serious, my good fel- 
low?” 

***Deed, mas’r, spect de old ting’s gone to 
smash for good and all.” 

“Then you have to unharness your 
horses, and ride one of them to The Cy- 

8”? 

“Ride! De O.e Harry hisself could n’t 
ride one o’ dem horses, Dem horses, sar, 
has a way ob dere own, an’ | has to gib in 
to it.” 

* Ah! but perhaps it is n’t so bad as you 
think.’’ 

The gentleman went to the side, and in a 
minute reported that the break was a mere 
trifle, and he repaired it forthwith, with a 
bit of a whip-lash and a fragment of rope. 
Did it ‘‘ wid his own hands,” as Pharaoh 
afterward remarked; ‘‘and he a gemmen 
wid fingers white as Miss Nannie’s,”’ at 
which Nannie fainted, Jessie said ** How 
romantic!’ and Lu sewed steadfastly and 
did not vouchsafe a word. 

“Now you can goon. Ladies, I am hap- 
py to say that you can proceed safely. You 
are expected at The Cypresses, I think.’’ 

_ Lu bowed rather haughtily. 

“ Oh, yes!’ Jessie replied very cordially, 
“We sent Doliy and Fan— our maids — in 
advance of us, Are you staying at The 
Cypresses? We are going there for Nannie’s 
health. Is it a pleasant place? Are there 
nice people there?” 

Jessie’s questions were answered a seria- 
tim as the carriage jolted slowly along, the 
stranger riding by its side, Lu looking 
gloomily out at the darkening pine wood, 
and Nannie sulking in the corner, 

There was a large amount of sulkiness 
in the Maythorn blood, and that eiement 
hhad all drained off into Naunie’s and Lu’s 
veins, and left Jessie sweet-tempered and 
placable. 

A reservation must be made in regard to 
Lu. Her forgiveness must first be asked. 
Was it for her to go forward, and say, ‘‘I 
forgive you: let us be friends’’? Clearly 
mot; and that was why it vexed her that 
Ferdinand Alcock should ride by her side so 
unconcernedly, chatting with her innocent, 
foolish sister, Jessie. What right — 

» “ Why, Lu! this is Mr, Ferdinand Alcock, 
whom papa liked so much, you know,” cried 
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Jessie. “Oh, I forgot that you met him 
last winter. How strange that you shoul 
not recognize each other.”’ 

Thus challenged, Lu could only give her 
hand to Mr. Alcock, and say she was happy 
to see him, 

* Are you quite comfortable now?” he 
asked. 

“Quite, thank you, Nannie, are you 
better?” 

“It’s no matter whether I am or not,” 
replied Nannie fretfully, ‘* You can gu on 
looking out at the window, though what you 
see there I can’t imagine; nothing but ugly 
skeletons of trees, Are there any robbers 
in these woods, Mr. Alcock?” 

And the girl, as she asked the question, 
sat up, and, throwing back the hood of her 
traveling cloak, showed him her face for the 
first time. It was pale and thin and child- 
ish, with fair, floss-like hair straggling in 
curling threads over the blue-veined tem- 
ples, — the eyes gray and soft. 

** Not that I know of, Miss Nannie.” 

** Because I shail be so frightened if there 
are. How far are we now from The Cy- 
presses ?”’ 

**Only two miles, Are you very tired?” 

The girl’s gray eyes looked up at him 
wonderingly. Jessie was indifferently gen- 
tle, Lu dutifully kind, but this voice was 
full of sympathy, If Lu or Jessie had asked 
the question, she would have moaned outs 
melancholy reply; but, as it was, she said 
gently, — 

** a little timid, thank you.” 

Lu changed her seat and told Nannie to 
lean upon her, and so they came out of the 
wood at last and up to the veranda of the 
large wooden hotel, whose many-lighted win- 
dows beamed a hospitable welcome. Jessie 
looked about for their cavalier, but he had 
disappeared, and in his stead the landlord, 
burly and good-natured, but not half so gen- 
tlemanly or romantic, 

** And this is the little sick one?’ Mr, 
Hayden took hold of the huge bundle of 
cloaks. 

“Don’t!” eried the animated centre of 
the mass. . Don’t! you hurt 


‘I'll take you qut, Miss Nannie,” and 
Mr. Alcock put one arm around the quaking 
bundle. 

Nannie was quiet at once, 

* Thank you, Mr. Aleock,”’ 

Dolly and Fan stood smiling with great 
assiduity upon the landing, and ran hither 
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and thither the moment Nannie set her foot 
in her room. 

Lu quietly threw off her own wrapping, 
and disburdened Nannie. Jessie drepped 
on the rug before the open fire. 

“What a delightful chance that we 
should meet Mr. Alcock! How entertain- 
ing he'is! I deciare! it is like a chapter out 
of a book.”’ 

“ And so kind,” said Nannie. ‘‘ Dear me! 
I’m almost famished. Lu, do order tea.” 

“If you please, Miss Nannie,’’ and Dolly 
preceded a tall waiter into the room, leaving 
the tea-tray. Fan followed, with other 
appurtenances. 

“How delightful!’ exclaimed Nannie, 
sipping her tea, 

“Mr. Alcock, he see to it all, Miss Nan- 
nie,” said Dolly. ‘* He gabe orders dat de 
tea should be pertic’lerly nice for de young 
ladies.”’ 

“Did he?” 

Nannie’s childish eyes sparkled. 

Lu stood by, cutting bread and serving 
cold meat. 

“ Are n’t you going to eat anything your- 
self?’ asked Jessie, in surprise, as Lu 
turned away. 

“No! I remembered the hamper, you 
know.”’ 

And she went toward the door. 

“Lu!” called out Nannie. 

She turned back. 

“Well?” 

“Did Mr. Alcock fall in love with = 
last winter at Washington?” 

Lu’s face flushed angrily. 

“Don’t be absurd, Nan!’ 

And she went out. 

They all met in the public parlor the next 
morning. Nannie would godown. She had 
declared before coming to The Cypresses that 
she would never show herself to crowds of 
people, — never. She should shut herself 
in her own room, and Lu and Jessie might 
amuse themselves as they liked: they would 
not miss her, she dared say. Yet here she 
was, established in a snug corner, Mr. Alcock 
behind ber chair, and regarding her with a 
kind, half-smiling face, Lu at her side, and 
half a dozen gay girls and young men chat- 
ling near her. Nannie was gentle and good 


and merry this morning; she was so slight 
and fraij-looking, the little flush of rose in 
her white cheeks was so very faint, that it 
the had been otherwise it might have been 
forgiven, but now she attracted every one. 


Presently the breakfast-bell rang. 

** You don’t go to breakfast, [ suppose,” 
said Mr. Alcock to Nannie. 

The gray eyes sought his face in wonder, 

“ Not go to breakfast!” she echoed. 

. Of course not. A’n’t you one of those 
ethereal creatures who live upon odors and 
sound?” 

* Do I look like one?” laughed Nannie, 

“A little. But you will go? Allow me 
to conduet you, then,’’ 

Lu was already at her service; but Nan- 
nie turned away from her with an indifferent 
**No matter, Lu,” and took Mr. Alcock’s 
arm, 

Lu shrank back, in sudden pain. What 
right had Ferbinand Alcock to come be- 
tween her and Nannie? What was there 
about this man that drew everything to 
him? 

She was walking soberly through the hall 
when an eager whisper at her ear startled 
her. 

**Lu! Miss Maythorn!”’ 

She turned. 

‘Oh! Win, is it you?” Then she bit her 
lips in vexation. 

The handsome, honest face beside her 
flashed up in a glow of pleasure. 

** Thank you, Lu. There is no need of my 
saying how glad I am to find you here,’”’ 

She put her hand on his arm. 

** When did you come?” she asked. 

** Last night, an hour or two after you,’? 
he replied. 

“Who is of your party?”’ 

‘*Ned Iverson, Charlie Bright, 
Charlie, the Douagers, and” — 

He looked at her doubtingly. 

** Miss Iverson °”’ Lu said quietly. 

** Yes, Lu: you won’t mind her,’’ kindly, 

** Mind her?” 

Lu drew herself up. 

“Don’t be angry, Lu. I shall wish her 
at the bottom of the Red Sea if she vexes 
you,” 

They reached the table. Nannie looked 
around suddenly. 

“Why, Lu?’ 

Lu directed her look down the table. 
There was Jessie between Ned Iverson and 
Charlie Bright, Miss Iverson opposite to 
her, and near by the Douagers, looking op 
serenely. 

**The Maythorns are very aristocratic,”’ 
thought Mrs. Bright, ‘‘ and what my family 
wants is blood,” 
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Mrs. Iverson smoothed the folds of her 
wrapper, and said to herself complacently,— 

“The girl will find my Ned irresistible, 
and they say Mr. Maythorn will portion his 
daughters like princesses.’’ 

**That hateful Miss Iverson!’ exclaimed 
Nannie. 

** Hush, Nan!” whispered Lu warningly. 
‘“ Not a word of that to Mr. Alcock.” 

Lu, eating her breakfast, and listening to 
Winfield de Lanter, stole glances at Miss 
Iverson. 

** You ’il forgive my blunder, Lu — dear?” 
The last word wasa whisper. ‘I could n’t 
help knowing you had reason to dislike her, 
though you know I was selfish enough to 
wish she had succeeded. You can’t wonder 
at that, Lu?” 

“ No!” 

Lu was watching Ferdinand Alcock. 

** But I’ll do Alcock the justice to say that 
he never faltered. He knew you too well, 
Lu, and Miss Iverson lost her game, — 
though I wish she ’d won it; I do indeed, 
Lu.” 

**Don’t say so, Win. Let me be glad to 
see you.”’ 

But Lu did not notice how the handsome 
face clouded at these words. She had just 
seen Miss Iverson bow with graceful empress- 
ment to Alcock, and caught his merely polite 
acknowledgment, Yes: it was indisputable 
that Winfield de Lanter was right. Fer- 
dinand Aicock had never cared for Miss 
Iverson. She had thrown away his love in 
a freak of blind jealousy. ‘‘ Did you say 
the same words to Laura Iverson yesterday ? 
or will you say them tomorrow?’ she had 
asked him in bitter sarcasm, and he had 
told her sternly that she had indeed con- 
victed him of folly in loving her. Now she 
wondered how she could have imagined he 
could care for Laura Iverson. No wonder 
his pride and honor bad been affronted at 
the suggestion. And now —she glanced at 
bim. 

He was listening to Nannie’s playful prat- 
tle. What charm had he to beguile the 
sensitive child into good humor? Both of 
them were unmindful of her. Lu put down 
a bitter feeling. Nobody loved her —no- 
body cared for her suffering — except, in- 
deed, poor dear Win, good fellow. Why 
could n’t she have loved him? Perhaps, if 
she had not known him from childhood, 
she might, — perhaps, even now. She turn- 
ed to say something kind to him, and the 


tears came to her eyes to see the grave face 
break up into smiles at her first word, 

** What shall we do with ourselves this 
morning?’ was the question which arose 
after breakfast. 

The whole company resolved itself intos 
comittee of ways and means to provide for 
the day’s amusement, : 

Jessie would drive: Ned Iverson had in- 
vited her, and Lu also. Winfield de Lanter 
put his carriage at her service, and she dared 
not decline for fear Mr. Aleock would think 
she waited for a similar courtesy from 
him. 

And Nannie? She could not think of 
driving: it always hurt her. Here Charlie 
Bright ventured to say, with a glance of shy 
admiration at the pretty face, that he had 
** the easiest carriage in the world. If Miss 
Nannie would only like’— But Miss 
Nannie did n’t like it all, and declared that 
she should stay at home, and, if Jessie or Lu 
persisted in staying with her, she would go 
to sleep, and not say a word till dinner-time. 
In half an hour they were all gone, and 
Nannie was sitting on the veranda alone, her 
knitting lying idly on her lap, and trying to 
make herself believe she had been very ill- 
used. It was hard that she should have to 
stay cooped up here, while all the rest were 
taking their pleasure. She did n’t see why 
she could n’t have been strong and well like 
other people. And now her head’ ached, 
and there was nobody to talk to, And here 
Nannie began tocry. But that only made 
her head ache worse; and after five minutes, 
she wiped her eyes, and took up her knit- 
ting. 

**Is the shower over now? and will the 
sunshine last?” said a voice over her shoul- 
der. 
Nannie started. There was Ferdinand 
Alcock, looking down at her, with mischief 
in his eyes, Nannie was half inclined to 
be angry. Of all things, she disliked being 
laughed at. But she decided to be ami- 
able. 

** Because, if it does not, I shall go away: 
I don’t like April weather.’’ 

“Pray don’t go!” Nannie exclaimed 
eagerly. ‘Ili be good.’ 

“Will you?’ He smiled. ‘“ Hist! look 
there, Miss Nannie.’’ 

A gorgeous moth was swinging in the 
blossom of an orange-tree that grew by the 
veranda. Mr. Alcock made a quick spring, 
and caught it. 
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_ “Oh, would you!” 
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“* Splendid fellow, is n’t he?” 

And he held the creature — al] lustrous 
in purple and gold, and soft with silken 
down — toward Nannie. 

** Now, do you know why he reminds me 
of you?” 

Nannie looked thoughtful for a moment, 

**It is because he is good for nothing but 
to be looked at?’’ she said naively. 

Mr. Alcock laughed. 

“Pretty; yet even butterflies have a work 
to do in the world. There! he is gone.” 

“I wish I could fly away like that,’’ said 
Nannie, following the brilliant speck with 
her eyes. 

Ferdinand Alcock sat down by her, 

“T can think of a much better way. If 
you had a little pony, small and swift and 
strong and gentle, —one who would under- 
stand you, and do as you liked, —and an 
easy, convenient saddle’? — 

“Oh, that would be delightful!” inter- 
rupted Nannie. 

He went on, watching the soft color rise in 
her cheek, 

‘J have just such an one; and if I were to 
order it, and my own Arab, saddled and 
bridied ” — 

Nannie’s gray eyes 
were bright with pleasure, 

Run, then, and get ready.”’ 

She was away likea fairy, and down again 
on the veranda very quickly. He put her 
gently in the saddle, soothed her first timid- 
ity, and then they followed the path leading 
tothe pine wood, They threaded long, deep 
aisles, soft with the fallen needles, dark 
with the gloom of the crowding trees, and 
odorous with their sweet resin. Atlast they 
came out upon the beach, and rode up and 
down the sands, and dared the snowy(break- 
ers. Then he lifted her out of the saddle, 
and placed her in a shady place, under a 
gaunt pine, which had strayed seaward. 
They talked there a long time, and Nannie 
was not even vexed when he told her that it 
was wrong to be sick, and that really she 
must not indulge herself in it. 

When Nannie set her foot upon the piaz- 
za, Mr, Alcock said, — 

** Now you have just time for a nap before 
dinner. Mind you don’t come down look- 
ing pale,”’ 

Coming back along the hall, after he had 
been with her to the foot of the landing, he 
met the driving party, justcome up, They 
were late, and hurried to their rooms, 


‘* Your scarf, Miss Maythorn. Why are 
you in such haste?” 

She came back a step, 

**T must go to Nannie,’’ she said, taking 
the scarf, and not daring to look into Ferdi- 
nand Alcock’s face. 

* Nannie is well; I have just taken her to 
ride, and now she has gone to lie down.”” 

**Thank you. You are very kind.”’ 

** You are very unkind, Miss Maythorn,” 

“Am 1?” 

** You are as cold as though you had been 
born at the poles,’’ 

“Fire will melt ice,” she said, flashing 
her luminious eyes upon him. 

**Will He laughed shortly, ‘But 
I am not fire; if I were, ice would extinguish 
me. Yet [ would like to be friendly with 
you, Lu.”’ 

She put out her hand. 

** And I am not fond of quarreling,” said 
Lu. 

And then she went to her own room, 
and sat down, pressing her hands to her hot 
temples. She believed that the love that 
she had once thrown away would never be 
offered to her again. 


To Nannie the weeks were strings of 
pearls, that slipped from her grasp, one by 
one, while she grieved to let them go. To 
Lu, each was a dead weight, which she 
dragged wearily after her. To Jessie, they 
were scenes out of a romance; every day 
was like a tournament, where Ned Iverson 
was the victorious knight, and laid the crown 
of love and beauty at her feet. 

But the summér heats were coming on, 
and The Cypresses would soon be deserted. 

To many, going home would not be quite 
the same that a return from a winter trip 
had formerly been. Late military move- 
ments iu the States had changed their do- 
mestic condition, 

One evening the mail came in, and its 
favors were showered around the drawing- 
room. An angry exclamation from Miss 
Iverson startled everybody. 

‘“*Mamma! Ned! see here! Papa says he 
cannot send Adolphe after us, as usual, be- 
cause the rascal has run away and joined 
the Yankees. And so have Sue and Lizzie 
and Mollie— And, mamma, do you hear 
this? ‘Half the plantation-hands have ab- 
sconded !’” 

“The devil they have!’ ejaculated Ned 
Iverson, growing pale, 
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“OQ mamma! what shall I ever do with- 
out Lizzie? Nobody can ever do my laces 
like her.”’ 

“ Don't be a fool, Laura,” exclaimed Ned, 
as he strode moodily out of the room. 

To those who knew, as Mr. Aijcock did, 
that Mr. Iverson’s property was mostly in 
negroes, Ned’s emotion did not appear sing- 
ular. 

In the general interest about the Iver- 
sons, no one, except Mr. Alcock, saw Lu 
erush her jetter in her hands, and bite her 
lip to keep from shrieking. He made his 
way to her. 

“You are faint, Lu. Let me take you 
out.”’ 

She looked up thankfully, and rose. 

They went out upon the veranda. 

** What is it, Lu?” 

She burst into tears. Once she would have 
told him her sorrow, and once no one could 
have comforted her like him. But this was 
past. 

“*T think I know, Lu.” 

She looked up, surprised. 

** Your letter tells of loss and ruin, does 
it not?” 

**How could you know?” she stammered, 

“‘T have foreseen it a long time, —as long 
as since last winter.”’ 

Last winter, then, he knew she was poor, 
and yet he had asked her to marry him. 

“The negroes have run away, the govern. 
ment has appropriated the crops, and the 
creditors have attached the personal proper- 
ty. Is that it, Lu?” 

**Papa does not write any particulars,” 
she answered faintly. ‘‘ He only says he is 
ruined,”’ 

Lu’s lip guivered. Ruined! What did 
that mean to the proud Maythorns? Lu 
sank down upon a seat. Ferdinand walked 
up and down before her, looking at her with 
wistful sympathy. Something of the old 
glamour was about her still. She was Lu 
Maythorn to him again. For that moment 
she was just as he had leved her first. Did 
he not love her still? 

At length he came near her chair, and 
said, — 

The pale, beautiful face was lifted. 

** Lu, Iam not rich, yet I was once bold 
enough to ask you to be mine: I ask it 
again now.” 

The last words were spoken softly, and 
with infinite tenderness. The solid earth 
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seemed swept from beneath her feet. Her 
whole being tossed about in the surging 
tempest of love thatoverwhelmed her. Oh, 
to yield to it! to taste its sweetness! to tell 
him that she loved him! to beg him to for. 
give the past! to win back, by constant ten- 
derness, the heart which her folly had only 
half alienated. All the passionate impulses 


of her heart swayed her this way. But 
Nan? She shivered — rose. 
** Let me go now, Ferdinand. I cannot 


think. Iam not myself.’ 

His face darkened. He caught her hand 
to detain her. 

**Don’t be angry, Ferdinand! I will be 
honest, — I promise you before God that I 
will be,’’ she said fervently, a rain of tears 
dimming her eyes, *‘ but now I do not belong 
to myself. There are others whom I must 
think of,” 

He released her, and she ran along the 
hall, up-stairs, and on toward her room, 

**] beg pardon!’ She had not seen any 
one coming, in the half-light. ‘Oh! it is 
Miss Maythorn. Dear Miss Maythorn! you 
are just, the person I have been wanting to 
see,’”’ 

“What can I do foryou, Captain Bright?” 
said Lu, shrinking into the shade, and con- 
trolling her impatience, 

‘*Everything. Nobody ean do more. If 
you could speak a good word for me, you 
would make me your humble servant for- 
ever.” 

don’t understand you.” 

“Why, dear Miss Lu, I can’t say fine 
things like Ned Iverson, and I don’t know 
very well about girls, —you can’t seem to 
make ’em like you by being jolly, as you can 
fellows, and 1 ’ve never told her anything 
about it, though I’ve been on the point of 
doing so a thousand times, but I was afraid 
it would frighten her. If you would tell her, 
Miss Lu, how much I love her, and that I 
think she is the loveliest girl in the world, 
and try to make her think that she can 
some time love me,— not now, you know, 
but in the course of years, —you ’d make 
me infinitely happy.” 

And Captain Charlie ceased pulling the 
tassels on his gold-laced cap to pieces, and 
looked honestly up into Lu’s face. 

“T°ll do anything I can for you, but I 
don’t understand whom I’m to tell this to,” 
said Lu, bewildered, 

“Why, your sister Nannie, of course,” 
said the captain, surprised. 
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And he blushed girlishly. 

*O Captain Charlie!’ exclaimed Lu, ‘1 
am sorry for you!” 

**Now don’t say that,” and Charlie’s 
bright boyish face took on a look so hopeless 
that Lu was smitten with pity, 

“J’m in no hurry, —I can wait years and 
years, you know,—and I know I ’m not 
good enough for her’? — 

Here Charlie broke down, choked with 
emotion, 

* You are good enough for anybody, Char- 
lie; but there are one or two things you 
ought to know.” 

And then Lu told him that Nannie was a 
delicate, petted child, and that now her fa- 
ther was poor, and could give his daughters 
no dowry. 

Captain Charlie listened, not more than 
half understanding, —his love loomed so 
large between him and the rest of the world, 
—and Lu went away promising to do all 
she could for him. 

Jessie and Nannie had not yet come up, 
and Lu had plenty of time for solitary think- 
ing. 

Her cheeks burnt at the thought that 
Ferdinand Alcock might believe she looked 
upon marriage with himasaresource, But 
no! she would not be influenced by that 
feeling. He knew her better; knew her 
to have many faults, but not that one, 
That he would not have renewed his offer, 
if this loss had not come upon them, she 
was sure. Was it not partly in compassion? 
Once her pride would have resented this, but 
her pride was strangely gone. And could 
she not win him back; be to him what she 
was when the first wild dream of love over- 
mastered him, and brought him to her feet? 
She cherished this sweet assurance. She 
was glad he was poor, She had always 
hated this idle, purposeless life. But what 
was the use of all this if — 

“O Nannie!’ 

Nannie was close by, and flung herself at 
Lu’s feet, and crossed her arms upon her 
lap, 

*“*O Lu! Mr. Alcock says he leaves when 
we do, and he will go our way — quite home 
with us — if you donot forbid him, and I told 
him I would coax you to, and you will let 
him go, there’s a dear Lu?’ and Nannie 
looked up eagerly. ‘‘ Why, Lu, what’s the 
matter? are you ill?” 

“ No!’ 

“Oh, know. You had aletier. Papa 


is ill, I want to go home. O my poor 
papa!” 

‘** Papa is well, but be is ruined.” 

Then Lu blamed herself, She bad meant 
to break it gently. 

“Is what?”’ asked Jessie. 

“Ruined. Papa has lost his property, and 
LOW Wwe are poor,” 

** Poor!” 

** Poor!” 

**Both the girls repeated the word, but 
they seemed far more quiet than she had 
anticipated. 

“*Then shall I have to give up Dolly?” 
asked Nan. 

** People sell their servants when they be- 
come poor, don’t they?” 

“Of course you won’t have to give up 
Dolly,” said Jessie. Papa won’t do any- 
thing so absurd, I dare say we shail do 
very well,” 

Lu looked at her in astonishment. She 
was ignorant that the young lady bad her 
own private sources of consolation, 

When Jessie was gone to bed, Lu said, — 

**I want to tell you something, Nannie.”’ 

**Weill! I hope it isn’t anything more 
about being poor,” 

“No, dear, It is something that will 
make you rich if you like.” 

**What do you mean?” Lu gave Captain 
Charlie’s message. Nannie covered her face 
in Lu’s dress, and cried softly. 

‘He is a yery nice, good young man, 
dear.”’ 

Nannie gave an impatient shrug. 

**] don’t care,’”’ 

** And is affectionate. If you love him, 
Nannie’ — 

**ButI don’t. O Lu, Idon’tlove him 
and Nannie sobbed hysterically. ‘* Let me 
go to bed! And don’t put your hands upon 
my forehead, — they ’re so cold.” 

** No wonder,’’ murmured Lu, with ashy 
lips, and they both went to bed, Nannie 
soon cried herseif to sleep, but the gray 
dawn found Lu broad awake. 

**Nannie!’ Lu started up in affright. 

Nothing but inarticulate sounds came 
from Nannie’scouch., 

“ Jessie, Jessie, come quickly!’ and Lu 
sprang to the bell. It was one of those ter- 
rible attacks from which poor Nannie suf- 
fered, but they had been so long absent 
that now they brought a double terror. 

The house was quickly roused, and the 
nearest physician brought. 


| 


At noon the next day Nannie was lying 
on the lounge playfully declaring that she 
was able to start for home the next day, and 
that she must and would go. It was better 
to indulge than thwart her, the doctor said, 
and they made their preparations to start 
the next day. 

** How is Nannie tonight?”’ asked Ferdi- 
nand Alcock, when Lu came down just 
before eleven. 

** Better, but weak. The doctor says 
every attack loosens her slight hold upon 
life.’ 

**Poor child! are you going, Lu?” She 
turned: she was already upon the second 
step. 

** Have you nothing to say to me, Lu?” 

Nothing!’ 

“Lu! you love me?’ Her eyes did not 
falter: he thought he could see far down 
their transparent depths to her inmost soul. 

“Yes, I love you, Ferdinand; but I am 
suffering now the punishmerit of my folly. 
Don’t kiss me. I can‘t bear your tender- 
ness: [ have no right to it.” And Lu fled. 

*You’ll go with us, won’t you, Mr. 
Alcock?” pleaded Nannie. ‘I coaxed Lu, 
and she said she would n’t object.” 

Ferdinand looked at Lu. 

** Yes, I will go.” He went. 


“You are going, Lu, and not a kind word 
for me.” 

**Yes, I am going; but, dear Win, my 
heart is full of kindness for you.”’ 

“I wish you hated me, then,” and the 
handsome, honest face grew a shade bitter. 
**T have not told you, Lu, but I am going 
into the army. Perbaps some Yankee bul- 
let will fird the way to my life. I hope it 
may. At any rate, I shall love you as long 
as Llive. Good-by, Lu.” 

She held out her hand. He ‘held it a 
moment, then drew her to him in one strong, 
passionate embrace, and Lu was alone. 


The doors were wide open at the Rose- 
lands, but still the rooms were oppressively 
warm, 

Books were about, a few deeply tinted 
flowers, a basket of fruit upon a table, but 
the room was otherwise bare of adornment. 
Nannie lay on the lounge. She had never 


rallied from the attack which she had while 
at The Cypresses. She had gone steadily 
downward toward the shores of the dark 
river, and now its waves broke at her feet. 
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* Dear Lu,” said Nannie. 

** What is it, darling?” 

* You had some news last night which 
pained you. What was it?’’ 

Lu’s face became sad. 

“* Poor Winfield de Lanter is dead, Nan- 
nie, —fell in front of battle.” 

“O Lu! to give up his life in that bad 
cause,” 

** Nannie!’ 

* It is indeed, Lu. I know you think it is’ 
though it seems like treason to say so, and 
Ferdinand does too. God bas shown it all 
to me since I have tain here.”’ 

There was a little silence, and then Lu 
said, — 

“That was not all, Nannie; Mrs. Bright 
writes me that Captain Charlie was killed 
fighting in the Federal army,’’ and Lu’s 
tears fell fast. 

**Poor Charlie!’ said Nannie pityingly. 
* Lu,” she continued after a moment, ‘ do 
you know I often think how blindly we 
have all been playing at cross-purposes, 
— Win and Chariie and Ferdinand as well as 
you and I, But. it does not matter te me 
now. Once’ — 

* Don’t, Nannie!” 

“Yes, Lu. Once I foolishly fancied that 
Ferdinand might love me, he was so kind to 
me, and I gave him all my silly, worthless 
little heart: but now I see that I should 
never have been fit for him.’’ Nannie was 
restless a moment. ‘Is that Ferdinand on 
the veranda? Ask him to come here.’”’ He 
came, ‘* You love Lu, Mr. Alcock?” 

He put an arm around Lu, and gave a 
hand to Nannie. 

** And you, also, Nannie.”’ 

She smiled. 

** Yes, I know, but not—so, It is tomor- 
row week that Jessie and Ned are to be mar- 
ried, is it not?” 

“Fes,” 

“And that must be your wedding-day. 
Don’t refuse, Lu. I wish it,—indeed I 
do.’’ 

Nannie had her way. But the church 
which was opened for the bridal, ere long 
swung back its doors before a funeral 


cortege, aud— 


“* The little birds sang east, 
And the little birds sang west; 
And I said, in under-breath, 
‘ All our life is mixed with death, 
And who knoweth which is best?’’’ 


OTTOMAN GYPSIES. 


BY DR. CHARLES H. CAMPBELL, 


Independent and savage, unrecognized by 
the people in whose midst he lives, and 
whose society and civilization he has ever 
learnt to shun, the Ottoman gypsy —of 
whom there are some two hundred thousand 
souls—has neither political nor literary 
history of his own, and is at once the most 
brutal and degraded of all the wandering 
races. Religious because it suits his con- 
venience to be so, submissive to law because 
he fears punishment, he leads a wild and 
wretched life, scarcely earning by his indus- 
try the wherewithal to satisfy even the most 
frugal demands of nature. 

Yet secure in his tent he defies the world, 
and hates with an undying enmity ali stran- 
gers to his race. Can it then be wondered 
at that neither Christian nor Mussulman 
bears any great love for his unsociable neigh- 
bor, nor cares to enter into commercial rela- 
tionship with him? Even those gypsies who 
have given up tents for fixed dwellings have 
but little ameliorated their condition, and 
are no less heartily despised on that account. 
Their superficial religion, their inclination 
to theft, their skill in deception, and their 
brutal debaucheries, cause them to be dis- 
trusted wherever they may chance to settle, 
and exclude them forever from participation 
in the benefits of a more civilized state of 
society. 

To deal firstly with the veritable wander- 
ing gypsy, who knows no settled home, 
whose tents dot the sunny landscapes of 
European Turkey, Roumania, and Asia Mi- 
nor, who is here one day and there the next, 
the questions arise, whither goeth he? and 
whence cometh he? We shall see. 

In Europe, about the middle of April, 
sooner or later, according to the season, he 
quits Lis winter’s residence, or gyshla, as he 
terms it, and begins to roam the surrounding 
country. Some of his kind descend from 
the north of the Balkans, and pass into 
Asia Minor; others mount where their 
brethren descended, only to return about 
the commencement of October; whilst 
some — and these, in our humble opinion, 
by far the most sensible— confine them- 
selves, in their migrations, to one single 


province, where they know the wants of all, 
and are known by all. 

When cold and frost cut short their wan- 
derings, and warn them to beat a retreat, 
they unfailingly return to their old quarters, 
where in the vicinity of some open spring 
they dream away the wintry hours, little 
molested by their Turkish neighbors. 
Sometimes they enliven the monotony of 
this season by a clandestine hunt; but it is 
more from a desire to rob with impunity 
than from any wish to nourish themselves 
on the game they thus slay. 

With black shaggy hair, bronzed weather- 
beaten face and dark brilliant eyes, the stal- 
wart Mussulman gypsy is by far the best 
type of his race. He detests and distrusts 
all but the dwellers in tents. Although 
familiarized with village life, and often 
half frozen under his frail covering, he pre- 
fers to die beneath his well-patched canvas, 
to living restricted by the narrow walis and 
low ceiling of a chamber. Nothing ever 
seems to rouse the stolid indifference of one 
of this race. He lives and dies as a beast. 
The habits of his civilized neighbors, the 
garments of their women, the cleanliness of 
their homes and children, and their usual 
happy appearance, all have no effect what- 
ever upon him, At night-time he retires to 
his tent to rest, and everything he has seen 
is forgotten or looked upon as an idle dream ; 
and he works mechanically on from day to 
day, without the slightest desire to enter into 
the joyous stream of life with which he finds 
himseif surrounded. 

Some few of his kind are so poor as to be 
unable to purchase even a tent, and these 
are compelled to dwell as best they may in 
hollow tree-trunks or chasms in the rocks; 
whilst others, chiefly those of Bosnia, have 
wooden bark-covered cabins, which they re- 
move from place to place, on unwieldy wag- 
ons, drawn by from ten to a dozen oxen at a 
time. Some work in iron, some are basket 
and sieve makers. They are often oppessed, 
and seldom if ever find defenders. Books 
and newspapers are quite unknown to them, 
and the commomest of domestic utensils 
find no place in their tiny tents, 
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_ About their origin, they know little; 
though the prophet Job, they say, taught 
their ancestors the trade they now follow; 
and they have some slight suspicion that 
they formerly came from Persia to the cotin- 
try they at present occupy. 

The Turks call them Tchinganes; whilst 
the term they know one another by is Rom, 
the title which binds the whole of the wide- 
ly scattered nomad tribes together. Their 
language itself is styled Romany. 

There is not the slightest allusion to a 
Deity in any of their most ancient songs 
and legends, and they have no religious ob- 
servances peculiar to themselves alone. 

They have but one festival, during which 
for three whole days they abandon them- 
selves to feasting and merriment. The fat- 
ted lamb is slain by those who can afford it, 
the tent decorated with flowers, and passers- 
by freely invited to join in their repast; all 
litigations and legal processes are tempora- 
tily adjourned, and their annual tax is then 
paid to the Turkish Government. 

One branch of their race, the Zapari, are 
the most ferocious of their kind. They are 
to be found at the village fetes and large 
lairs, whither they go to earn a few coins by 
she display of their dancing bears or per- 
forming monkeys. Some few of them are 
olacksmiths in winter. The Zapari are all 
Mussulmans; and from their ranks the Sub- 
lime Porte finds its supply of hangmen. 
They form quite a distinct class of them- 
selves, being held in abhorrence even by 
their savage brethren. Outcasts of out- 
easts, they stop short of no crime, and are 
fitting companions for the much-talked-of 
Bashi-Bazouks of the late disastrous war. 

But now to turn to the renegade or housed 
gypsy. Still retaining the inherent desire for 
liberty so common to his race, he avails 
himself of his dwelling as a shelter only by 
night, traversing the streets by day, tricked 
out in dirty gaudy clothing, or seated with 
his family just without the threshold of his 
hut, there frittering the precious hours 
away. His children, if sent to school at all, 
are only despatched there to be out of the 
way, and his home is as devoid of furniture 
and weil-nigh as comfortiess as the ragged 
tent of his more Esau-like brother. Little 
by little he forgets his own language, but 
not his vicious habits, and very often ends 
by iutermarrying with some poor Greek 
family whose members are as lazy and apa- 
thetic as himself. 


Their language — descended from the old 
Sanscrit — has, besides giving the only real 
clew to their origin, also shed some rays over 
the dark period between the first emigration 
of the gypsies from India, and their appear- 
ance in Europe. Originally the distinct 
mode of speech of a single special and border 
tribe of Nor:hen India, it has, during the 
many wanderings of the race, appropriated 
words from nearly every country through 
which they passed; while on the other hand 
it lost many of its own words, and still more 
of its own inherent power of elegance, and 
much also of its resemblance to the mother 
tongue. These adopted foreign words, their 
relative number, and their more or less cor- 
rupted state, point plainly to the gypsies 
having passed from India first into Persia, 
to their having remained there a considera- 
ble time, and to their having wended their 
way to some Greek country, perhaps Asia 
Minor, and to their descent thence into their 
present European homes, 

It is worthy of further remark, as proof of 
their Indian origin, that the speech of the 
English gypsies has been found, on compari- 
son, most marvelously akin to that of the 
natives of Bombay, though some of their 
words have, strangely enough, entirely 
changed the meaning that they first. pos- 
sessed, 

The speech of the T'chingane is rude, 
sharp, strongly accented, and somewhat dif- 
ficult to comprehend. Properly spoken, it is 
harmonious enough, though rendered hoarse 
and almost distastful by the wild tribes who 
employ it. ‘‘We speak,’’ say they themselves, 
**as the birds sing; but we sing as the lions 
roar.”’ With them, papa signifies an apple; 
cat, scissors; rat, night; Devil, God; whilst 
dad seems to be the only word exactly sy- 
nonymous with any in our own language. 

Heroic in suffering, the true Ottoman 
gypsy never sheds a tear. On his legs to 
the last, he only vetakes himself to his couch 
when death is too surely nigh, and departs 
without a murmur from the life that has 
been so full of unhappiness and misery to 
him. Buried apart from the rest of human- 
ity, and unwept even by his own, his low 
moral nature-is apt to be forgotton in his 
sad end, though the unsuccessful efforts of 
more than one philanthropical European so- 
ciety testify to the fact, that, whatever else 
you may do with the Ottoman gypsy, you 
will never succeed in even partially civiliz- 
ing him, 
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AN OBSTINATE FELLOW. 


BY HENRI MONTCALM. 


We talk a great deal about “ natura) affin- 
ity” and ‘‘trne love” and “matches made 
in heaven;’ and yet, are we at all aware 
bow slight a thing it is that sometimes gives 
direction to our undying affections? Thus, 
for instance, Jack Willoughby would never 
in the world have fallen in love with Miss 
Alice Wheaton if he had-not been forbidden 
to do so. 

For there can be no doubt that Jack Wil- 
loughby was the most obstinate fellow that 
ever fell heir to a fortune. Jack was a farm- 
er’s boy, though he had not been brought 
up on a farm, A long while ago, when 
Jack’s twin-brother Arthur was alive (Ar- 
thur was the good boy of the two, and died 
young), Farmer Willoughby had said of 
them one day, ‘Them two boys a’n't no 
more alike ’n a pea an’ a partridge. You 
tell Arthur to wade into the river there till 
it’s over his head, an’ he’ll do it; an’ you 
tell John not to, an’ he’|l do it,”’ 

And thus it was that as John grew older 
he declined to stay about the old place just 
because his father insisted upon it. He ran 
away to sea, and was gone three years. Then 
he came back, took to books right in the face 
of the fact that they were the old gentleman’s 
abomination, forced his father to send him 
to college (where he rapidly developed from 
plain John to handsome Jack), and then drew 
from his reluctant parent ample funds for a 
European tour. Mr Willougliby was well to 
do and not at all close with his money; but 
all these things were quite contrary to his 
old-fashioned ideas, and if Jack had not been 
an unusually obstinate fellow he could never 
have carried it with the old man with sucha 
high hand. 

But one day, when Jack was away up in 
Sweden somewhere, there came a letter, in 
the graceful female hand that the farmer’s 
letters were always written in of late, saying 
that Alice was going away again, and begging 
Jack to come home and take care of his old 
father what little time he yet had to live. 
Jack did not know who * Alice’ might be: 
but he was a dutiful son enough, after all, 
if he was left to himself; so home he went, 
and was very good to his father during this 


last year of his life. Then Mr. Willoughby 
died; and a day or two after the will was 
read, and that is how Miss Alice Wheaton 
comes into the story. 

The farmer’s wil) was brief and to the 
point, It gave all the property, valued at 
something less than fifty thousand dollars, 
to Jack; but on one condition, —he was 
never to marry Miss Alice Wheaton. If he 
did it was all to go to a certain insane asylum. * 
This condition, of course, seemed a very 
slight one to Jack,—that he should not 
marry a girl whom he hail never seen in his 
life and did not have the slightest desire to 
see. Miss Wheaton, he had learned, was a 
distant relative who had remained with the 
old man. a part of the time that Jack was 
away. There must be some strong reason 
why he should not marry her, however, else 
the old man would hardly have put it in the 
will that way and made it a condition of 
Jack’s inheriting the property. But the 
young man cared little about that. He 
entercd at once upon his inheritance and 
lived there a month. Then he shut the house 
up all at once and disappeared. People won- 
dered for some time what had become of him. 
Nobody dreamed that he had gone off to 
look up Miss Alice Wheaton. That clause 
of the will had begun to trouble him the 
very first week after his father’s death, 
What could the old man have meant by it 
really? Wasn't he old enough to determine 
for himnsef whom he should marry and 
whom heshould not? And what manner of 
girl was this, any way, whom his father con- 
sidered unfit to become his son’s wife? 
Jack went to the family lawyer, and made 
inquiries; but that functionary smiled 
grimly, and explained nothing. Then all at 
once, as has been said, he went off to hunt 
her up. He would not be dictated to in such 
matters, 

He found Miss Wheaton in a delightful 
little village up among the Massachusetts 
hills, She turned out to be a very different 
person from her whom his fancy had painted. 


Instead of thirty, she was barely twenty; | 


she was not.a faded bionde, but a sparkling 
brunette; azid although she lived in a coun- 
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try town, she was as cityfied ard stylish as 
any of Jack’s New-York acquaintances, 
Moreover, he had somehow gotten the idea 
that she was poor; and here she was, living 
in the most pretentious house in Summer- 
ville, and driving about every day in a hand- 
sone little phaeton with an iron-gray horse 
and a gold-mounted harness. 

All these things our hero learned by indus- 
trious observation and inquiry during the 
first twenty-four hours of his stay at the 
Summerville tavern. He was really very 
fond of ladies’ society and made up his mind 
to call at once, He watched his oportunity; 
and one morning, when he knew the young 
lady was at home, he sentuphis card. Miss 
Wheaton came down at once, looking quite 
dazzling in a blue and white musiin. Her 
complexion was soclear, she could wear even 
blonde colors withimpunity. She welcomed 
nim cordially, spoke feelingly of his father’s 
death, recalled the pleasant weeks she had 
spent at Willoughby Farm, and talked along 
while on an abundance of ordinary subjects. 
She was faultlessly polite, and spared no 
effort to make his cail an agreeable one. 
Yet, somehow or other, Jack felt that she 
was holding him atadistance; and when, as 
he arose to go, she asked him to call again, 
it was quite evident that it was a matter of 
indifference to her whether or no he accept- 
ed the invitation. He tried to analyze her 
manner as he went back to the tavern, and 
he concluded she must have heard about the 
will and was anxious to show him that there 
could never have been the slightest danger 
of such a marriage. ‘ At any rate (he said 
to himself) she is a charming girl, the finest 
woman I ever seteyeson. And, by Jupiter! 
if I want to fall in love with her and marry 
her, I shail do it, and the property may go 
to—those lunatics over in Connecticut at 
once,” 

And fall in love with her was just what 
he did do very soon after that. Jack of 
course had no difficulty in effecting an en- 
trance into the best Summerville society; 
and a few days later, he met Miss Wheaton 
at achurch picnic. There, he tried to de- 
vote himself to her, but found it by no means 
an easy thing todo. She did not seem par- 
ticular about having anvbody’s devotion. 
He was fortunate enough to be placed near 
her at table, but all the while she made him 
feel as though he were at least half a mile 
away. Not that he could really find fault 
with her manner, only ‘‘she had such an 
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irritating way of letting you know she 
did n’t care a pin for you.” If she had 
wished to captivate Jack Willoughby, she 
could have taken no surer way of accom- 
plishing her purpose. He was just that ob- 
stinate, that opposition and _ indifference 
only stirred him to greater effort. 

Not long after this, he was standing, one 
morning, on a bridge a little way out of 
town, leaning disconsolately over the railing, 
when Miss Wheaton drove by in her 
phaeton, She bowed without smiling, and 
Jack flushed angrily as he lifted his hat, 
“*Deuce take her!’’ he grumbled. ‘“ Is she 
made of ice? I wisn that big gray horse 
would run away with her.’’ And then he 


turned back to the railing again and fell to 


thinking how; if any such accident should 
happen, he would rush forward, plant him- 
self firmly in the road, seize the bit just at 
the right moment and rescue Miss Wheaton 
at the risk of his own life. And then he 
wondered if even that would thaw her. 

Miss Wheaton had another amusement 
besides driving, as Jack had before this dis- 
covered. Almost every afternoon she went 
out on the river rowing, taking with hera 
small boy who lived on the river-bank and 
of whom she hired the boat. The very 
afternoon of the day he had fallen into this 
train of thought at the bridge, Mr Jack 
Willoughby, catching sight of Miss Wheaton 
pulling swiftly down the stream, suddenly 
came to the conclusion that it was incum- 
bent on him, as a devoted and hopeless 
lover, to save the lady’s life. He could not 
just now hit upon any other and less elabo- 
rate way of bringing her to terms, 

For the present, therefore, he straightway 
transferred his attentions to the boy whom 
Miss Wheaton took rowing with her. He 
courted the urchin most assiduously, went 
out fishing with him every forenoon, and 
plied him so industriously with fine confec- 
tionery and fractional currency, that the 
little fellow soon became quite devoted to 
him and was finally made wholly his, body 
and soul, by the well-timed presentation of 
a one-keyed, boxwood flute. Then one 
morning our desperate lover all at once 
stopped rowing, and said, *‘Sammy, 1’ll 
give you a ten-dollar bill if you’ll pull 
the plug out and throw it overboard, when 
you get out here this afternoon with Miss 
Wheaton.” Sammy was rather startled by 
this diabolical proposal, and somewhat dis- 
posed to decline the contract; but he finally 
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consented upon Jack’s repeated assurance 
that it was all for a joke and that he himself 
would be close by with another boat so as to 
take them off. 

After dinner, therefore, when Miss Whea- 
ton pulled out into the stream she noticed, 
following her at a short distance, a second 
boat in which sat a gentleman whom she 
bad no difficulty in recognizing as Jack 
Willoughby. She laughed to herself slyly; 
for she was quite a young woman of the 
world and by no means blind to the fact 
that our hero was in love with her, She 
had heard about the will, and had on that 
account treated him coolly. But she really 
liked his appearance and manner very 
much, and being herself somewhat obstinate, 
she had been thinking whether, after all, if 
she liked him and he liked her, it was just 
the thing for her to keep him at a distance 
solely on account of the obnoxious clause in 
the will. And she determined to be a little 
more kind to him in the future. 

Sammy was sitting in the bow of the 
boat, and could not be seen at all by the 
young lady, who had possession of the oars. 
All at once the boy gave a yell of well- 
counterfeited alarm. **O Miss Wheaton,” 
he cried, ‘* the plug’s out the bottom of the 
boat. Look, how the water’s pourin’ in! 
O Lord! We’re goin’ ter sink, sure. Help! 
help!’ and he waved his straw hat fran- 
tically at Jack. That gallant gentleman at 
once threw himself on his oars and pulled 
toward them. 

Miss Wheaton looked around in some 
alarm when Sammy screamed, The little 
rascal had pulled the plug out fully a minute 
before betraying the fact, and there was 
already considerable water in the boat. 
But Miss Alice was a self-possessed young 
lady and by no means a green-hand. She 
saw at once that there was no danger, and 
she unshipped her oars leisurely, ‘* Hush,” 
she said sharply. ‘‘That is nothing. 
Where is the plug? Can’t you put it in 
again?” 

But no plug was to be found, so she 
directed him to hand her her sun-umbrella. 
And then what does she do but take this in 
both her little hands — click! —it is broken 
across her knee, and whipping a pen-knife 
from her dress pocket she proceeds with 
perfect unconcern to fashion a new plug 
from the umbrella handle. Then, leaning 


over, she fits it into the hole, There was 
only about three inches of water in the boat 
23 


even now, and the affair was far from tragic. 
‘There!’ shesaid. A’n’t you ashamed of 
yourself, Sammy? Take that dipper, and 
bail out the water. And next time do you 
see that the plug is in before we start.’’ 

And now comes the ridiculous part of the 
affair. Jack’s craft was a clumsy one and 
did not pull easily. Consequently all that 
has been related above had taken place 
before he arrived alongside. Just as he 
came upon the scene, as he dug his oars 
deep down into the water to overcome the 
enormous headway of the heavy boat, some- 
how or other the thwart gave way beneath 
him, and over he went on his back in the bot- 
tom of the boat, suddenly letting go his 
oars, which floated quickly away down 
stream, 

He picked himself up and rubbed bim- 
self in coufusion. 

“*TIs anything the matter?” he called out 
excitedly to Miss Wheaton, still under the 
impression that her boat was about to sink. 

This was entirely too much for the 
young lady’s gravity, and she burst out 
laughing. Jack thought he had never heard 
8o delicious a laugh in all his life, if it did 
seem to be at his own expense. 

“* Anything the matter!’ she cried mer- 
rily. ‘‘ Well, {should think there was! How 
are you to get ashore, sir, Without your 
oars?”’ 

“Oh, that is nothing. But I thought 
something had happened to you. Why did 
the boy yell so?’’ 

‘““Why, we sprung a leak. But I’ve 
stopped it up and sent the crew to the 
pumps.”’ 

«Then there is nothing I can do for you?” 
and poor Jack looked really disappointed. 

“Nothing, thank you. But there is 
something I can do for you. I can get your 
oars for you.”” And she whirled away, 
presently returning with them both, 

So that was the way Mr. Jack Willoughby 
saved Miss Wheaton’s life. He acknowledged 
to himself that the attempt was a good deal 
of a failure; but when he found that, some- 
how or other, the event had broken the ice 
between them, and she invited him to call at 
the house that very evening, he did not by 
any means wish it undone. When he took 
leave of her that night, to his surprise and 
rapture, she of her own accord proposed to 
take bim riding the next morning in her 
phaeton, And very shortly after that it 
came about, one moonlight night as they 
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were riding along a country road together, 
that in spite of the dying wish of his father, 
Jack Willoughby proposed to Alice Wheaton 
and was accepted. 

“I ought to tell you about my father’s 
will, though,’’ he said, after a few minutes 
of unalloyed happiness. 

** Oh, I know all about that already, dear,” 
she replied, fondly stroking his coat-sleeve 
with an air of proud possession, ‘I can’t 
imagine why he should put such a condition 
in it. Ialways thought he liked me. At 
any rate, I know your love for me is sincere, 
else you would n’t give up the property.” 

**T don’t think there can be much doubt 
about my love for you,”’ says Jack. ‘‘ But I 
suppose we’]l have to wait a while before 
we ’re married. 1’ll go home and read law 
with Barchester. I must go to work and 
earn something to support you with.”’ 

‘Thank you, my dear, I can support my- 
self, —and you too, for that matter. I 
have enough for both of us; and what’s 
mine is yours.”’ 

“But I don’t like the idea of living 
on my wife,” says Jack sturdily. ‘I’ll 
write to Barchester about the will anyhow. 
Maybe it can be broken. It’s perfectly out- 
rageous.”” 


So Jack wrote to the lawyer, asking if the 
will could not be broken in some way, as he 
had made up his mind to marry Miss Whea- 
ton even if he lost the property. The law- 
yer answered in the following note: — 


“Dear JAcK, — The will cannot possi- 
bly be broken. But before he died, your 
father made a codicil which I was to keep 
secret so long as I saw fit. This codicil 
leaves you the property unconditionally, 
Permit me to congratulate you upon your 
approaching marriage with Miss Wheaton, 
It was the dearest, wish of your father’s 
heart that you should marry her, 

“J. G. BARCHESTER.” 


And so Jack saw through it at last, how 
his father, wishing of all things that his son 
might marry Alice Wheaton, and knowing 
well that he never would do it if anybody 
tried to make him, took the opposite and 
just the right course, and told him not to, 
Jack was a Jittle chagrined, all by himself, 
that he had been managed in this way with- 
out any will of his own; but he was not 
guite obstinate enough, after all, to relin- 
quish, on that account, the “ finest woman 
he had seen in all his life,” 
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BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


‘Who is he, Molly? —the tall, handsome 
one, with the brown eyes, and such an ele- 
gant mustache!’ 

They were standing at the farm-house 
door, — Molly Dunning, the farmer’s daugh- 
ter, and her city friend, Kitty Fortescue, 
while the “‘farm-hands” were coming up 
from the hay-field, sun-burnt and weary 
with their long day’s toil. 

Molly hesitated before she answered, and 
the faint pink flush on her cheek deepened 
a little. 

* He is one of the hands. He came about 
two weeks ago, and asked for work, and 
father hired him for the haying season.”’ 

“Dear me! is he only a haymaker!”’ said 
Miss Kitty, with a little sigh. ‘He looks 
like a gentleman. He has a really distingue 
air!’ 


“Don’t you want to go after the horse 
with me? He is only down in the south 
pasture. I can harness him, myself, and 
we ’jl go to drive. You would like that, 
would n’t you?” 

**No— yes,” said Kitty absently. 
is his name?” 

“ Jerry.” 

“Jerry? horrors! you don’t really mean 
it? What a dreadful name!’’ 

**It is n’t very nice,’ said Molly, laugh- 
ing, “‘but Brother Bob named him, so I 
like it.’’ 

‘Your brother Bob named him! What 
in the world do you mean? He must be 
older than Bob!’ 

**O dear, no! he is n’t as old as he looks. 
To be sure almost all his teeth have dropped 
out, and”? — 
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“Qb-h! his teeth almost all dropped out? 
he had perfectly elegant teeth! What do 
you mean?” 

“Ono, dear! you could n’t have noticed; 
he has only one tooth on each side; and he 
is beginning to have the asthma a little, but 
I can’t bear to think tha} the poor fellow is 
growing old, I do love him so dearly!” 

“ Molly Dunning, have you taken leave of 
yoursenses? Whom are you talking about?’ 

“Why, Jerry, to be sure.” 

“You call him Jerry, and you say you 
love him dearly?” cried Kitty, with a look 
of mingled bewilderment and borror. 

‘Well, why should n’t I? Have n’t [ 
had him ever since he was a colt, and’? — 

**Oh, it’s a horse you are talking about, 
is 

“Why, of course!—my nice old Jerry. 
What did you think 1 was talking about?” 

“Why” —and here Miss Kitty hesitated, 
and blushed just a little bit, though she had 
been a belle in fashionable society for four 
seasons, and did not blush easily. 

“Why, I did n’t hear you say anything 
about a horse; we were talking about that 
handsome young haymaker!”’ 

They both laughed at the ridiculous mis. 
take, but there was a shadow on Molly’s 
face even while she laughed. It was evi- 
dent that she did not‘care to jest or even to 
talk about the handsome young haymaker. 
After discovering that Miss Kitty would 
like to go to drive she led the way down to 
the south pasture, without another word. 

But Miss Kitty Fortescue, on the con- 
trary, did wish to talk about the handsome 
young haymaker; she was so sadly at a loss 
for something to do, as she expressed it; 
“something to do” meaning, according to 
Miss Kitty’s vocabulary, somebody to flirt 
with. Bloomsbury was so very dull! When 
the doctor had declared that she must have 
quiet and rest, and that a gay watering- 
place might be the death of her, she had 
accepted the invitation of her old school- 
mate, Molly Dunning, as the least objec- 
tionable opportunity that presented itself. 
Here promised to be a crumb of comfort 
mingled with the misery of seclusion there, 
For was not Molly’s brother Bob just home 
from college? — a very handsome young 
man, judging from his photographs, and 
judging from his age very susceptible, But 
alas for the instability of human hopes! 
Bob had gone off on a European tour be- 

fore she arrived, and the little village of 
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Bloomsbury failed to furnish a ‘‘foeman’’ 
in any way ‘‘ worthy of her steel.’’ A flirt- 
ation even of the mildest description was 
utterly out of the question. Miss Fortes- 
cue dropped the lid of her biggest trunk 
over her pretty dresses, with a sigh of de- 
spair. 

She had been at Bloomsbury for a week, 
now, and even the faint charm of novelty 
which had hung about the quiet life there 
was beginning to wear away. It was *‘ un- 
endurably, inexpressibly, horribly dreary,” 
as Miss Kitty wrote to one of her city friends, 
So it was scarcely to be wondered at that 
the young lady shoyld be somewhat at- 
tracted toward a young man, who, if he 
had not been a haymaker, would have been 
“so interesting!” She wondered so much 
that she had not noticed him before; though 
of course she had not thought it worth the 
while to cast a glance upon the haymakers, 
and had thought New-England farm man- 
ners very ridiculous when she observed how 
familiarly Molly talked with them all. But 
it really was worth the while to talk to a 
young man who looked like a prince in dis- 
guise, 

** What is his name? — not the horse, but 
the young man,”’ she asked, as she followed 
Molly into the pasture, 

** John Dobson,” said Molly. 

**O dear, how hopelessly plebeian! How 
can a man named John Dobson look like 
that? He has such an elegant gait, —so 
different from the others; and did you no- 
tice his hands, Molly? They are very 
brown, of course, but not coarse and rough 
as you would expect. . It is really distress- 
ing that he should be only a farm laborer!’ 

**A man’s a man for a’ that,’”’ sang 
Molly lightly. 

** Molly, 1 think such exceedingly demo- 
cratic notions as you have are really dan- 
gerous! You ’jl be doing some dreadful 
thing, one of these days, — marrying one of 
these wandering haymakers, who happens 
to be handsome and a little bit more refined 
than his comrades!’ 

Moily colored vividly; she was an unso- 
phisticated little country girl, and had a 
trick of blushing at every possible oppor- 
tunity, but still she was equal to giving 
Miss Kitty a little thrust, 

** Just at present I don’t seem to be the 
one who is interested in the haymakers, for 
all my dangerous notions!’ 

Pooh! Interested! One can’t help no- 
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‘ticing when a man looks so very superior to 
his station as this John Dobson does, but I 
don’t think there is the slightest danger of 
my ever becoming interested in a person of 
that sort!’ 

They had found Jerry by this time; but 
he was lying duwn, with a drooping head, 
and breathing with a painful effort. 

**O poor old Jerry! it is that dreadful 
asthma again. I must not drive him, of 
course. I ’ll take Gypsy,—you are not 
afraid? He is pretty frisky, but I drove 
him once and he behaved well enough.” 

“Oh, no! I am not afraid,” said Miss 
Kitty. “Ifa horse will only go, that is all [ 
care for!’ 

“You won’t have any fault to find with 
Gyp in that respect.”’ 

Gyp came prancing toward them, with a 
gay toss of his head. He was a beautiful 
little black horse, but with a light in his 
eye that betokened mischief. 

“I shall have to send Tim to cateh and 
harness him, He is a little too much for 
me, as yet,”’ eaid Molly. 

Tim, the boy,’ showed all his 
teeth, in a broad grin, when told to harness 
Gyp, and imparted to Kitty the encourag- 
ing information that he would “go like a 
house afire.”’ 

But Gyp in harness looked as meek as 
any lamb. 

The interesting young haymaker came 
out of the house as they got into the car- 
riage, and Kitty heard him say something 
to Tim, in a tone of surprise and remon- 
strance. 

**O laws! Miss Molly candrivehim. She 
ean drive anything on this farm, you’d bet- 
ter b’lieve! She ’s smarter than a steel 
trap, Miss Molly 

But no particular “ smartness’’ seemed 
to be required to drive Gpy. He went fast 
enough to satisfy Kitty, and he tossed his 
head a little, now and then, but he seemed 
perfectly gentie and docile. 

**How could you say he was frisky?” 
said Kitty, as they were driving homeward. 
** He is a perfect lamb!’ 

But just at that moment the attention of 
the “perfect lamb” was attracted by a 
white cow, standing beside a wall. It was 


growing’ dark, and the cow looked very 
white. Whether Gyp took it for the ghost 
of a cow, or whether he objected to a white 
cow on principle, isuncertain. Atall events 
he reared, and kicked, and pranced, and 


then suddenly continued his performance by 
starting off on the run. ' 

Kitty screamed, a proceeding which in- 
spired him to renewed efforts. 

Do keep still, Kitty! I can’t hold him! 
He is perfectly wild! Our only chance is in 
keeping quiet and, not frightening him any 
more!” 

But unfortunately Kitty was not one of 
the sort of people who can ‘‘ keep quiet”’ in 
danger. Every now and then she uttered a 
piercing scream, which of course excited 
the frightened horse. He proved himself 
worthy of Tim’s praise, —he certainly went 
“like a house afire.” Molly wound the 
reins around her wrists, but all her efforts 
were useless; the terrified animal was en- 
tirely beyond her control. 

A little farther on there was a sharp turn 
in the road. Molly remembered it with a 
thrill of terror. There was a stone wall on 
each side of the road; if they were thrown 
out there they would be killed. 

And still Kitty screamed, and Gyp rushed 
furiously along. But, suddenly, just as 
they reached the turn, a man sprang out 
from the roadside, directly in front of the 
frantic horse, and seized him, speaking to 
him, at the same time, in a soothing voice. 
The horse dragged him several yards; at 
every instant Molly ‘expected to see him 
trampled under his feet, But the horse 
knew his voice. He stopped at length, 
quivering in every limb, but quiet. 

Kitty sprang out, a little inclined to be 
hysterical, but graceful and airy stil. 

*“O Mr.— Mr. Dobson! how can we ever 
thank you? You have saved our lives!” 

But John Dobson was attending to Molly, 
and did not hear. Poor Molly! she had 
never fainted before, in her life; but the 
sudden re-action from despair to joy, and an 
intense pain in one of her wrists, of which 
she had just become conscious, were too 
much for her. John Dobson lifted the lit- 
tle limp figure carefully out of the car- 
riage, 

**I shall carry her up to the house; she 
will not be able to walk, — and you cau get 
into the carriage, and drive Gyp; he is quiet 
enough now; there is not the slightest dau- 
ger.” 

He said it very quietly, and with some- 
thing of an air of command which aroused 
Miss Kitty’s wrath. 

**Upon my word! he is cool, for a set- 
vant!’ she said to herself.’’ 
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“J shall do nothing of the kind!’ she 
said haughtily. 

It detracted somewhat from the effect of 
the speech that she was obliged to scream it 
after him, as he was already striding rap- 
idly toward the house with his burden. 

“Very well; stay there, then, until I 
send some one,”’ he replied. 

Miss Kitty sat down by the roadside, over- 


~ come with astonishment. That any mor- 


tal man should dare to speak to her in that 
tone, and that John Dobson, a haymaker, 
should dare to do it, was too much for her 
to realize, 

Perhaps it would be the more dignified 
way to walk quietly up to the house, and 
leave Gyp to his own devices, she thought. 
But for some unaccountable reason she did 
n’t do it. She accepted the situation, and 
sat there by the roadside, in the darkness, 
with no companion save Gyp, who stood 
quietly, only turning his head to look in- 
quiringly at her, now and then, as if he did 
not at all understand what they were wait- 
ing for. 

Kitty wished heartily that she had not 
said she would not drive Gyp up to the 
house; she was not at all afraid of him, 
pow, and it would have been much more 
agreeable than waiting here; but after that 
horrid John Dobson bad said it in such an 
authorative way of course she was not go- 
ing to do it! 

He came back after the horse, himself, at 
length, As soon as she heard his step 
Kitty arose and walked haugtily by him 
without a word, 

Molly’s wrist was slightly sprained, and 
she was still suffering pain; she was deeply 
impressed with the narrowness of their es- 
cape, and the bravery of John Dobson. 
But Kitty was much more deeply impressed 
with the impertinence of John Dobson. 
She lay awake until a late hour that night 
resolving to treat him with the utmost hau- 
teur, and then laughed and was ashamed of 
herself for being so ridiculous as to think 
about a farm laborer at all; of course he 
did not know any better, they were allowed 
to be impertinent; but she would take very 
good care that he did not speak to her at 
all, again! 

But Fate’s way was a different one from 
Miss Kitty Fortescue’s, 

Kitty had a faney for trying rural oecu- 
pations the next morning. She was tired 
of reading and embroidery, and one must 


do something, so she insisted upon helping 
Tim pick the peas for dinner. But the pea- 
poles tore her dainty white dress, and the 
caterpillars crawled over her, and she very 
soon retired in disgust to the little arbor at 
the foot of the garden, It was in a retired 
and not very attractive place, and she had 
never been there before. It was covered 
with Lop-vines, and there were probably 
plenty of caterpillars on them, she thought 
with a shiver. But it was evident that 
somebody came there, as there were several 
books and a newspaper lying on the seat. 
Kitty looked at the books. They were 
Homer’s Iliad, a volume of Dante, and a 
very formidable looking law-book. The 
newspaper was directed to John Dobson. 

‘And those must be his books, too!’ 
thought Kitty. “It is just as I thought. 
He could not have an air like that if he 
were a common farm-laborer! He is doing 
this for amusement, or for his health, or 
something,—though I should n’t think 
there could be anything very amusing or 
healthful in such dreadfully hard work! I 
wonder what he does do it for! It can’t 
possibly be that he came here because he 
knew that I was here”? — 

And then Kitty laughed at the amount of 
vanity that could suggest such a possibility 
in the case of a man who could only have’ 
seen her afar off, if at all, since she was 
sure that she had never seen his face. But 
then there was Molly! Might not Molly be 
the attraction? She was pretty enough to 
attract even a prince,—which Kitty was 
quite sure now he must be. And Molly 
certainly did seem a little embarrassed and 
reserved when she spoke about him. 

But this latter way of accounting for the 
prince’s disguise was anything but pleasant 
to Kitty. She resolved to sound Molly at 
once, and discover, if possible, what she 
thought of him. She was rather sorry for 
the haughty manner in which she had 
spoken to him last night; she ought to have 
known from his appearance alone that he 
was a gentleman! And of course he was 
justitied, under the circumstances, in speak- 
ing in a rather abrupt way. She would 
make up for her rudeness the next time she 
saw him. Accordingly when she met him 
that night, coming from the field, she 
bowed and smiled in the most bewitching 
manner, — only to receive in return an ex- 
ceedingly cold and stately bow. Kitty’s be- 
lief in his lofty station was only confirmed 
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by this, She had disgusted him by her su- 
percilious manner, but she would “bring 
him around, yet; it was a great pity if she 
cou'd n’t!’ This Miss Kitty said to her- 
self, with a determined toss of her pretty 
head. 

The next time they met a still more beam- 
ing smile greeted the young haymaker, and 
his stateliness melted before it in a consid- 
erable degree, and when Kitty stopped and 
spoke, in such delicately flattering terms, of 
his courage in stopping Gyp, and of her 
gratitude to him, Mr. John Dobson proved 
plainly that, whether he was prince or 
peasant, he was only a man, and very sus- 
ceptible to feminine flattery. 

They fell into a long conversation, lean- 
ing over the gate, in the twilight. 

_lt was a very ridiculous thing, Kitty 
thought, once or twice; here was she, who 
had been accustomed, all her life, to the 
elite of New-York society, and accustomed 
to turn up her dainty nose at anything out- 
side of her charmed circle, having a social 
chat, on terms of apparent equality, with a 
farm-laborer in his shirt-sleeves! But she 
could not be conscious of the incongruity 
for long, for her companion was so very en- 
tertaining. As she said to Molly, after- 
ward, he was ‘so well-informed, so culti- 
vated, and he had such a charming man- 
ner!” 

** How could you be so blind as not to see 
at once, Moliy, that he is an educated and 
probably wealthy man who is doing this 
merely from eccentricity?” 

Molly laughed. 

.“ Perhaps I may as well tell you who he 
is, since you are so much interested. Father 
said he told him in confidence, so I thought 
perhaps he might not like to have it known, 
—especially as he only told, at first, the 
first part of his name. He is John Dobson 
Conroy, and his home is in Bensonviile, 
about fifty miles from here. His mother is 
a poor widow, and he has worked his way 
through college; he is in the law-school at 
—— College, now.” 

** He lives in Bensonville, and his mother 
isa poor widow! Are you sure it is true?” 
said Kitty faintly. 

All her gorgeous air-castles were falling, 
and she felt a little bewildered. 

**But I knew he was an educated man! 
I told you he was n’t a common laborer!’ 
she said, rallying a little. ‘* But how does 
he happen to do such work as this? How 
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dreadfully poor he must be!’ she said dis. 
consolately. 

**Oh, it is not at all an uncommon thing, 
about here, for college students to work on 
farms in the summer vacation. Yes, of 
course he must be poor.” 

Kitty relapsed into silence and medita- 
tion, She was wondering why it should be 
so great a shock and disappointment to her 
to discover that the young haymaker was 
not a prince, or anything like one, after al), 
since it certainly did not concern her. She 
made a firm resolution that she would have 
nothing whatever to say to Mr. John Dob- 
son Conroy, acknowledging to herself, with 
a thrill of mortification, that the resolution 
was not for his sake but for her own. A 
feeling which she had never known before, 
and for which she could not account, had 
taken possession of her. Was there such a 
thing as love at first sight? What subtle 
spell had the young haymaker thrown over 
her as she stood at the gate with him, in 
the twilight? 

**Molly, you have heard me speak of 
Dudiey Fenton?’ she said suddenly, that 
night. ‘‘ Well, he is coming here. He has 
engaged rooms at the hotel at Bhoomsbury 
Centre. He is very nice-looking, and ele- 
gant, and all that, and immensely rich be- 
sides. 1 don’t know but | shall marry him, 
some day, Molly.’ 

**But do you love him, Kitty?” asked 
downright little Molly. 

**Love him, child? What a ridiculous 
question! When you have seen as much of 
the world as I have you will know that 
there is something besides love to be thought 

**T am as sure as I can be that nothing 
but love is worth thinking of!’ said Molly. 

And Kitty laughed, —a shrill, hard laugh 
that sounded very unlike ber own. 

The next day came Mr. Dudley Fenton, 
a “braw wooer”’ indeed, Molly thought, 
with his handsome face, and his polished, 
‘society’? manner; and the next day, as 
Fate would have it, Mr. John Dobson Con- 
roy fell ill. He was attacked, suddenly, in 
the hay-field, and brought home uncon- 
scious, It was a sun-stroke; his life was 
in danger, the doctor said. ' 

And then Kitty forgot her resolution. — 
or was it only common humanity that made 
her devote herself to him so assiduously? 

Said Mrs. Judkins the housekeeper, — 

“I thought she was a dretful stuck-up 
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Emblems of Love. 


piece, and above lookin’ at workin’-folks. 
Either she ’s growed dretful benevolent all 
of a sudden, or there ’s somethin’ more to 
in?” 

Mr. Conroy rallied very soon, either ow- 
ing to the assiduous attention or to a natu- 
rally strong constitution, The doctor pro- 
nounced him out of danger in a few days, 
Then Kitty relaxed her devotion, as a mat- 
ter of course; indeed she seemed at first to 
avoid him entirely, But he was so lonely, 
and he enjoyed so much having her read 
and sing to him, that it seemed a positive 
duty to do so! And then the long talks 
they had “’livened him up so amazin’ly,” 
as Mrs. Judkins said, 

To Molly fell the task of entertaining Mr. 
Dudley Fenton, who, though evidently cha- 
grined at Kitty’s neglect, did not omit to 
visit at the farm-house every day. 

At length Mr. Conroy was pronounced 
fully convalescent, and then Kitty turned 
the cold shoulder upon him decidedly. But 
she turned it upon Mr. Dudiey Fenton 
also. She would have nothing to say to 
anybody. She shut herself up in her own 
room, or else took long, solitary walks. 
Molly declared that she ‘‘ did n’t know what 
to make of her,’? and Mr. Dudiey Fenton 
chewed his yellow mustache, and smiled a 
bitter smile, 

One day Kitty took her solitary way to 
the little arbor at the foot of the garden, 
where she had never been since the day 
when she found John Conroy's books there, 

There were books and papers there, now; 
he evidently came there still. Kitty took 
one of them up carefully, almost tenderly, 
then tossed it back on to the seat impa- 
tiently. 

“T am a fool! Oh, such a fool!” she 
said, aloud, burying her face in her hands, 
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The sound of a footstep startled her. 
Looking up, she saw John Conroy standing 
in the door. He must have heard her, was 
her first thought. 

‘*Pardon me,”’ he said. ‘Don’t let me 
disturb you! I only came for some books 
that I left here. I am going away.” 

are going away! I thought — Mr. 
Dunning said that you were going to stay 
until fall.” 

**T intended to, but I have decided that it 
is better for me not to. I cannot stay. 
You know why!’ 

He was pale, but his voice was perfectly 
steady and quiet, 

The color leaped into Kitty’s chee 
Her head —such a haughty little head! — 
drooped low. 

A sudden light shone in the young man’s 
eyes, 

“ Kitty, shall 1 go or stay?” he asked, — 
not at all as if he remembered that he was 
a poor haymaker, but as confidently as Mr. 
Dudley Fenton might have asked, 

“Stay!” said Kitty faintly. 

A caprice of Fate had led Molly and Mr. 
Dudley Fenton, in their morning stroll, 
within hearing of that question and the an- 
swer. 

Mr. Fenton turned to his companion, 
with a heightened color and a litttle mock- 
ing smile on his lips, which, fortunately, 
Molly did not see. 

** Molly, shall I go or stay?” he asked. 

“*But-—I1 thought you cared for Kitty!” 
faltered Molly, a doubt shadowing the shy 
joy in her face. 

*So did I think until I saw you and 
discovered my mistake!’ answered Mr. 
Dudley Fenton. 

And if Molly was satisfied who need com- 
plain? 


EMBLEMS 


Roses are admittedly the emblem of love. 
An old tradition says that a rose gathered 
upon Midsummer Eve, and kept in a clean 
sheet of paper until Christmas Day, will be 
fresh enough for a maiden to wear in her 
bosom when he who is to be her husband 
willcome and take it out. In Thuringia 
the rose holds a similar position as a love- 
charm; a maid who has several lovers will 
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name a rose-leaf after each, and then scat- 
ter them upon the water, that which sinks 
the last representing her future husband, 
In some parts of Germany it is customary 
to throw rose-leaves upon a coal-fire, as a 
means of insuring good luck, In Germany, 
as well as in France ani Italy, it is believed 
that if a drop of. one’s blood be baried under 
a rose-tree it will insure rosy cheeks, 
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LA BELLE ARLESIENNE. * 
BY & W. 


Her face it was a face as fair 

As mirth and beauty ever wore; 
A light of eye the loveliest 

That ever made a vague unrest. 
And yet I never thought so when 
I saw la belle Ariesienne. 


Her sunny locks the sunniest were 


That ever felt a zephyr stir; 


Her smile—it was the rarest motion 
That ever moved. Divine perdition! 
And yet I never thought so when 

I saw la belle Ariesienne. 


Her soul was just as fine and fair 
As lip or eye or splendid hair, 
And every word and every thought 


li 


Seemed straight from heaven’s border brought. 


And yet I never thought so when — 
Oh, no! who could have thought so when 
He saw la belle Ariesienne? 


Hyde Park, Mass., September, 1878. 


“How happens it, Tom, that you never 


THE ROMANCE OF A DISH-TOWEL. 


BY ANNA MORRIS. 


married?” asked Harry Stanhope of his 
friend Tom Meredith, as the two sauntered 
slowly along Broadway one fine spring af- 
ternoon. 

** Because I could never find any woman 
who would have me, I suppose,” answered 
Tom laughingly. 

**No use to tell me that, old fellow,” re- 
joined Harry. ‘Girls are not so foolish as 
to decline taking a good-looking man like 
you, with plenty of money; yet here you are, 
nearly thirty years old, and no more pros- 
pect of settling than you had ten years ago, 
Now, if itwere me, why the case is very 
different. A doctor, just struggling into 
ptactice, is scarcely considered ‘e.igible’ by 


the match-making mammas, to say nothing 
of their worldly-wise daughters; but they 
are all ready and eager to smile upon you, 
and you might as well make your choice.” 

“Thank you,”’ answered Tom, still laugh- 
ing. *‘‘ When I find a young lady who can 
come up to my grandmother’s standard of 
domestic virtues, I will invite her to become 
Mrs. Thomas Meredith,” 

* And what was your grandmother’s pe- 
culiar doctrine on the subject?”’ inquired 
Harry. 

“I presume she had more than one,” 
said Tom, “but this she particularly im- 
pressed upon my mind, ‘ Always look at a 
woman’s dish-towels,’ she would remark 
with much solemnity. ‘No matter how 


* Arles, in France, is famous for the beauty of its women. 
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well she plays the piano, or sings, or how 
many languages she can speak, never marry 
her, unless you see that she uses soft, dry 
towels, and plenty of them, when she wipes 
dishes! Be sure that a girl who uses soiled 
or wet dish-towels does not know enough to 
be the wife of any honest inan.’”’ 

Harry laughed at this definition of house- 
wifely knowledge, but presently said in a 
serious tone, — 

“There is considerable truth in the old 
lady’s ideas after all, but I don’t quite un- 
derstand how, in these days, you can apply 
the test; most young ladies that we know, 
ave perhaps never seen adish-towel, Now 


| think of it, I promised to introduce you to 
my cousins. There are three of them, all 
bright, pretty girls, though I think it doubt- 
ful whether they would fulfill your grand- 
mother’s requirements as a wife. Still you 
may find them pleasant acquaintances, and 
if you like I will go vhere with you now,” 

“ Avreed,”’ responded Tom, and the two 
friends soon found themselves in the parlor 
of Mrs. Renshaw, Harry’s aunt. 

The young ladies were ali at home, and, 
as Harry had said, were bright, pretty girls. 
Ida, the eldest, was a tall, quveenly brunette, 
whose magnificant dark eyes and abundant 
raven tresses seemed to compel universal 
admiration, though she had a powerful 
rival in Adele, the second daughter, whose 
delicate blonde beauty showed to fresh ad- 
vantage beside her more brilliant sister. 
The two were acknowledged belles in their 
own circle, and few, who knew them, ever 
paused to give a second glance at their 
youngest sister, — little Violet. As shy 
and shrinking as her floral namesake, she 
avoided the gay assemblages in which her 
sisters loved to shine, and passed her hours 
pleasantly and peacefully with her books, 
her music, and her flowers. She was not 
present when Harry and his friend entered; 
but when her cousin, with whom she seemed 
4 great favorite, asked expressly for her, 
Miss Adele carelessly desired the servant to 
call her. Tom, who was conversing with 
Ida, did not notice herentrance, till aroused 
by Harry’s voice saying, — 

“Mr. Meredith, let me introduce you to 
my cousin, Miss Violet Renshaw.” 

And turning quickly be was surprised at 
the sight of the tiny creature, so unlike her 
elder sisters. There was nothing magnifi- 
cent and little that could be strictly termed 
beautiful in the almost childish figure, but 


something indescribably winning in the 
clear, gray eyes, and in the rich chestnut 
curls that clustered about the broad, low 
brow. 

Tom had little time for observation, how- 
ever, as Ida and Adele claimed all bis atten- 
tion, while Harry monopolized Violet in a 
frank, brotherly way, quite unlike his more 
formal and ceremonious manner with the 
elder sisters, 

** Well, what do you think of my three 
cousins?’? was Harry’s natural question, 
when he and Tom were once more in the 
street. 

“I can only express my admiration by 


saying that I wish it were possible to divide 
myself into three separate and distinct in- 
dividuals that I might offer each of the fair 
ensiaveis a hand and heart,’’ replied Tom 
with much solemnity. 

“ What, without even waiting to discover 
whether their dish-towels are in proper or- 
der?’’ retorted his friend. 

Tom jaugoed. 

“*] have a presentiment that I shall for- 
get my revered grandmother’s advice until 
it is too late, when the important event of 
meeting my fate shail arrive.”’ 

_**And then remember it for the rest of 
your life, I suppose,”’ observed Harry; “on 
the principle of ‘marrying in haste and re- 
penting at leisure.’ Well, I hope my fair 
cousins will not be the cause of such a ca- 
tastrophe; but I must leave you here, as I 
have a patient in this house,” 

And he ran hastily up the steps, 

Left to himself, Tom sauntered slowly 
along, thinking of the young ladies whom 
he had just seen, It must be confessed that 
little Violet occupied but a very simall por- 
tion of his thoughts. which were filled with 
Ida and Adele. ‘‘ But 1 doubt if either of 
them ever saw a dish-towel,’’ was his con- 
cluding reflection, as he reached his board- 
ing-house, 

Weeks passed on, Tom was devoted in 
his attentions to the Misses Renshaw, Ru- 
mor had assigned him first to Ida, then 
to Adele, and waited with impatience for 
the time when the engagement should be 
publicly announced. 

Meanwhile, almost every day brought 
some good and sufficient excuse for him to 
call at Mrs. Renshaw’s pleasant house; a 
new poem, the latest song, an invitation for 
a drive, or a plan for some excursion. Of 
Violet he saw less than of the other sisters, 
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- though they were very friendly, and he 
treated her with somewhat of the same 
brotherly frankness as Harry. 

One lovely June morning, he presented 
himself at Mrs. Renshaw’s at quite an early 
hour, intending to invite the three sisters 
to pass the beautiful summer day in a long 
country drive, 

He noticed that there was some delay in 
answering his ring, which was not usually 
the case with Mrs. Renshaw’s well-trained 
servants, but: at length he heard a light 
footstep in the hall, and in another moment 
the door was opened by Violet. She had a 
broom in her hand, and a dusting-cap cov- 
ered her bright curls, but she bade him 
good-morning with as much cordiality as 
usual, and invited him to enter, adding, — 

**Please walk into the dining-room, for I 
am just sweeping the parlors.” 

Secretly wondering, Tom obeyed. As he 
turned the handle of the dining-room door, 
there was a sudden rush, a hasty bang of a 
door, and a hurried exclamation of *‘O Vio- 
let! how could you?” and he found himself 
in the presence of the fair Adele, though 
for a moment he scarcely recognized her in 
the slovenly dressed girl, with disheveled 
hair, wno stood by the breakfast-table dab- 
bling the cups and saucers in some greasy 
water and wiping them on a towel which, 
to say the jeast, was very far from being 
spotiessly clean. She colored, and with 
some confusion of manner said, — - 

**Ah, good-morning, Mr. Meredith. So 
you have come to find us all at work this 
morning. It happens that we have for our 
three servants a brother and two sisters. 
They received this morning the news of 
their mother’s dangerous illness, and mam- 
ma at once gave them all permission to go 
home. We supposed we could get a woman 
who sometimes does extra work for us, but 
she was engaged for the day, so we are 
obliged to do the best we can, ourselves, I 
assure you,’”’ she continued, with a little 
laugh which Tom before had often thought 
pretty and engaging, but which now sounded 
false and affected, *‘ that I am by no means 
accustomed to such work, nor have I any 
desire to become so.”’ 

“Cannot, you allow me to assist you?” 
asked Tom politely, “I was brought up 
on a farm, and have often washed dishes 
and made myself generally useful about the 
kitchen.” 

_ “You!” exclaimed Adele in such an as- 


tonished tone, that Tom could pot forbear 
laughing. 

“Yes, certainly: why not?’’ he inquired, 

“Oh —I don’t know —only I thought— 
you never did anything,”’ stammered Adele; 
then endeavoring to seem at ease, she said 
hurriedly, ‘‘ Yes, if you will help, please 
take this heavy tea-kettle into the kitchen, 
and set it on the stove.” 

Tom seized the kettle, and, throwing open 
the door leading to the kitchen, was cross- 
ing the room toward the stove, when his 
progress was arrested by the sudden ap- 
pearance of lda from a store-room beyond, 
If Adele looked slovenly and disheveled, 
what shall be said of Ida? An old dress 
dirty and torn, slippers run down at the 
hee) and burst out at the sides, no collar or 
ruffle, very little hair instead of the mag- 
nificent tresses he had so often admired, 
and what there was hanging uncombed 
about her face, no wonder Tom started in 
blank astonishment. 

A heavy frown took the place of the usual 
smile, as she curtly bade him good-morning. 
Tom muttered an apology for his intrusion 
as he deposited his burden on the stove, 
and turned to retrace his steps, just as Vio- 
let entered from the dining-room. She did 
not see him, but, addressing Ida, said, — 

** Run away now, Ida dear, and dress be- 
fore callers come for you, I have already 
sent Adele up-stairs, and will finish we 
dishes now I have done my sweeping.” 

** You have been long enough about it, I 
hope,’’ muttered Ida ungraciously, but nev- 
ertheless availing herself of her sister’s of- 
fer with much alacrity. ‘‘ Here are the 
dish-towels, Violet,” she said, extending 
several greasy, blackened articles to the 
young girl. 

Tom had been meditating an escape; not 
an easy affair, as the sisters siood directly 
in his path: but at the word dish-towels he 
involuntarily stopped and glanced around. 
‘No wonder my grandmother cautioned 
me,”’ was his first thought as the soiled. 
towels met his sight, and he hastily ap- 
proved the look of disgust which crossed 
Violet’s face as she quietly laid those aside, 
and, opening a drawer, took from it a plen- 
tiful supply, soft, dry and clean, 

Ida and Adele had both disappeared, and 
Tom venvured to renew his offer of assist 
ance to Violet, who started a little as sbe 
for the first time noticed his presence, But 
she recovered her composure at once, aud 
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quietly answered, as she deftly filled the 
dish-pan with clean hot suds, — 

“No, thank you, Mr. Meredith. lL shall 
do very well without assistance. My sis- 
ters have not left much for me to do. You 
had better walk inte the parlor, and they 
will soon join you.” 

“No, indeed,” replied Tom. “I will 
take myself out of the way, with apologies 
for my untimely intrasion, unless you will 
really let me be of some service. And be- 
lieve me,” he added earnestly, with an ad- 
miring glance at the neat little figure trip- 
ping so lightly about the kitchen, and men- 
tally contrasted her with ner two sisters, 
‘you will make me very happy by allowing 
me to help you.” 

“Oh, very well,” said Violet, smiling 
and blushing a little as she met his gaze. 
“If you are really so much in need of em- 
ployment, I will try to provide some for 
you. Suppose you set these dishes on the 
lower shelf of the closet, as I wash them, — 
then 1 can arrange them after they are all 
done.”’ 


Tom obeyed, and was rewarded by being 
allowed to bring a hod of coal from the cel- 
lar, and do various other little errands, all 
the while he was noticing the neatness and 
despatch with which Violet worked, and 
was especially observant of the clean, dry 
dish-towels, and the skill with which, when 
done using them, she washed and scalded 
and hung them to dry. 

He declined the invitation to dinner, given 
by Mrs. Renshaw, when she came and found 
him assisting Violet, and made his way di- 
rectly to Harry’s office. 

“*T have made my choice at last, Harry!’ 
he announced: ‘it is one that would suit 
even my grandmother!’ 

‘*Might I inquire who is the fortunate 
damsel?” asked Harry, laying down his book; 
‘and how are you so sure of your revered 
relative’s approval?” 

Tom told his morning’s experience, con- 
cluding with ‘‘If she will only accept me, I 
shall be the happiest man alive, and all ow- 
ing to my dear old grandmother’s good ad- 
vice.” 


A LEAF FROM MY LIFE. 


BY EMMA J. WHITNEY. 


When I was fifteen my father died, and I 
was left to the tender mercies of a guar- 
dian, 

My brother, five years my senior, was at 
college at the time of our father’s death, 
for it came suddenly, at the last, as all such 
events usually do, He would have left col- 
lege at once, but father thought of that, as 
he did of everything for our welfare, and, 
much against his will, Reginald was obliged 
to return to his neglected studies. 

‘* My darling,” said my father, tenderly, 
a little before his death, ‘* you are fortu- 
nately firm, and not easily swayed. Would 
to heaven your brother was like you! Prom- 
ise me that you will remember and obey my 
dying words, Ethel.” 

“I promise, solemnly, dear papa,” I 
sobbed passionately. 

“Hush, hush, dear! do not grieve so! I 
am glad, so glad to go,’’ he murmured 
faintly, “When Reginald squanders his 


inheritance, as I fear he will, do not give 


him yours. I have refused him assistance, 
and counseled him all to no purpose. He 
will not come into full possession of his 
property before he is twenty-five, unless he 
marries, I can trust you, dear child, and [ 
leave Reginald to your loving care; and I 
leave you both in the Father’s tender hands, 
knowing he wili not forsake, but lead you 
by ‘the side of the soft flowing waters in 
the green pastures’ of his love.” 

He was so pale and weak I begged him to. 
say no more, But he only smiled gently, 
and went on in a low tone, — 

“I must say a few words before I go, and 
I hear sweet strains of music, even now,’’ 
drawing my face down to his, “I think 
Alston is an honorable man, but look over 
his accounts each year, and keep a strict ac- 
count of your expenses, and you cannot be 
wronged. You will have plenty of wealth, 
and will be much sought after, and ad- 
mired, for you are very beautiful; but I 
warn you not to heed their flatteries, but 
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know it is true worth, not gold or rank, that 
makes us,”? 

How often in the future his solemn words 
rang in my ears, and kept me from the dan- 
gers of my position! 

With my hands clasped in his, and my 
tear-stained cheek pressed to his breast, he 
remained silent for a long time, 

** Ethel, my darling, where are you?’ he 
asked suddenly. 

‘IT am here, papa,” kissing him softly. 

- A heavenly smile illumined his face, as 
he said in clear tones, — 

*T have seen your future, my child, and 
although a portion of the way is dark and 
thorny, you will come at last to the bright- 
ness of the perfect day. Let this comfort 
you, that you will save your brother.”’ 

Reginald was quite shocked at being ab- 
sent when papa died, and I was hopeful 
that it would have a lasting effect on his 
volatile nature. I was doomed to disap- 
pointment, however, for in a few days his 
gravity wore off, and he was the same easy, 
careless brother I had always known, 

Mr. Alston (our guardian) came to the 
funeral, and as soon as possible touk me 
home with him. When I was a child I was 
rather remarkable for my knowledge of 

‘character, and the moment I looked at Mr. 

Alston’s cold, gray eyes, narrow forehead, 
and pointed chin, I cordially disliked him. 
He was lavish in compliments and suave 
speeches, and wore a continual smirk on his 
hard face, and Reginald was won at once. 

“Fine old gentleman!’ said he, in the 
free-and-easy way that irritated me exceed- 
ingly. ‘You are in luck as usual, Ethel. 
Catch me going back to those musty, dusty 
books and teachers, if it was n’t for losing 
a@ nice slice of property. It’s a blamed 
shame to have the governor cut up such a 
shine!’ 

“Reginald Livingston,’ I cried sternly, 
“*how dare you talk so?”’ 

* Heigho, how fiery we are!’ he exclaimed 
mockingly, then added, hastily, as the 
tears sprang to my eyes, “I did n’t mean 
any harm, little sister, but you always take 
afellow up so. If you had such cross old 
curmudgeons for teachers, I guess you would 
hate ’em as bad as I do.” 

* Good-by, Reginald,” I said chokingly, 
as my guardian entered the apartment. ‘I 
shall expect to hear from you soon.”’ 

““Of course you will, you silly child!’ 
kissing me reluctantly. ‘‘I am glad you 
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are going away, it ’s so awful dull here 
There, there, don’t cry any more, sis; your 
pretty face is frightfully red and swollen, 
Girls are such ery-babies!”’ fretfully. 

Poor boy! he little knew how his careless 
words pierced my heart. With a slight 
nod, he took his seat in the carriage that 
was to convey him to the depot, and drove 
rapidly away. 

“O my brother!’"I thought, a trifle bit- 
terly, ‘it is useless to go to you for com- 
fort or counsel,”’ 

My journey was without incident. 

“You will like the Grange, my dear,” 
said Mr. Alston, as we entered the carriage 
that met us at the station. 

**Stop a moment, John,” said he, as we 
ascended a steep hill. ‘* There, look at that 
large building, something in the English 
style,” pointing eastward, 

I looked as directed, aud saw a large, im- 
posing structure. A wide avenue, lined 
with patriarchs of the forest, led to it, and 
a grove of cedars and maples lay at the 
back. The flourishing town was a little at 
one side, and far away the meadows and 
uplands were covered with grass and grain, 
the sunny cloud-shades running over the 
golden- bearded wheat like white- winged 
birds, and I involuntarily exclaimed, — 

**Oh, it is beautiful, beautuful!’’ 

A grateful smile wreathed my guardian’s 
lips as he ordered the coachman to drive 
on. 

As we rolled up the shaded avenue, I saw 
a splendid flower-garden lay in front of the 
house, Statues peeped here and there 
amid the green, and a silvery fountain tossed 
its crystal spray in sparkling drops, as it 
rippled merrily. 

My heart beat heavily, and there was & 
mist before my eyes, as I was usnered into 
the room containing my guardian’s family. 

Mrs, Alston, a tall, stately woman, with 
light blue eyes, and yellow hair, greeted me 
coolly, and her three daughters Stared calmly 
at my pale face, and eyes dim ue swollen 
with weeping. 

Ida, the eldest of the family, was a beau- 
tiful blonde. Her features were small, del- 
icate and haughty in expression; her figure 
was of medium height, slender and wil- 
lowy. 

A son was next in age, called Herbert, 
who was absent at my arrival. 

Bella, was a rich brunette, with arch dim- 
ples hiding in the rich bloom of her cheeks. 
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Her figure was not so delicate as her sister’s; 
but her air was haughty, as if conscious of 
her power. 

Richard was next. He was a manly 
counterpart of Bella. Lottie, the youngest 
(two years my senior), was not in the least 
like the others. Not so beautiful, perhaps, 
but piquant and coquettish. 

1 scanned them closely, and soon came to 
the conclusion that I could never trust, or 
be friends, with my guardian’s family. 

‘Where is Herbert?”’ inquired Mr. Ai- 
ston suddenly. 

«Gone to Lewiston,” responded Lottie. 

Richard’s bold black eyes scarcely left my 
face, and it was with intense satisfaction 
that I was ushered tomyroom, That night 
l sobbed myself to sleep. 

“Veni, vidi, vici,’”’ laughed a strange 
voice, as I went down to the breakfast-room 
next morning. 

“None of your confounded Latin, or in- 
terference, either,’’ growled Richard. 

I opened the door hastily. There was a 
momentary confusion as I entered. Lotiie 
met me with a kiss, presented me to Her- 
bert (who had arrived late the night before), 
and gave me a seat next her at the table. 

Herbert was tall, perfeetly formed, with 
a gentlemanly air. His mustache, beard 
and hair were a rich, golden brown, and 
his eyes deeply blue. 

“The handsomest man I ever saw,” I 
thought involuntarily. 


Child as 1 was, I could but see Richard’s . 


fancy for me, and his blind jealousy of his 
brother, and it was with the utmost relief 
that I took my departure to school. 

Lottie accompanied me, and in three 
weeks from my father’s death, I was a mem- 
ber of Madame Morelle’s celebrated school 
for young ladies, 

Madame’s nephew, Alphonse Morelle, 
was a frequent visitor of his aunt’s, and the 
admired hero of the girls. Lottie attracted 
him at once by her piquant sallies, and arch, 
coquettish ways. 

I wrote to Reginald several times, but the 
weeks sped away without bringing me an 
answer. Vacation came, and the first per- 
son I saw at my guardian’s was my brother. 

“IT am not very well,’’ he replied, to my 
anxious inquiries, “and thought | would 
tun up and see you.”’ 

* You have not written me, even once, 
and I have been very anxious about you.”’ 

» “It was a bore to write when 1 was com- 


ing so soon,” he answered carelessly, What 
a run of juck you have, Ethel!’ 

** You and I are all alone, Regie.’’ 

“Are you lonesome, little sister?’ ten- 
derly: “‘ our school-days will soon be over, I 
hope, and then we will keep house together, 
until some one steals my pet,’’ carelessly 
smoothing my hair. 

The tears sprang 10 my eyes at his tender 
tone, and my voice trembled as I answered 
gayly, — 

**It will be a long time before that takes 
place.”’ 

To my secret dissatisfaction I saw Regi- 
nald was smitten with Bella’s bright eyes. 
The vacation was soon over and we were 
back at Madame Morelle’s, 

My mother left me all her jewelry, except 
a heavy diamond ring to my brother, say- 
ing, in her sweet, tender voice, — 

**Reginald’s wife would only think of 
their costliness, but Ethel will prize them _ 
because her mother wore them once.” 

Papa had kept them sacredly, giving 
them into my care a few days before he was 
summoned to join the wife he loved so well. 

Lottie took a great fancy to a set of pearls, 
teasing me continually for them, 

“It will be a long time before you can 
wear them,’’ she said, ‘‘and you will not 
miss the money for a dozen just such sets,”’ 

“It is not because of their worth, Lot- 
tie,” I replied, ‘* but because they were my 
sainted mother’s.”’ 

Fiddiesticks!’ contemptuously. ‘‘ You 
might let me wear them, then. Come, now, 
that’s a darling, let me keep them a while.” 

I shook my head. 

“I will neither give nor lend anything 
that was my mother’s,” 

*You say that just so I may say no 
more,’’ she sneered maliciously. ‘* Here 
you have an abundance of splendid jewelry, 
and I have none to speak of, and of pinch- 
beck at that, and it’s just as provoking as 
can be! How stingy rich folks are!’’ sweep- 
ing from the room, and slamming the door 
behind her. 

Well, I gave her a handsome set of coral 
at Christmas, and she seemed delighted, 
begging pardon for her hasty speech. 

I went home with ber for the holidays, as 
Reginald was to be there. The house was 
full of company, and the parlor was a pic- 
ture of beauty and happiness, 

Reginald — fickle as the summer wind — 
forsook Bella for a Miss Vaughn, a lovely 
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coquette, whom the gentlemen adored, and 
the ladies disliked. Bella, jealous and an- 
gry. flirted desperately with a young lawyer 
and a silly old man. My first peep at so- 
ciety was anything but pleasant to me. 

** You are in deuced luck as usual, Ethel,”’ 
said Keginald, the day before Christmas. 
**Dick loves you to distraction; he’s a bit 
wild now, but he’ll sober down when he 
marries, I dare say.” 

My cheeks flushed hotly. 

** Reginald!’ 

**Ha, ha! what a little innocent it is, to 
be sure! Any one with half an eye can see 
his devotion and your blushes.” 

* Reginald Livingston, are you not 
ashamed? I am only sixteen, and marriage 
is a long way off.”’ 

“*That ’s just the way all the girls talk,’’ 
he said mockingly. ‘Don’t be so angry, 
sis, Isha’n’t make you marry. By the way, 
Ethel, do wear those pearls of mother’s?”’ 

I shook my head. ' 

**T always thought they ought to be mine, 
and as you don’t wear them, I want them.” 

“What do you want them for?” 

““Why,” hesitatingly, ‘“‘I want to put 
them on the tree for Nelly Vaughn. You 
see my money is all gone,’’ rapidly, “and I 
can’t get her such a present as I want. 
Run, and get them like a good girl, dear.”’ 

** Are you engaged to Miss Vaughn!’ 

“No, not exactly; but I expect to be.’ 

**Surely, Regie, you would not give any- 
thing mamma used to wear to a stranger, 
who could not prize them as I do??’ 

“Oh, pshaw! don’t be a goose! Ne'lie 
would be delighted, I know; for she was 
saying yesterday, there was nothing she 
thought so lovely as pearls, when Lottie 
was telling of yours. Come, go and bring 
them.” 

‘Iam sorry, Regie, but I cannot do as 
you wish,” I said slowly. ‘* Dear mamma 
gave them to me, and so did papa. I can- 
not give them away.” 

He stared at me a moment, and then 
burst into a torrent of angry words. He 
declared our parents were unjustly partial, 
that not only the jewelry, but the bulk of 
the property, belonged to him by right, end- 
ing with saying, I did not care the least for 
him. 

**Cry away, you little simpleton!’ he ex- 
claimed passionately, as I could not restrain 
my tears. ‘‘I was going to get you a pres- 


ent, but I won’t now.’”’ 


“T can let you have fifty dollars,” I sob. 
bed. 
“That ’s a good little sister,’’ he said, ip 
a mollified tone, as he kissed me. 

But, somehow, I shrank from his caresses, 
and with an aching heart brought him the 
money. 

**It took more than I expected, and I will 
get you something another time,” he said 
apologetically, when 1 looked in vain for 
my present among the many beautiful ones 
he had purchased for the others. 

“That money went for presents,” he 
said coolly, the day before the merry party 
broke up. ‘“ Have n’t you a trifle more?" 

**Only about fifty dollars,” 

*You can get plenty more any time of 
Alston. I am ashamed to be without a 
cent,” 

shall have to be.’’ 

“That ’s jolly! A girl with a hundred 
thousand without pocket money.” 

Weil, it was foolish, but I yielded. 

Aji day New Year's I kept my room. I 
could not bear the light laughter, and merry 
nonsense of the happy group in the parlor. 
I went down and saw the tableaux in the 
evening, but when the dancing commenced 
I stole back to my silent room. 

“Young Mr. Livingston is very wealthy, 
is he not?’ I heard Miss Vaughn ask Mrs, 
Alston. 

‘**His father left the greatest part of his 
fortune to his daughter, for Reginald is very 
extravagant. He will uot come into pos- 
session of his portion until he is twenty- 
five, if he marries against my husband’s 
wishes,’’ replied Mrs, Alston. 

“Ah!” with bitter sweetness, 

A gratified smile curved Mrs. Alston’s 
lips, as she left the room, and my brother 
took her place. 

“ Blush-roses,” he said, in a low tone, 
gently laying a rose against her soft cheek. 

“You are presuming, Mr. Livingston,” 
she said haughtily. 

He looked at her in surprise, saying softly, 
as he tried to take her hand, — 

** Have I offended you, Nelly?” 

Her lip curled scornfully. 

You have not,” coldly, cuttingly. 

He was not deficient in pride, and his 
tone was haughty as her own, as he said, 
with a bow, — 

“I beg your pardon, Miss Vaughn.” 

That enced his infatuation. He was gra- 
ciously received back by Bella; and, spite 
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of her hauteur, Miss Vaughn was too much 


of a flirt not to feel pique at his desertion, 
and exert her power to win him back. 

The holidays were over, and I went back 
to school alone, as Lottie decided to remain 
at home, Several new faces greeted me; 
among them, one Edith de Lascelles, a 
lovely girl of seventeen. Darling Edie! 
how I loved her! Madame graciously al- 
lowed her to room with me, 

We were soon familiar with each other’s 
history. Edith was never tired of chanting 
her only brother’s praises, and wishing I 
might see him, 

I spent the long summer vacation with 
her. Oh those long, beautiful days, filled 
to overflowing with happiness! They were 
a foretaste of that life of light and love 
prepared for all who love purity of heart, 

Mr. and Mrs. de Lascelles were the kind- 
est of hosts, and for the first time since my 
father’s death, I felt I was not a homeless, 
friendiess waif. And Stuart! It was a new 
revelation to me to see such tender, thought- 
ful care for his young sister; and my heart 
throbbed painfully, as I thought of careless, 
selfish Reginald. 

It was with a sad heart that I saw the 
happy days slip quickly away, and I must 
bid my kind friends adieu. I was invited 
to spend the vacations with Edie, and 
Stuart whispered he had one request to 
make, — would I grant it? 

“I will do anything I can,’’ I said simply, 
“so please tell me what it is?’’ 

“Itis that you will write me every time 
Edie does,”’ 

I blushed scarlet under the light in his 
handsome eyes. 

“* Will you not, Ethel?” he asked reproach- 
fully, as I did not answer. 

Icould not say no, with that tender re- 
proach in his tone, so I said, — 

Yes,.”’ 

“Thank you,” he said, his face glowing. 

““My little darling!’ I heard him mur- 
mur under his breath. ‘* Bring Ethel with 
you, Edie, when you come home,”’ were his 
last words to his sister. 

Reginald never wrote me unless he wanted 
money, and when Christmas came, he in- 
sisted on my going to the Grange to spend 
the holidays. He seemed quite pleased to 
see me, and as a proof of his affection asked 
for money. 

“That is the reason he desired me to 


come and see him,’’ I thought bitterly. 


** Reginald, what do you do with so much 
money?” I asked quietly. ‘I have let you 
have several hundred dollars, and with your 
income it ought to be sufficient.” 

He laughed uneasily. 

“It takes a deused lot of tin to keep up 
with the other fellows. We have a lot of 
expenses, girls know nothing about.’’ 

““What are some of them?” a terrible 
suspicion in my mind, 

“Oh, rides, suppers, and—and lots of 
things.”’ 

**Dear Regie,” I said solemnly, resting 
my head on his shoulder, ‘“‘you are sadly 
changed since dear papa left us. You smoke 
constantly, and your breath is scented with 
brandy, and the face mamma thought so 
fair and frank is flushed and swollen. O 
my beloved brother, I beseech you to pause 
before it is forever too late,” I cried pas- 
sionately. 

“Anything else, my fair sister?” he 
sneered. 

“O Regie, how happy we might be!’’ 

“So we might, if it was n’t for your 
straight-laced, puritan notions,’ angrily. 
“You are eternally lecturing me and find- 
ing fault; and if I say a word, you cry like 
a baby. Why on earth are n’t you like 
other girls?” 

**T cannot be silent when I see my only 
brother going the swift road to ruin,” F re- 
plied gently. 

‘By Jove! Ethel, you are enough to 
provoke a saint!’’ passionately, r:ising and 
pacing the floor. ‘‘ Why can’t you let a fel- 
low, alone and take your own advice? I’m 
not going to be tied to a girl’s apron-string, 
Lean tell you.” 

**I don’t want to dictate to you, Regi- 
nald, but you are very dear to me, and— 
and we are all alone, you and I,” swallow- 
ing a big lump in my throat, 

‘“‘Pshaw?” fretfully, never was like 
any one else,”’ 

There was a long pause. 

“Come, just hand over the stamps,” he 
said at Jast. 

**Why do you not apply to Mr. Alston?” 

**Good gracious! Have n’t you a spark 
of sense, Ethel? He has let me have all 
and more, too, than the governor left me 
yearly. It’s a deused shame to treat me 

‘Papa did all for the best,” I replied 
sadly, shocked at his tone and the slang so 
freely used. ‘‘I promised papa before he 
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died, I would not let all my money go for 
late suppers and fast horses, so I have no 
‘more for you at present.” 

With a fierce imprecation he rushed from 
the room. He would scarcely speak when I 
next met him, and wore an injured air even 
when he bade me adieu. 

Richard’s attentions were disagreeably 
pertinacious, the girls joked me, and I was 
very glad when the holidays were over and 
I was back at school. 

**You can’t think how disappointed they 
all were not to see you, Stuart especially,’’ 
cried Edie, almost smothering me with 
kisses, ‘Come right up to our room. I 
have lots to tell and my presents to show 
you.”’ 

“*We want to see Ethel as well as you,” 
exclaimed the rest of the girls. 

** Well, come along then. Come, Ethel.’’ 

“They were so sure of you, your presents 

»were bought with mine, you darling,”’ giv- 
ing me an ecstatic little hug. ‘‘ There is 
mamma’s present,”’ handing me a beautiful 
work-box, ‘‘the inlaid writing-desk came 
from papa, and this is Stuart’s. It’s a box 
of gloves, [ know, but he told me not to 
open it, so take it quick, I’ve been dying 
to open itever since I had it. There, dearie, 
how do you like my present?’ clasping a 
pair of bracelets made of her own hair on 
my wrists, 

I’m perfectly delighted!” I cried 
rapturously. ‘‘How I love you all!’ the 
ready tears springing to my eyes and trem- 
bling in my voice. 

The following vacations I spent with 
Edie, and two years rolled away without my 
visiting my guardian. Reginald had been 
in Europe over a year, when I left school. 
I had urged him to wait until my education 
was finished, and I would accompany him. 

‘He was n’t going to follow a girl’s 
whims,” he said, and went his way. 

I had one thing to comfort me; Richard 
Alston was not with him. 

Mr. Aiston’s family spent the summer at 
Newport, and I accompanied them. Among 
Lottie’s train of beaux, Alphonse Morelle’s 
elegant form was always seen. Lottie was 
the most willful, coquettish sprite it was 
ever my lot to meet, teasing her jovers until 
they were nearly cut of their senses. 

** He has some power over her,” I thought, 
as I saw Alphonse’s fiery glances, and Lot- 
tie’s deprecating smile. 

**Why do you avoid me, mon ami, my 


wife?” he whispered passionately, as they 
paused beside me. 

donot!’ she exclaimed coldly. You 
will make people suspect something by fol. 
lowing my every step.”’ 

“Let them: I wish they would,” hotly, 
grasping her hand fiercely. 

“Hush! You kurt me, Now be a good 
darling, and keep quiet a little longer, and 
ail will be well,” looking at him with plead. 
ing, tender eyes, 

Some new-comers interrupted the conver. 
sation, and I heard no more. 

To say that I was surprised would feebly 
express my feelings. The secret weighed 
heavily on my heart, but I dared share it 
with no one, 

The season was a merry one, but I did 
not enjoy it. Ida was to be married in Oc 
tober, so we returned home the last of Au- 
gust, to make ready for the wedding. Regi- 
nald was to be present, and after the bril- 
liant affair was over, I was to go to Mr. de 
Lascelle’s, where my brother was to join 
me a week before Christmas. 

Richard came home a while before the 
wedding. He was a dashing young fellow, 
with fiery lights in his dark eyes that made 
me involuntarily shrink from him, He fol- 
lowed me constantly, until I staid in my 
chamber to avoid him. 

One evening as I was alone in the arbor, 
he suddenly appeared and in passionate 
tones told of his love. 

‘Pray say no more, Mr. Alston,’’ I ex- 
claimed, clasping my hands, ‘I thank you 
for your good opinion, but ’’ — falteringly — 
“[—I—I have been betrothed over a 
year.” 

** Reginald,’”’ he gasped hoarsely, his blaz- 
ing eyes on my face. 

** Knows not of it.” 

“Girl, girl, I love you,” he said, his 
voice so low I scarcely heard the words. 
**Don't dare trifle with 

Dropping my arm, he turned and left me. 
I carried the mark of his hand on my arm 
for weeks, 

Next day, Reginald in his earnestness 
forgot his fashionable drawl, and sternly 
bade me accept him. 

**I do not love him.” 

* Love him!” he sneered. 
loves you to distraction.” 

**I will never give my hand without my 
heart goes with it,’ resolutely. 

‘Sentimental simpleton! I tell you you 
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shall marry him. Iam a Livingston, and | 
have sworn it.’’ 

*Recollect I, too, am a Livingston, and 
cannot be frightened into submission.”’ | 

** Ethel,’’ he eried shrilly, ‘it is death to 
me if you refuse Dick Alston,” 

“What do you mean?” an awful fear in 
my heart. 

He buried his face in his hands, his form 
shaking with emotion, 

“T dare not teil,” he wailed, “but I am 
in his power. I little thought in my reck- 
lessness that you would be sacrificed, Oh 
that aw ‘ul weight suspended by a hair over 
my head!’ 

“Will he not take my dihene instead? 
O Reginald, I wi'l give up all, everything I 
possess to save you,” 

“You are a dear, good sister,” he cried, 
with genuine emotion, *‘ but it is impossi- 
ble. Dick is bewitched about you, and al- 
ways was, I have offered all I have in 
vain,” 

“But I am not free, Reginaid. I am be- 
trothed to Stuart’? — 

‘‘Without my consent?” hastily. did 
not know. Go, go, and be happy, and leave 
me to my fate. If no other means avail, 
why I—I can die!’ he exclaimed, groaning 
tragically. 

**Let me think,’’ I said slowly, a dazed 
feeling settling over me. 

My brain whirled, and my heart almost 
suffocated me, as I paced my room in agony. 
I could hear music and light laughter in 
the parlor, and I rushed from the house, 
Throwing myself down by the little brook, 
back of the house, I gave way to a wild 
burst of tears. ; 

In afew moments Richard and my brother 
came sauntering down the walk, laughing 
and talking. 

“‘ How can he be so‘gay?’’ I thought, al- 
most angrily, as his laugh rang out, 

**Poor little innocent! Richard was say- 
ing. ‘*She believed every word, 1 dare 
say?” 

“Of course. That weight over my head 
did the business,’’ with a heartless laugh. 
“Was n’t that a lucky hit? By Jove! 
Ethel is clear grit unless you touch her feel- 
ings.” 

“You did well, Livingston. and after I 
marry the fiery little beauty, 1’1l make over 
several thousands to you as I agreed,” 
heartily. 

** All right, my boy.” 

24 


The next moment I stood before them. 

Such guilt and consternation as _ their 
faces expressed! Reginald gave a whistle 
of dismay, and fled. Richard almost di- 
rectly recovere.l his self-possession, plead- 
ing that his great love had led him, into 
error. 

**True love never debases one,” I replied, 
as I turned away. He left home next day, 


~ and I never saw him again, for he died sud- 


denly the following winter. 

Reginald was taciturn and moody; Bella 
grew paleand thin; Lottie, too, was fever- 
ishly gay or sad and distrait: so ail seemed 
relieved when the wedding was over, and 
the guests departed, 

The next day, Lottie not appearing, 
Bella entered her chamber, The bird had, 
flown, and a note explained she had fled 
with her husband. 

Mr. Alston swore he would disown her; 
but, a year or so later, I heard they were 
forgiven. 

Stuart came éher me, and in spite of 
Reginald’s haughty displeasure, he won a 
moody consent, fram my brother, to our 
marriage. 

A few days before Christmas, Reginald 
arrived at Mr. de Lascelles’, My heart 
ached at his wan face. and hollow eyes. 
The next day he was burning with fever, 
and raving wildly, 

The doctor looked grave, and shook his 
head, as I begged him to save my brother’s 
life. 

** His life is in higher hands than mine, 
young lady,” he said kindly, ** but all that 
can be azcomplished by my skill shall be 
done.”’ 

It was a long fearful sickness, but he be- 
gan to gain at last, . 

“T am such a, good-for-nothing fellow,’ 
he broke out one day, ‘‘I almost wish I was 
dead.”’ 

*“O my dear brother,” clasping the thin 
hands. “rather thank God you are spared to 
redeem the mistakes of the past.”’ 

“You are a darling sister,” drawing my 
face down to his, 

A long pause ensued, 

*T ask your forgiveness, Ethel dear, 
for” — 

“* Hush, hush, my darling,” I interrupted: 
us all that is pleasant, and 
and forget the rest.” 

“You are just like mother,’’ reverently, 
kissing me fondly. 
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There was never a shadow between us af- brother and my lovely friend,’ and'in the 


terward. . spring there were two weddings at Mr, de 
From that sick bed, Reginald rose a Lascelles’, — 
changed man. Life has gone on very happily since then, 


I was not too much absorbed in Stuart and Edie has never regretted that she be 
‘o see the pretty love affair between my came my brother's wife. 


THE RELIABLE GIRL. 


BY GEORGE A. THOMAS, 


Let this one be praised for her beauty, 
The gold that shines out from her hair, 
And form like divine Aphrodite, — 
Than all of the Graces more fair, — 
With eyes like soft bits of blue heaven, 


And teeth like the frost of a pearl; 


But ever I'l] praise my own darling, — 
The blessed reliable girl. 


Let that one be sung to the heavens 
For wit like the sun at mid-day, 

For thoughts that flash out like the meteors, — 
Lost stars that in the skies play. 

Though keen be her wit and her genius, 
For me not a charm they unfurl: 

They ’re naught when I’m with my own darling, — 
The blessed reliable girl. 


When sickness, with skeleton fingers, 
Has seized one with cruelest pain; 


When trouble its murky cloud lowers, 
And darkness is over life’s plain, — 

What cares one for wit or for beauty, 
The diamonds that outshine the pearl P 

They ’re dull by the heavenly goodness 


Of the blessed reliable girl. 


Let others, then, sing of their beauties, 
With forms that are rare and divine; 

Their wits, with bright crowns on their foreheads, 
That glitter like gems from the mine: 

I never will yield to their laudings, . 
Though at me their mockings they hurl; 


But ever I ’!) praise the true-hearted, 
The biessed reliable girl. 


New York, February, 1879. 
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MY MOTHER’S HUSBAND 


BY CHRISTIAN STANLEY. 


CHAPTER VII. 


The day did not pass without its adven- 
tures. Occasionally the road was lonely 
enough, and we sometimes walked fully a 
mile without meeting any one: but when we 
came near villages, or there were passers-by, 
we were looked at curiously. 

Once an old wagoner, who was walking 


by his horses’ heads, and cracking his whip 
from time to time, stopped outright, — he 
had just guided his team up one of those 
supernaturally steep Devonshire hills, — and 
asked us who we might be and where we 
were going. Of course, I was not prepared 
with an answer, How could | say that we 


had begun a new life that morning? while 
as to our destination we knew nothing our- 
selves. I looked helplessly at Tiny. 

That astonishing child was already 
answering, and in a way 80 pretty and 
modest that I could see the wagoner was 


struck with her. 


**We came out of the sea, sir,” she said, 

I nodded my assent, and the wagoner 
scratched his head. 

** You came from nigh the sea, missy,’’ he 
said, ** not out of it.” 

Let me say, in passing, that I do not pro- 
fess to give the exact dialect of these people, 


I simply write down their words as we un- 
derstood them, 

No,”’ persisted Tiny, “it was out of the 
sea, indeed,’’ and here she put on a solemn 
look: ‘‘all of our friends are only ghosts 
now.”’ 

Still more desperately did the wagoner 
scratch his head, 

“There a’n’t such things as ghosts, par- 
son says,” he observed, * though old Kitty 
— Woa now!” (to his horses, who evidently 
had rested long enough). 

Apparently we had interested the old man, 
for he offered to give us a iift as far as 
the next village. 

“* My daughter’s inside,”’ he said; “ she’s 
just been to boarding-school,” But here the 
front curtain of the wagon was pushed 
aside, and a wizened little face peered out. 

**1’m not asleep, father,’’ said the young 
lady just fresh from boarding-school; ‘‘ 1’ve 
been listening; the little girl means that her 
friends are in heaven; but it’s ignorant to 
talk of ghosis: there are n’t no such things 
now. —Come in, Miss What’s-your-name: 
I can make room for you.”’ 

The admiration expressed in the old farm- 
er’s face as his daughter thus spoke I 
could not attempt to render; in the mean 
time, however, we clambered into the wag- 
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on, and she continued the catechism her 
father had begun. 

Miss Mary Anne (that was her name) 
turned out a useful ally. 

Well-brought-up boys and girls, as all the 
world knows, have-a reverence for fact 
which is almost superstitious. The Jittle 
subterfuges indulged in by some of their 
elders would sorely distress their consciences, 

Had ‘Piny and I, then, been the offspring 
of some gypsy-caravan, we could unblush- 
ingly have invented a score of stories to 
uecount for our forlorn position, Even 
those new hats, which marked us off dis- 
tinctively from the tramp proper, we might 
have accounted for with ease; we could not 
make up, however, and were sorely put to it 
by the close questions of the wagoner’s 
daughter. 

Mary Anne was clever, and that day she 
did us an inestimable service. She gave me, 
moreover, the germ of a theory on myth- 
formation, which, having developed it, I 
presented a short time ago to a literary 
friend, The result was an article that made 
the fertune of a languishing periodical. 

The myth-forming process — I leave gen- 
éralizing to the learned — proceeded, in this 
particular instance, after some such fashion 
as the following. 

The wagoner’s daughter plied us with 
questions, varying their form constantly: 
Where were we yesterday? when bad we 
seen our friends? had we ever been at 
school? 

Partly from curiosity, partly from a sense 
of inefficiency, I left the conversation en- 
tirely to Tiny. And well she sustained her 
part, carefully hedging when a definite 
statement was required from her, opening 
her pretty dark eves and looking puzzled 
when such a place as boarding-school was 
mentioned, — evident to Miss Mary Anne’s 
intelligence that she did not even know the 
meaning of the word, — and varying her an- 
swers as the questions varied, All came to 
this in the end, however. Tiny and I had 
come out of the sea; we knew of no other 
life than the life of the sea; we were going 
away from the sea, because the sea was 
cruel and we were afraid of it; the sea had 
made every one we knew ghosts; it would 
have made us ghosts, only that early in the 
morning, when the sun was rising, we ran 
away from it, This was true, so far as it 
went: but the odd thing was—and I call 
every one to witness that we were not re- 
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sponsible for this result—that the young 
lady, fresh from boarding-school, on the 


ground of our true statement, built up a 


story which was not at all true; which, 
indeed, was as mythical in its way as the 
tales of the frolies of the great Olympians, 

“People can’t live in the sea,” argued the 
wagoner’s daughter; “but they can live on 
the sea; yes, and there are storms some- 
times, and ships are wrecked, and nearly all 
the people drowned.”’ 

These are not her words, but a transe: 
of what I conceive to have been going on in 
her mind. For after the catechism was 
over she sat stonily silent, gazing at us, and 
the mental process that filled that pause I 
have guessed from the sequel of her meditd- 
tion. 

All at once she clapped her hands, “I 
know!” she cried out. 

Tn fear and trembling I tooked at her. 
She seemed so supernaturally gifted tha: [ 
was half afraid she did really know. Tiny, 
however — always a profound disbeliever in 
anything magical — only smiled. 

“ Father,”’ said Miss Mary Anne, ‘ come 
here.”’ 

He left his horses’ heads. 

“What an old silly you were not to find 
out!’ she said. ‘* They’ve been in a ship- 
wreck, been and lost al) their friends, and of 
course they bought the hats and things 
afterward,’ —evidently that bit of bright 
blue ribbon had puzzled her feminine mind. 
She said more, but as she stooped over the 
wheel, her further words were lost to me; 
from a motion, however, of her hand toward 
her head, and a slow, sorrowful sod on the 
part of the old wagoner, I feel convinced 
she was informing him that she belived our 
trouble had affected our brains, And after 
that nothing in the world would have per- 
suaded me to accept Miss Mary Anne's 
pressing invitation to go on to their village 
and have a little dinner with*them. Being 
an only child, whom uncles and elder cousins 
had treated upon terms of equality, 1 wa. 
in my way, quite a man of the world, aud I 
could fully understand how these statements 
of ours, even after they had been run 
through the crucible of Miss Mary Anne’s 
practical brain, would appear to the world 
in general, 

At this critical juncture, therefore, I as 
sumed my position as a man, and would not 
allow the yielding which I saw in Tiny’s 
eyes, dei 
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My Mother's Husband. 


Declaring postively that I had business in 
the next village, I made the old wagoner 
stop his horses and put us down there, 


CHAPTER VIII. 


‘It would be easy enough to go on and re- 
Jate in detail the various and not very strik- 
ing events that diversified the remaining 
days of our vagabondage. 

I refrain; for, though interesting to our- 
selves, this would, most probably, not in- 
terest others, 

There came a period to our tranquillity, 
however, since even three bright sovereigns 
will not last for ever, There came a certain 
morning when ‘Tiny, who had persisted up 
to this moment in setting aside all thought 
about the future, took me by the hand and 
said, — 

“We shall have to work, Archie.” 

“T said so a long time ago,” I answered. 

“But a long time ago we did n’t want to 
work,” 

“And now,” I observed, looking down 
critically at a costume faulty in many re- 
spects, “no one, I should think, will have 
us,” 

“Oh! we shall see about that,” Tiny 
answered, in the airy, superior way that had 
often forced me, through the irritation it 
produced, to fix on some colorable pretext 
for a dispute with her, 

She saw the cloud gathering, I suppose; 
for all at once—Tiny did not generally 
treat me with much affection — she put her 
little hand in mine, and I saw that tears 
were in her eyes, 

“Don’t be vexed, Archie, darling,’’ she 
said softly, ‘* that we took a little holiday.” 

How often, since that day, have I remem- 
bered her look and tone as she spoke! 
And now | know what both of us then were 
too inexperienced to feel, The holiday had 
been a good thing for this child, beautiful 
and gay, whom the bitterness of life was be- 
ginning to harden: it had put her back to 
simplicity and confidence, made her love 
once more the flowers and the birds and the 
warm earth, 

I suppose, so long as we have the power 
to imagine, that * might have been” — the 
impossible, of course, but none the less the 
conceivable — will haunt our minds, and I, 
once or twice, have had a vision of what my 
Playmate would have been had her former 


life coutinued, Her beauty and intelligence, 
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of course, no amount of physical drudgery 

could have destroyed; what I see in those — 
dreams is a fine lady, sparkling and cynical, 

who has won her way to position through 

her own tact and cleverness; no affection 
softens her; no gentle feeling warms her 

heart; hard, cold, even cruel on occasions, 

she sets her tiny foot on the neck‘of a world 

that has outraged her, and laughs at the 

damage she inflicts. 

Yes: circumstances have an awful power 
in determining character, I feel it deepiy: 
even then [ felt it in an indefinite way, as 
Tiny went on. 

“T was getting bad, Archie; I hud such 
horrid feelings; I wanted to hurt somebody; 
and the holiday has made them all go away. 
Don’t be sorry we had it, dear; and listen, 
for I have thought of something tu do.” 

We were sitting, I remember, on a sloping 
bank, that led down t» a little brawling 
stream; there was a delicious fragrance in 
the air; around were scattered orchids, 
delicate wood-vetches, and wild pinks, that 
Tiny had plucked and afterward thrown 
aside; a lime-troe, whose pale, broad leaves 
made a green heaven of their own, through 
which, as the branches quivered, appeared 
now and then glimpses of the deep and far- 
away blue firmament beyord, spread above 
us; and all these things, joined with a par- 
ticular tone in Tiny’s voice, made me feel 
strangely tender-hearted. 

‘*I wish we might always live as we do 
now,”’ | blurted out, 

‘We could u’t,”’ said Tiny decidedly, 

She had not understood what was in my 
mind, for when I proceeded to explain, 
“It’s not the work I mind, you know; it’s 
that we can’t always be together,” she an- 
swered, with the smile of a little mother. 
** But we must be near one another, Archie, 
in the same village, perhaps in the same 
house, and we can talk in our spare time, 
and spend our holidays together.” 

Perhaps,’ I remarked, shall not 
find work in the same place.” 

“Then we must go to another place.” 

**Oh! yes, of course it’s easy to talk,” I 
returned, It was my tendency to look at 
things in general from their gloomy side, 

Tiny, however, refused to be depressed. 

**Our first work, at any rate,” she said, 
* we shall do together.” 

“ Our first work?” 

“Oh, yes! by the by, I did not tell you. 
They want hands for the hay-making, for 
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it’s going to rain, they say; if you and I 
go and work in the tig meadow out there, I 
should n’t wonder if the farmer saw us and 
gave us something, then we might tell him 
we wanted work every day.”’ 

I thought the idea a good one, and thus 
we entered. upon our first day of serious 
work. 

It was no child’s play, as those not accus- 
tomed to continuous labor may imagine, 
‘and long before the hay-makers’ dinner- 
hour, I, but for Tiny, would have thrown 
down wy fork; but to shrink from work 
when she was working diligently would 
have been humiliating. In spite of burn- 
ing thirst and aching arms, I persevered, 
and toward evening, as Tiny had hoped, 
the farmer, walking through the meadow 
to see what progress had been made, noticed 
us, 

He was apparently struck by our appear- 
ance, and asked one of his head men about 
us, 
When informed by him that we had been 
working hard the whole day, he called us 
to him, and asked us the questions to which, 
during the last three weeks, we had become 
so well accustomed, 

Certainly, at that time, were dress to be 
taken for a criterion of socia) position, any 
observer might have classed us with gypsies, 
or vagabonds of a similar description; for, 
spite of heroic efforts on Tiny's part, our 
clothes were fast degenerating into pictur- 
esque raggedness; and I always a'tribute to 
her unusual beauty the fact that no one 
took for granted that we sought to appear 
what we might actually be. 

Now, this farmer was not exactly the 
same type of man as the wagoner; more- 
over, at this time we felt that our affairs 
had come to a critical point. 

Tiny, therefore, to whom I of course left 
the business of speaking, did not reply with 
her usual readiness, 

I could see that she knew instinctively, 
glancing up into the small, keen-looking 
eyes of this old farmer, that ghostly friends 
and coming out of the sea would not by 
him, as by Miss Mary Anne. be fitted into 
the frame-work of a neat little story, but be 
treated as pure nonsense. 

But Miss Tiny was seldom altogether at a 
joss, and on this occasion she played a game 
which I have seen others play later, and 
with success, 

She cast down her pretty eyes, looked 


frightened, and murmured something 


definite about the sea, 

To our surprise his severe look passed’ 
away at once. He smiled in the kindest 
way. Since that day I have, once or twice, 
at critical moments, been sent swiftly into 
the seventh heaven, by that gentle move. 
ment about a great man’s mouth which in. 
dicates satisfaction and probable yielding, 
but never have I experienced such a full 
measure of pleasure and relief as then, and 
when he went on, — 

** Why, to be sure, I have heard of you 


. before, of course; there can’t have been 


two pairs shipwrecked!’ 

Tiny and I looked one at the other in de. 
light. The myth which we had not in- 
vented, only countenanced, had saved our 
reputation. 

‘They tell us you don’t like talking of 
it,’’ the farmer proceded, putting his broad 
hand on Tiny’s head; ‘*no wonder! no 
wonder! when you ’re a few years older, 
though, it ’ll be different; but come in and 
see my wife.” 

We obeyed gladly, for we were hungry, 
and supper was written in letters large 
enough for any one to read on that farmer's 
ruddy face, 

His wife was standing at the door; his 
step quickencd when he saw her, and 80 
did ours, although, as a general rule, in this 
new life we dreaded strangers; but such a 
face as good Mrs, Carter’s would have re- 
assured even the most timid, It was round 
still, though she was an old woman, with 
hair as white as snow, and had still the 
lovely child-look of perfect simplicity. I 
came to know that old woman well, and I 
really think that a long life and mixing 
with the world, and an experience that in 
youth had been varied, never put one stain 
on the purity of her mind. 

Perhaps the apple-blossoms, and the 
strawberries and cream, and the great 
dreamy eyes of the inferior creatures, as we 
call them, with which she was constantly 
surrounded, may have had something to 
suy to this. I cannot tell. All I know is 
that, even as a child, when I looked up at 
her I found myself thinking instinctively of 
the things that are good and wholesome. 

Mrs. Carter was really delighted to see us, 
She, too, had heard the. story of the ship- 
wreck from her niece, for it turned out 
presently that the wagoner was her brother, 
and during this evening we heard certain 
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details about that mythical event which 
both surprised and enlightened us, As for 
the supper that evening, the brown bread 
and golden butter; the honey for Tiny, — 
I thought it right to act the man, and stoutly 
maintained that I preferred cheese, —the 
cakes, several of which Mrs, Carter thrust 
into our pockets; the cider; and the milk: 
I will not make an attempt to describe these 
things. 

We were so comfortable that we could 
not really think of business until the table 
was cleared; then the farmer brought out 
his pipe into the porch, his wife took her 
sewing and sat down by his side, and Tiny 
looked at me. The moment had come to 
speak, 

I did not know how to begin, and in my 
embarrassment I coughed. It was, after all, 
a good move, for it drew upon me Mrs, Car- 
ter’s attention, 

* Are you delicate in the chest, my dear?”’ 
she asked, 

“Oh, no! thank you,” I answered; “it’s 
nothing.” 

Her kind old eyes filled with tears, 

“Your poor dear mother, if she was alive, 
would n’t think so; but there, all’s for the 
best; you’ll make your way in the world, 
no doubt. Brother and sister, may I ask?” 

ma’am,”’ answered Tiny. 

“No relation?” 

“T don’t think so,”’ she once more re- 
sponded. 

* But surely you know, my dear?”’ 

“No,” Tiny replied. The farmer did not 
look so keen after supper; besides, he was 
just dropping off into a doze, “All that 
was in the other life,’’ she continued; “ we 
ve begun a new one now.” 

“Bless me! how very singular!’ the old 
woman commented, putting her work down 
that she might look at us more attentively. 
“And a pretty pair too, and high-vorn, I 
should n’t wonder, —things come about in 
such a strange way; but when I were a 
maid, down in London,”’ — we both started ; 
for my mother lived near London, and Tiny 
had been there many times, — ‘‘ before 
either of you were thought of, or your pa- 
rents either, likely—why, it’s nigh fifty 
years ago,” she went on, re-assuringly; but 
her own recollections were not sufficiently 
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definite. “James has a memory,” she 
said confidentially to us, and nudging his 
arm: *“D’ye remember Lady — what was 
the name? a foreign one: my last place?” 

* Lady Delmaine? yes, wife; what of her 
ladyship?”’ 

**Look at little missy’s face. It’s like it, 
is n’t it?” 

He lauged. ‘The wife’s forever seeing, . 
resemblances,’’ he said; but he looked at 
my little companion, 

“A fine maid,’? he muttered; 
more ’s the pity.” 

‘*Why is it a pity, sir?” asked that im- 
pertinent child, 

His answer was not very relevant, 

‘*What do you two intend to do with. 
yourselves?’ he said suddenly. 

‘* May we help the haymakers?”’ said L 

“Yes, but that does n’t last long,’’ he, 
answered, 

* And it isn’t work for a little maid,”. 
put in Mrs, Carter, looking at Tiny. 

**But am very strong,’’ the child re-, 
plied; ‘*l used to’”’— And here, but for a. 
kick from me, would have followed an al- 
lusion to the daily cans of salt water for 
Mr. Simpking’s joints, instead of which she, 
dropped her sentence, with a little indefinize 
sound in the throat, quite as nicely as though. 
she had been grown-up and understood what. 
are called the usages of society. * 

But it did not strike Mrs, Carter that we 
had anything to conceal. She called her 
husband into the interior of the house, and 
we were left alone to speculate; not for 
lung, however, as she presently re-appeared, 
with a huge piece of bread and butter in 
each hand and one of the pleasantest smiles, 
I have ever seen on her pretty old face. 

away now,’’ she said; James, 
never decides on anything in a hurry; but 
1’ll keep good a look-out for you in the, 
field.” 

The result was what any one might have 
anticipated. Mrs, Carter was allowed to 
take in Tiny; as it happened, she was in 
want of a young girl, for her daughter, wha 
had a nurse’s place in London, was to pay 
them a visit with two of her nurslings, I, 
being a boy, and consequently a more doubt- 
ful character, was to be allowed to shift for. 
myself. 
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A CLAM-BAKE,. 


BY MARY A. ALDEN, 


“We ’ve been up garret, and now we ’re 
going to walk.” 

There was ashade of uncertainty in the 
young voice that spoke these words; for the 
speaker was mot quite sure that Aunt Car- 
rie would approve. 

Aunt Carrie was in the breakfast-room, 
She stood at the long table washing the del- 
icate china and the silver and glass that had 
been used at the morning meal, makiug it 
look bright and shining as she rubbed it 
with the clean, smooth towel. Miily stood 
in the open doorway looking intently at her 
to see what would be the effect of her an- 
nouncement. Sbe had on an enormous 
coal-scuttle bonnet of black satin, and a sort 
of tunic of coarse, brown material, of the 
fashion of seventeen hundred and some- 
thing. 

“I should have put on that great stiff 
thing with roses a)! over it,’”’ she exclaimed, 
**but I thought this was more—more ele- 
gance to walk out in, and I’ve vorrowed 
this too,”’ and she opened a large, dark green 
sunshade adorned with a heavy fringe. 

* Ab,” said Aunt Carrie, laughing, ‘‘ the 
tout ensemble is very good; a costume of 
three periods. Where ’s Ida?’ 

“* Here she is,’’ said Milly: ** come, John.” 

The boy that answered to the name of 
Jobn presented itself at once, it was about 
three feet high, and about as broad as 
it was long; about its rotund figure was 
buttoned with large brass buitons an an- 
cient dress coat of blue broadcloth, the tails 
of which swept the floor with a certain en- 
ergy of expression derived from the wearer, 
a large white beaver hat was carefully bal- 
anced upon the head that surmounted the 
coat, and a small hand that found its way 
with difficulty out of the sleeve, grasped a 
knotty walking-stick, which had been given 
to the ancestor of its momentary holder by 
a hero of the Revolution, and bore his ini- 
tials ‘cut by his own hand. 

“I don’t know about that,” said. Aunt 
Carrie. “I am afraid you had better not 
take the cane.” 

“But what shall we do if we meet any 
bears?”’ asked Milly. 


** iss any bears?” said Ida. 

“TI did n’t know but it would frighten 
them enough just to see you,”’ said Aunt 
Carrie, ** but if you need a stick you can 
take this,” and she handed one less his- 
toric. 

John nodded his thanks; and the hat, los- 
ing its centre of gravity, shut down over 
the head and rested on the shoulders of its 
wearer. 

*“*Oh, here! let me fix you,’ said Milly, 
putting the hat back as it should be, “J 
wish you had some whiskers: could n’t you 
make some, aunty ?”’ 

** Iss some whisters,”’ said Ida, 

Aunt Carrie had been making a pin-cush- 
ion, Some curled hair lay in her work- 
basket; she tied two bunches of this to a 
piece of elastic cord, under jda’s chin, and 
tied it tight on the top of her head, in a way 
to bring the whiskers into the right place 
against the fat cheeks. 

don’t sink it feels welly nice,’ said 
Ida, 

** Never mind,” cried Milly eagerly, ‘ you 
look just like a man, Come.” 

At this moment a little girl came into the 
room, It was Lottie White. Sve was 
nearly a year older than Milly, and the two 
were very good friends. Lottie was much 
interested in Mi'ly’s dress and a little star- 
tled at Ida’s warlike appearance, 

* Why,” said she, “you ’re all ready 
come to my clam-bake, 1’m going to have 
one, and I came two invite you, Can you 
come?’ 

Milly looked inquiringly at Aunt Carrie, 
who gave them permission to go, and away 
they went. 

They had only to go across one field, 
when they came to the wood,— which was 
dry and pleasant, as there had been a hot 
sun and no rain for a good many days. 
They walked along the path till they came 
to an open space; it was quite a large space, 
surrounded by chestnut and pine trees, and 
the ground was covered with a carpet ever 
80 thick of pine needles, 

** Here ’s the place,’’ said Lottie. 

They seated themselves on the ground, 
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and leaned against the rock. Molly closed 
her sunshade, Ida took off her hat and laid 
down her stick. 

| don’t see any bears,”’ said she. 

Bears!” cried Lottie: whoever thought 
of seeing bears here?”’ 

Molly did,” said Ida stoutly. ‘*1’m go- 
ing to kill ’em.” 

“ Play bears,” said Milly to Lottie; *‘ no, 
1 don’t see any John,” she added, ** but I 
do see — just look there — grapes,”’ 

“Oh, yes,” said Lottie, looking in the di- 
rection in which Milly pointed, ** but they 
’re so high I’m afraid we can’t get them,” 

“Perhaps we can,” said Milly, ** with the 
hook on my tootumsumber,’’ and she handed 
Lottie her parasol. 

“Is that a ‘tootumsumber’?” said Lot- 
tie. 


“That ’s what Aunt Carrie called iz: . 


she said ’t was a very good one. I thought 
was a sunshade,” 

“Whatever it is, weil see what we can 
do with it,” said Lottie, and catching it up 
they ran to the vine. By jumping up as 
high as she could Lottie managed to hook 
one of the. branches and draw it down. 
There were a number of bunches of ripe 
purple grapes upon it, These the children 
gathered and took back with them to the 
rock, 

“ We ’re lucky to find them,” said Lottie, 


“for I have n’t got but one clam, — here it 
is.”’ 

She pulled her handkerchief from her 
pocket, and as she did so the clam and a 
bunch of matches fell to tne ground. The 
matches struck against a stone, took fire,” 
and burned all up with a bright, quick 
flame. 

*?At’s pooty,” said Ida, clapping her 
hands, 

“Yes: but now we can’t have any fire. 
I was going to have a fire on the rock; now 
we can’t bake the clam at all,’’ said Lottie, 

“A funny clam-bake,” said Milly grimly. © 

**Iss funny clam-bake,”’ echoed Ida. 

A play clam-bake,”’ said Lottie, But 
I’)! tell you what, we can have a funeral, 
It “ll be just as mach fun. We ’ll bury the 
clam.” 

** Yes, John can preach,” agreed Milly. 

They buried the clam, John preached, 
and Lottie sang, and Milly sat up very 
straight and applied Lottie’s handkerchief 
to her eyes at proper moments, 

They went back to the rock, ate their 
grapes and told stories, and then they all 
kept as still as they could, to see if they 
could find out what the wind and the 
brauches and the leaves above their heads 
were whispering about, but as each one 
heard differently, they thought it was no 
use to try, but gave it up and went home, 


OUR LITTLE TO-DY. 


She is a wee thing, blue-eyed, flaxen- 
haired, with tiny hands and feet, only three 
years old. 

People asked her name, and she always 
answered, ‘* To-dy.”’ 

To-dy’s father is a laborer, and like many 
another workingman, he used to smoke his 
pipe. 

A year ago last New Year’s Eve, To-dy’s 
father sat down after supper, lifted his lit- 
ue girl up into his lap, and took down his 
pipe from the mantel. 

Down slipped the child from her father’s 
lap, and away she ran into the pantry. 

called the father. 

“What, sir?’ sounded the piping little 
voice from the pantry in reply. 


“Come here!” 

**] don’t want to.” 

** Why not, child?’ 

**] don’t like your nasty pipe, papa.”’ 

The father is a godly man, and felt keenly 
the child’s reproof, 

** Well,” said he, back, and I 
won’t smoke any more.” 

Quick as the word, the little feet came 
pattering back. Up she clambered again 
upon her father’s knee, kissed him, and in 
her most winning tones said, — 

**Papa, L’ll curl your hair if you won't 
smoke any more.” 

And from that day the father has never 
touched tobacco; for much as he loved his 
pipe, he loves his dear little child better, 
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Send all communications for this Depart- 
ment to Epwin R. Brices, West BETHEL, 
Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to March Puzzles, 


37—Peart. pat. 

38— ov 389— PAINFUL 
WEARD SOOTH 
sTY 

WORRIED A 
a EBB 
HAULM LILAC 


; 8 LIBERAL 
40—*: It never rains but it pours.”’ 
41—Palindromes. 42—Monopolist. 
483—Metamorphose. 44—Untranslatable. 
4—- REST 46—TouR 


ECHO Undo 

SHOW BasS 

TOWN EaskE 
47—Box. ox. 48—Cape, ape. 49—Pain. 
50—Bee, 51—Ant. 52—Moth. 


53.—Prize Charade. 
First leaves were falling rather fast 
As whole through Massachusetts passed. 
Although a second-ing first he wore, 
It was a second, and nothing more. 
Friend Whole, ere Phoebus first, I made 
This borticultural charade: 
I hope that you ’ii enthusiast- 
ically nip it in the last. SKEEZIKS. 
54.—Diamond. 
In water; to allow; purport; a toy; in 
water. NED. 
55.—Word Square. 
A pipe; select; a band; a volatile liquid; 
allures with smiles. ENGLIsH Boy. 


Curtailments. 
56. — Curtail a point, and get a plant. 
57. — A standard, and get method. 
58. — Food, and get remote. 
59.— A ship, and get to fasten, 
60. — Harsh, and get a copper coin. 


K. ELLEy. 
61.—Half Square. 
a an animal; a 
me; a consonant. 
Wu O. W. 
62.—Cross Square. 
Across—An animal; destroyed; to dis- 
course, 


Down—An entrance- way; a celebrated 


poem; dull, E. L. Wine. 


Dropped-Letter Proverb. 
§¢ FLo, 


64.—Numerical Enigma. 
The whole, composed of nine letters, is 
inferior. 
The 1, 9, 2, 3, is to reprimand. 
The 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, is to vary. TOWHEAD, 


Decapitations. 
65.—Behead a shoot, and get a float. 
6.—A little pig, and get a grain. 
67.—Coarse, and get the outer bark of 


68.—A throng, and get a disease in fowls. 
69.—Sour, and get a liquor. CoMET. 


70.—Cross-Word Enigma. 
The Ist is in lad, but not in boy; 
The 2d is in sad, but not in joy; 
The 3d is in hour, but not in day; 
The 4th is in June, but not in May; 
The 5th is in straw, but not in hay: 
To find the whole, you must 


Look for nothing but dust. 
CRAB APPLE. 
Anagrams. 
71. — Our poet ’s grayer. 
72. —Devarmine al us, ANSER. 


Answers Next Month. 
TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 
Prizes. 
For the best list of answers, received be- 
fore April 10, we will send an illustrated 
noveletie, and, for the second-best, a **li- 


A book is offered for the first correct sulu- 
tion to No. 53. 


Solvers. 
Answers to December puzzles have been 
received from [ronsides, Bess Hewit:, W. S. 


Emmons, Doreciester, and Jock. 
Prize - Winners. 


W. S. Emmons. Dowagiac, Mich., for the 
first solution to No. 88; Ironsides, Cham- 
on N. ¥., for the first solution to No. 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


My GUARDIAN. By Ada Cambridge. II- 
lustrated. Published by D. Appleton & Co., 
New York. A remarkably good story, and 
one that will interest children as well as 
adults, 

TALES FROM THE GERMAN OF PAUL 
Heysk. Published by D. Appleton & Co.. 
New York. This volume is number 15 of 
the Collection of Foreign Authors, and is 
sold for sixty cents. In this number there 


are several excellent stories, wild and mys- 
terious, as the German stories by the same 
author usually are, 

EXERCISE AND TRAINING; and ALCo- 
HOL, Irs UsEs AND ABUSES, — form num- 
bers 1 and 2 of the Health Primers, little 
volumes containing much valuable informa- 
tion regarding life, and how to keep it vi 
orous, Both of these are published by D. 
Appleton & Co., New York, 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. M. 8S. — We could not use; and so re- 
turn, as you uested, 

Mrs. M. F. W. — Hope you received our 
letter and contents all right. We sent the 
magazines on receipt of your letter, 

L. H. F. — We hope that you are enjoyin 
yourself in Florida; and that you receiv 
our letter all right, and noted the contents, 

C. D. B. — We were pleased to hear from 
you; but, at the same time, we must inform 
you that we have no room for a long story, 
and hope you will not send one, 

G. A. S.— You should have sent a stamp 
if you had wanted a reply as to the fate of 
your manuscript. Failing to do so on your 
part was the cause of our silence. 

J. F. K.— Your poem, as you call it, is 
not quite up to our ideas of what a poem 
should be to be inserted in BALLOU’s. Re- 
turned the same day that it was received. 

A. J. 8S. — We can’t undertake to publish 
books, as it would interfere with our regular 
business. The uncertainties of the book- 
such 
wor 


CARRIE. — We are not in want of manu- 
script, so please do not send us any. We 
have not time to read all that is sent to us, 
and we can’t use one-tenth part of what we 
receive, 

0. 8. A. — Your story, we have no doubt, 
is a good one; but we can’t find room for it, 
and so return it by Adams express, as you 
desired, We regret that we could not oblige 
you by printing it. 

CARRIE. —Sealskin sacques cost all the 
way from a hundred to four hundred and 
fifty dollars, according to the quality of the 
skins. You can get a fair one for a hundred 
dollars, but.it will not be a good one. 

M. H. B.— We were giad to hear from 
you, and receive your congratulations of 
the season. We send you ours, and many 
of them. Thanks for the poems: they are 

pretty. Hope to hear from you again. 
4Mrs H., New York. —If you cannot 


find our choice selection of Novelettes at, 
the newsdealers’, you can always be sure of 

obtaining by addressing this office. We 

keep a full stock on hand, and are constant- 
ly sending them to all parts of the country. 

Select the numbers you want, and send the: 
money. 

P. H.— We are glad to hear that the Lai- 
kin Salve has cured you. Thousands of 
others have been cured by the same medi- 
cine, and it is really the best that we ever 
saw or heard of. If its virtues were gener- 
ally known, not a family in the land would 
be without a box of the salve in the house- 
hold. Tell your neighbors about it, and in- 
duce them to send to this office for a trial 
box. 

To SUBSCRIRERS. — We often receive let- 
ters, containing money for subscriptions, in 
which the writers do not even mention the 
town or State in which they reside, and in 
many cases forget to sign their names, In 
such cases we have to wait until an angry 
letter arrives, wanting to know why in —— 
their Magazines or Novelettes are not sent, 
Then we write and explain; and the care- 
less one says, ‘“‘Ah! well, yes, it was an 
oversight; but we supposed you knew all 
about it,’ 

CLauaA.—Ten dollars does not seem 
much for a first-class poem, such as we 
could write if we wanted to; but, Clara, 
dear, you value your productions too highly 
for us, and so we decline your offer. The 
first four lines show wonderful power, and 
we venture to use them as a specimen brick 
of the poetical edifice: — 

“* Why does man look coldly on us? 

Is he so high, so grand, so pure, 
That he can wrap bis robes around him, 
And aet in all very queer?” 


Here is a conundrum that will have to re- 
main uuanswered as far as we are concern- 
ed. There is a sweet singer in Massachu- 
setts as well as in Michigan, ‘ 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Nour Caxes. — One pint of chopped hick- 
ory nuts, one pound of sugar, whites of two 
eggs, two tablespoonfuls of flour; drop on 
greased paper or tins, like macaroons, 


SraLte Breap.—Cut stale bread in 
slices half an inch thick; dip, only a 
moment, into tepid water with a little saitin 
it, and then into a beaten egg. and fry in 
boiling fat. You may send to tabie plain, or 
sprinkle a littie powdered sugar over. 


‘For RemMovine Spots From CLOTH. — 
A very nice thing for a lady to keep on her 
dressing-table for little spots on any black 
garment: One quart of boiling water, half 
an ounce of camphor, one ounce of borax; 
after cooling, half a pint of alcohol, and bot- 
tle for use. 


PINEAPPLE Piz.—A cupful of sugar, 
half cupful butter. one of sweet cream, five 
eggs, one pineapple grated; beat butier and 
sugar to a cream, add beaten yelks of eggs, 
then the pineapple and cream, and, lastly, 
the beaten whites whipped in lightly. Bake 
with under crust only. 

Harp-Times Puppine. — Half a pint 
iden sirup, half pint water, two teaspoon- 
uls soda, one teaspoonful salt; thicken 
with flour (sifted) to a batter thick as cup- 
cake; put into pudding boiler, half full to 
allow for swelling; boil steadily three hours; 
eat with or without sauce. 


AMBROSIA. — Peel some sweet oranges, 
slice them, and iay them in a glass dish 
with aliernate layers of grated cocoanut 
and sugar to taste, putting a layer of cocoa- 
nut on the top, and pouring over the whole 
a giass of good sherry. Place on ice till 
needed, and serve very cold. 


Oyster Fritrers. — One hundred oys- 
ters, six eggs, two cupfuls cracker-dust, nalf 
captul wheat flour, milk enough to make 
& thick batter; drain the oysters through a 
colander; beat the whites and yelks of the 
eggs separately; two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder put in last; little dust of pepper. 


Breap Sauce. — Put grated breadcrumbs 
into a small saucepan, and pour a little of 
the liquor in which fowl, mutton or veal, 
has been boiled over this; when it has 
soaked, simmer with it a sliced Acme wn 
peppercorn, salt, and mace; e out the 
—— and pepper, and add cream or melted 


SaLap DrRessine. — Two hard-boiled 
eggs, two tablespoonfuls olive oil, one tea- 
spoonful salt, one teaspoonful mustard, one 
teaspoonful white sugar, one teaspoonful 


White pepper, four tablespoonfuls vinegar, 


or more as reer rub the yelks to a 
powder, and add the mixture; thin with 
vinegar, and put in a cream jug, and pour 
over as you wish at the table. — 


APPLE FRITTERS. — This is a favorite dish 
with many, and often preferred to dump- 
lings. We like them prepared thus: Make 
a batter, not very stiff, with one quart of 
milk, three eggs, and flour to bring it toa 
right consistence. Pare and core a dozen 


large apples, and chop them to about the 


size of smal] peas and mix them well in the 
batter. Fry them in lard, as you would 
doughnuts, For trimmings, we like pow- 
dered white sugar best, though good molas- 
ses answers. They are good with either. 


CARE OF PLANTS. — Don’t forget that 
over-watering kills more plants than dry- 
ness, Pots in the house, especially the 
handsome glazed ones, should be provided 
with abundant drainage — broken pots, cin- 
ders, oyster shells, anything to make an 
open layer at the bottom; then a layer of 
moss to keep the earth from washing down, 
and then a soil made open by sand that it 
will always allow the water to pass through. 


Where the surface of the soil is muddy 


an hour after wa'ering, there is something 
wrong, and plants will not thrive. 


CHEESE FRITTERS. — Put abouta pint of 
water into a saucepan with a piece of butter 
the size of an egg, the least bit of cayenne, 
and plenty of black pepper. When the 
water boils throw gradually into it sufficient 
flour to form a thick paste; then take off 
the fire, and work into it avout a quarter of a 
pound of Parmesan cheese, and then the 
yelks of three or four eggs, and the white of 
two beaten up to a froth, Let the paste 
rest for a couple of hours, and proceed to 


fry by dropping pieces of it the size of a 
Serve 


walnut into plenty of hot lard. 
sprinkled with very fine salt. 


CHRISTMAS PLUM-PuDDING. — Put in 4 
pan half pound of flour, ditto breadcrumbs 
finely grated, three-quarters of a pound of 
chopped beef suet, a pound of raisins picked 
and stoned, ditto currants, and a few sweet 
almonds chopped, and half a pound of cut 
candied peel. Then put in a basin some 
sugar according to taste, a little mixed spice, 
a littie salt, and a good grate of ginger; add 
the gratings of two lemons and the juice 
of one; also a winegiass of brandy and two 
of raisin wine; veateighteggs, and add them 
to the sugar, spices, lemon peel and juice, 
and wine; then make a hole in the pudding, 
and pour in the mixture; stir well together 
for half an hour; butter your mould, and 
pour in the pudding; tie up the mould in 4 
cloth and boil six hours, 
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OURIOUS MATTERS. 


DyNAMITE. — As some readers know, dy- 
namite is made by mixing nitro-glycerine 
with a dry powdery earth, which by ab- 
sorbing checks its tendency to explode, In 
nearly all instances the powdery earth con- 
sists of infusoria, organisms so minute that 
Etrenberg calcul that in a cubic inch 
there were forty-one millions. Enormous 
deposits have been discovered in America; 
the city of Richmond is built on a stratum 
twenty feet thick which extends into the 
adjoining State of Maryland; Nevada has 


‘large deposits, and recently the infusorial 


earth has been found in the State of New 
Jersey. Some kinds are largely sold in the 
United States as ** Electrosilicon,’’ an ex- 


‘cellent polishing powder; and we are in- 
formed by a communication to the Liver- 


pool Geological Society that ‘* being a very 


. poor conductor of heat, it forms a suitable 


covering for ice, beer-cellars, fireproof safes, 
steam-boilers, powder-magazines, and re- 
frigerators, It is nearly five times lighter 
than dry earth, and only about half the 


weight of dry coai-ashes. It is incombusti- 
ble, and is unaffected by the hottest fire.’’ 


Tae Fan. —In India and China the 
original model of the fan is said to have 


veen the wing of a bird; and an admirable 


fan can always be made from two bird’s 
wings, joined by a strip of wood, The fan 
of the high priests of Isis was in the form 
of a half-circle, made of feathers of different 
lengths. Such too were the fans carried in 
triumphal processions, and which among 
the Egyptians served as military standards 
in time of war, The Sibyls are said to have 
been in the habit of fanning themselves as 
they delivered their oracles, the fan being 
evidently not regarded in those days as in 
any way connected with frivolity; and even 
now, not in the East alone, but in Europe, 
the fan plays an important part in certain 
religious ceremonies. ‘The Pope, as may be 
seen in more than one of Raphael’s pic- 
tures, is, on certain occasions of grand cere- 
mony, followed by two fan-bearers; and in 
the Greek Chureh it is a part of the ordina- 
tion of deacons to atm the newly received 
ecclesiastic with a fan, that he may protect 
the officiating priest from flies during the 
celebration of the mass. 


ANTs COMMUNICATING. —‘* Two ants,’’ 


_ Says Buchner, “ when they are talking to- 


gether, stand with their heads opposite each 
other, working their sensitive feelers in the 
livenest manner, and tapping each other's 
heads. Numerous examples prove tit 
they are able in this way to make mutual 
communications, and even on certain defi- 
hite subjects. ‘“*I have often,’’ says the 
English naturalist, Jesse, ** placed a small 
green caterpillar in the neighborhood cf an 


ant’s nest. It is immediately seized by an 
ant, which calls in the assistance of a friend, 
after ineffectual efforts to drag the cater- 
pillar into the nest. It can be clearly seen 
that the little creatures held -a conversation 
by means of their feelers; and this being 


‘ended they repair together to the caterpillar 


in order to draw it into the nest by their 
united strength. Further, I have observed 
the meeting of ants on their way to and 
from their nests, They stop, touch each 
other with their feelers, and appear to hold 
a conversation, which I have good reason 
to suppose refers to the best ground for ob- 
taining food.’ Hague writes a letter to 
Darwin, that he one day killed with his fin- 
ger a number of ants that came every da 

from a hole in the wall to some plants stand- 
ing on the chimney-piece. e had tried 
the effect of brushing them away, but it 
was of no use, and the consequence of the 


slaughter was that the ants who were on 


the way immediately turned back and tried 
to persuads their companions, who were not 
yet aware of the danger, to turn back also. 
A short conversation ensued between the 
ants, which, however, did not result in an 
immediate return, for those which had just 
left the nest first convinced themselves of 


the truth of the report, 


Facrs Anpout Tae Human Bopy. — 
The skin contains more than two million 
openings, which are the outlets of an equal 
number of sweat glands. 

The human skeleton consists of more 
than two hundred distinct bones, 

An amount ef blood equal to the whole 
quantity in the body passes through the 
heart once every minute, 

The full capacity of the lungs is about 
three hundred and twenty cubic inches. 

About two-thirds of a pint of air is inhaled 
and exhaled at each breath in ordinary re- 
spiration. 

The stomach daily produces nine pounds 
of gastric juice for digestion of food; its ca- 
pacity is avout five pints, 

There are more than five hundred separ- 
ate muscles in the body, with an equal num- 
ber of nerves and blood vessels. 

The weight of the heart is from eight to 
twelve ounces, It beats one hundred thou- 
sand times in twenty-four hours. 

Each perspiratory duct is one-fourth of 
an inch in length, which will make the ag- 
gregate length of the whole nine miles, 

The average man takes five and one-half 
pounds of food and drink each day, which 
amounts to one ton of solid and liquid neur- 
ishment annually. 

A man breathes eighteen times a minute, 
and three thousand cubic feet, or about 
three hundred and seventy-five hogsheads, 
of air per hour, 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


ALBUM NONSENSE. 
BY EARL MARBLE, 


Mr. Appleton gets Facetious, 


Oh, why should my unfruitful, bashful muse, 
That very seldom war on syntax wages, 

Be asked to rhyme its unimportant views, 
And write them in Miss Quincey’s album- 

pages? 

“Unfruitful’”’ muse! And yet the very name 
That is affixed to this linguistic lingo 

Implies (or imp-lies if in truth I’m Jame) 
That this a subtle falsehood is, by jingo! 


For ’t is exceeding currant news indeed 
‘shat your red lips would shame the brightest 
cherry, 
And ripest peach could never hope to cede 
More velvet richness to your cheek so merry. 


That your breath is the sweetest nectar-e’en 
The gods e’er quaffed indeed is quite appear- 


ent, 
And more (and worse) puns I might con, I 
ween, 
Only somehow I feel as though I dare n’t. 
So I my thoughts of verbiage will youme, 
blazon ; 


.And cease your fruitful merits to em 
And not, may be you thiuk, a bit too soon, — 


Having, as Pat would say, “sufficient rai- 
son,” 

My _—— “unfruitful,” then? Of tributes 
ere, 

Have you & fig’s regard for this poor dappled 
one? 


Erect and my fate to hear, 


nes traly, 
ALDWIN APPLETON. 


It was a weather-beaten sailor we over- 
beard in a Clay-Street restaurant, the other 
day, kindly giving a few reminiscences of 
uavel to some lady-friends he was treating 
to corned beef and cabbage. ‘Talking 
about lions,”’ he went on to say, ‘‘ they are 
the intelligentest animal whatis. A cur’us 
thing happened once when we were on the 
East Coast last cruise. One of our offi- 
cers went out hunting deer, and the next 
morning his body was found bit clean in two, 
but with his watch missing. Nobody under- 
stood it. Next day the quartermaster’s 
vody was found in the same condition, with 
his watch gone. Seemed as though a lion 
and pickpocket were kinder going snacks, 
us it were, only the lion did n‘t eat nothing. 
Next day two middies disappeared. Same 
result, None of the sailors were hurt. 
Had no watches, you see. Of course tie 
whole crew turned out for a grand hunt, 
and at last we killed a lion sixteen feet loug. 
«In his stomach we found all the watches, 


still running. Cold fact, I assure you, 
The ship’s surgeon, who cut the beast 
open, said he was n’t in good health, — had 
atorpid liver, So we seed at once that the 
animal had killed all the officers just to 
swallow their watches; sorter like pills, you 
know. The lion must’a’ thought the wheels 


. and things would kinder tickle him up inside, 


When we shot him, he was lying with his 
eyes shut and mouth open, listening to the 
works going inside of him, Sounded likea 
whole jewelry store, Fact, ma’am. Take 
some more cabbage.” 


A Boston man and his daughter were sit- 
ting on the front’ piazza, when the father 
requested his daughter to read him the eve- 
ning paper. 

“What shall I read about?’ queried the 
Boston girl, as she opened the paper, 

**Read the European news,’ responded 
the father, 

The Boston girl began: “It is rumored 
that Beaconsfield will not accept the decora- 
tion of — and then she blushed a deep 


-red, and stopped, 


**] cannot,’’ returned the 
blushing still deeper. 

** Why not?” queried the father, in some 
surprise. 

** Because I do not like to,” replied the 
Boston gir) painfully. 

** Nonsense!’ exclaimed the father stern- 
ly; read the item, I tell you.”’ 

The Boston girl caught up the paper in 
desperation, stared at it in a stony manner, 
attempted to speak, and fainted dead away. 

When she had been restored, and the ex- 
citement had subsided, the father took the 
paper out behind the house, turned to the 
dreadful item, and read, — 

It is rumored that Beaconsfield will not 
accept the decoration of the garter.” 


** Proceed,” said the father, after a pause, 
Boston 


Two prominent soprano vocalists were 
chatting behind the scenes dwring a concert 
in San Francisco for which they were en- 

aged, when one one of them picked upa 
ot of baby-wraps, 

* Who could have been so imprudent as 
to bring out an infant on such a night as 
this?”’ said Madame F, 

lt. must have been the conceited Mrs. A.,”” 
replied the other, who was unmarried. 
‘She comes on in the second part, and | 
know she has a child six months old. The 
idea of that woman taking concert engage- 
men's and actually bringing ber baby wih 
her when she ought to be at home nursing 


Just at this juncture Mr, Henry Heyman, 
the eminent violinist, appeared, laden with 
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bouguets, fresh from the triumphs of the 
front, and tenderly carrying his instrument 
under his arm, To the horror of the two 


 jadies, he proceeded gently to wrap up his 


crewona in the warm, cotton-lined, gauzy 
wrappers which had formed the subject of 
the previous conversation. Then, carefully 
laying the whole in a box more like a bassi- 
nette than a fiddle-case, he gathered up his 
floral treasures tenderly, and, smiling amia- 
bly, bade the ladies good-night, and went 
out at the stage-door, 

“How I do dislike that man!” said the 
younger vocalist, “He ’ll never get mar- 
ried, Lam certain; for no one would have 
him that I know of,”’ 

* And I don’t see much in his playing, 


anyhow,”’ remarked the other. 


And she did n’t. 


The lap is unquestionably a most useful, 
admirable organ. When expanded, the lap 


will hold fifteen quarts of chestnuts, peach- 
es, apples or other desirable fruit, and there 
have been women whose laps would hold 
the entire supply of hairpins tequired for 
their back hair, though, of course, laps of 
these enormons dimensions are somewhat 
rare. It is, however, at picnics and tea 

ies that the splendid capabillities of the 


female lap are especially displayed. It is an 


easy matter for alady, while engaged on a 
picnic, to hold a plate of salad, another of 
ckled oysters, a third of ice-cream, and a 
rth of cake, together with a cup of coffee, 
on her lap at one and the same time. In 
feats of this kind, the female lap is unique. 
The young man who undertakes to hold 
food on his knees invariably comes to grief, 
The utmost he can hope to do is to balance, 
for a brief period, a plate of salad on the 
ridge of one of his legs, from which it soon- 
er or later slips, with the most painful con- 
uences. As for holding a teacup or a 
coffee-cup on his knees, he recognizes the ut- 
ter impossibillity of the thing. His only re- 
source is to deposit it on the floor, or on the 
s close by his side, after which he usual- 
steps on it or at least kicks it over. 
his indicates, in the clearest possible 
manner, that man is not by nature a picnick- 
ing animal. Without laps, picnics are dan- 
gerous to integrity of trousers and legs, and 
there is no way in which art can remedy the 
masculine deficiency of lap. Let women go 
to picnics if they choose, They can do so 
without violence to their clothing. But man 
is flying in the face of nature when he un- 
dertakes to sit on the grass and to man 
six different kinds of food. It is true that 
icnics consisting of women alone would not 
popular, Young men are needed both to 
eat the legs of chickens, and to go a mile and 
a half after water, in the sun, for lemonade, 


My sister says no man wich shoots pidgin 
matches shal marry her, but no man wude 
want to marry her, I guess, as long as the 
pidgin shootin held out, cos that wud be fun 
enuff. Wen she sed it her yung — 
like a beat, but didn’t say nothin, day 


he ast my Uncle Ned did he kno enybody 
wich wud like to bia jam-up good shot gan. 
Uncle Ned he said: *‘ Ide like to bi it my 
own self if it was a good pidgin gun, but I 
guess it aint, cos it has come mity ni spilin 
a match.’’ Some pidgins carrys letters, 
same as the post-office, and one time wen 
my sister’s yung man went away he cot one 
of our pidgins and took it along for to fetch 
back a letter to her, jest for a flier. Nex 
day wenever that girl herd the dore bel ring 
she was jest wild, cos she thot it was her 
letter come, for her idee was that the pidgin 
wude leave it at the post-office, for to be de- 


liver by the letter earryers, But wen my 
mother tole her the pidgin must come thru 
the winder, she went and thru up evry win- 
der in the hous, and it was a cole day, and 
Franky, that’s the baby, took cole and come 
mity near peterin out. 


“Save me. doctor, and I’ll give you a 
thousand dollars,” 

The doctor gave him a remedy that eased 
him, and he called out, — 

« p at it, doctor, and I’ll give youa 
check for five hundred dcllars!’ 

In half an hour more he was able to sit up, 
and he calmly remarked, — 

** Doctor, I feel like giving you a fifty-dol- 
lar bill.” 

When the doctor was ready to go the sick 
man was up and dressed; he followed the 
doctor to the door, and said, — 

“Say, doctor, send in your bill the first of 
the month.” 

When six months had been to 
Time’s bosom, the doctor sent in a bill 
amounting to five dollars. He was pressed 
to cut it down to thee, after so doing he 
sued to get it, got judgment, and the patient 
put in a stay of execution. 


William (the father of Frederick the 
Great) was two-thirds crazy. This benign 
monarch, who greatly endeared himself to 
his subjects by kicking and cuffing them, 
was walking in the streets one day, when 
a quiet and timid citizen, seeing him ap- 
proach, fled in terror. 

The king followed the fugitive, and at last 
overtvok him and grasped him by the collar, 

“Why do you run away?” he demanded, 

** Your Majesty, I was afraid of you,” was 
the reply. 

** Afraid of me, you scoundrel!” replied 
the king, at the same time making it very 
lively for the citizen, with the royal cane, 
“4don’t you know (whack! whack! whack!) 
that I want to be loved, not feared?” 


The price of a wife among the Sioux In- 
dians is twenty ponies, And when the young 
brave has won the girl and got her father’s 
consent at ruling rates, and the only thing 
that remains is to plank down the ponies, 
he sits down and sometimes occupies nearly 
a whole night thinking whether he had bet- 
ter steal the ponies from his own father or 
the girl’s. He generally steals them from 
his ve 
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